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ABSTRACT 


This thesis examines, analyses and assesses, from the point of view of 
Australia’s political economy, what Ralph Miliband (1924-1994) termed 'the other side of 
the class struggle’ (Miliband, 1987: 175) within the comparatively more ‘advanced' 
bourgeois liberal-democracies of the capitalist world-economy and world-system. This 
struggle, this class struggle, is a struggle ‘from above' which, as Miliband (1987) 
elaborated, is historically instanced by, and as, the 'unremitting and pervasive endeavours 
of dominant classes to defend and strengthen the social order of which they are the main 
beneficiaries, and to contain and repel the threats, or what they take to be the threats, to 
that social order’ [p. 175]. It is a struggle where 'what is done from above is done for the 
protection of the national interest, the defence of law and order, the rights of management, 
sound economic principles and practices, and so forth' [pp. 175-76]. More still, it is a 
hegemonic project which entangles, as it embroils, entire formations in its neo-liberalist 
abstractions and discursive practices, and in its pro-systemic social ontologies. It is a 
struggle to sublimate, justify and mediate an Australian social order whose ‘deep structure' 
of power, privilege and influence is a system of class power, class privilege and class 
influence. It is to preserve, sustain and reproduce Australia’s evolving/constituted social 
relations of class exploitation and class domination in the interests of local/global capital, 
of surplus value expropriation and of the 'common booty' of corporate profits. As a class 
struggle 'from above' 'down under’, with its politics of antipodean syndical satisfactions, 
it is transacted, existentialised, just as much by this country’s moribund, self-serving and 
supine academia, as it is by an economic rationalising officialdom, by ‘strategic’ and 
‘new-style' unionists, by the Janus-faced parliamentary representatives of the profanun 
vulgus, and by the baronial representatives of capital, of greed, of rapacity, Australia’s 
corporate chieftains. 
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"It is strange how easily knowledge takes the place of understanding and wisdom. If 
we have information about things, we think we understand; we think that knowing or 
being informed about the cause of a problem will make it non-existent. We search for 
the cause of our problems, and this very search is the postponement of understanding. 
Most of us know the cause; the cause of hate is not very deeply hidden, but in looking 
for the cause we can still enjoy its effects. We are concerned with the reconciliation of 
effects, and not with the understanding of the total process. Most of us are attached to 
our problems, without them we would be lost; problems give us something to do, and 
the activities of the problem fill our lives. We are the problem and its activities." 


| Jiddu Krishnamurti (1895-1986) 
Commentaries on Living (1956: 230-31) 


CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 


This thesis examines, analyses and assesses, from the point of view of 
Australia’s political economy, what Ralph Miliband (1924-1994) termed 'the other side of 
the class struggle’ (Miliband, 1987: 175) within the comparatively more 'advanced' 
bourgeois liberal-democracies of the capitalist world-economy and world-system. This 
struggle, as a class struggle, is a struggle 'from above' which, as Miliband (1987) has 
elaborated, is historically instanced by, and as, the 'unremitting and pervasive endeavours 
of dominant classes to defend and strengthen the social order of which they are the main 
beneficiaries, and to contain and repel the threats, or what they take to be the threats, to 
that social order' [p. 175]. It is a struggle, a structure of domination, where 'what is done 
from above is done for the protection of the national interest, the defence of law and order, 
the rights of management, sound economic principles and practices, and so forth’ [pp. 
175-76]. It is a hegemonic project which entangles, as it embroils, entire formations in its 
coercive abstractions, in its discursive practices and in its pro-systemic ontologies. It 
encompasses and informs the constitutive gnosis of those who strive to ambulate the 
higher altitudes of a corrupt and hierarchised society, just as much as, and right through 
to, the increasingly atomised members of an exploited working class who, more and 
more, find themselves lending 'their support to the endeavours from above to contain and 
defeat class pressures from below' [p. 177]. Although what may then be further identified 
as the class struggles 'from below’, as indeed, ‘from across', and which all certainly have 


a bearing upon, and affect, the class struggle 'from above’, the primary focus of this 


thesis is upon those struggles 'from above’. Again, whilst the class struggle 'from above' 
‘down under' cannot, but only in the most barren of imaginations, be abstracted from the 
ever-broadening structures and processes of global capital accumulation, the attention to 
the local political economy, for all of the surface parochialism of so doing, may be, and is 
to be, 'read' as an account of a particular socio-political vortex which dialectically 


substantialises/constitutes that broader logic. 


The point that ought to be also made here is that the politics of the class 
struggle ‘from above' is not just a hegemonically interpellated politics of the liberal- 
democratic 'pluralist' polity/community, with its 'nightwatchman’s state’, but is a deeper 
class politics of mobilisation and containment. Within the Marxist lineage which this thesis 
speaks out of, with its tradition of polemical exuberance and its relentless epistemological 
historico-empiricism, this deep structure of class struggle, of class domination and of class 
conflict is the ultimate focus. As Miliband (1987) maintained: 


"Support for the dominant class by members of other classes is an 
essential condition of its success: but it is nevertheless the dominant 
class itself that provides the dynamic and main direction of class 
struggle from above. To a considerable extent, what is called politics in 
capitalist-democratic regimes is another name for such things as the 
strategies of containment decided at a particular time by those actively 
engaged in the struggle, the coalitions and compromises that are 
required to maintain the programmatic and political coherence of the 
conservative forces, and the ways in which the pressure from below 
may be countered, defused and defeated....the struggle, it should be 
added, is fought in the absolute conviction that what is at stake is 
freedom, democracy and civilization itself. Such conviction is part of 
the self-legitimation which dominant classes need in order to feel 
themselves morally sustained against their enemies. One notable feature 
of class struggle from above today is that it has an ever more 
pronounced international, global dimension. It is marked, in other 
words, by a strong, pervasive, interventionist, bourgeois international 
solidarity, which transcends enduring and quite bitter national capitalist 
divisions and rivalries." 1 


Undeniably, the supreme icon of such a directed, impositional and 
global/local praxis is 'the market’. The ever-Homeric meta-narrative about 'the market’, 


about the free market, has all but deified 'the marketplace’ as the means, the end and the 


1 Miliband R. (1987) ‘Class Struggle From Above" in Outhwaite W. and Mulkay, M. 


(eds. ) Social Theory and Social Criticism: Essays for Tom Bottomore. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell Publisher Ltd. at p. 177. 


salvation of 'the nation', of humanity, of the species and of the world. It exalts in the 


discursive tautology of a 'post-modernist' Grand Narrative which: 


"posits the dominant role of business in the construction of 
contemporary society and culture, placing business at the centre of the 
material, intellectual and spiritual life of the Western world. It 
postulates a general acceptance of business values - the values of free 
enterprise and profit maximization, of individual property ownership, 
and of private and corporate capital accumulation - as the shared values 
underpinning the idea of community. In a business culture the market 
is seen as the most valued mode for the provision and exchange of 
material goods and services. As such a culture spreads its tentacles 
wider, so the market comes to be seen as the ideal mode for the 
provision and exchange of all facets of the non-material culture. Love, 
sex, personality, religion, health, education, leisure, all become 
commodities in the marketplace, and the mechanism of material 
exchange becomes the dominant mechanism for social, psychological 


and political exchange." 2 


As a hegemonic concept of control which has been contracted afresh out of 
the systemic crises of the 1970’s, of a then global corporate liberalism, and which has 
articulated anew the changed social relations of bourgeois production, the international 
capitalist order and the role of the state, this nouveau sensibility, neo-liberalism, 
celebrates the historico-cultural supremacy of the private over the public, and of the 
individual over the social (Petras, 1994). Overbeek and van der Pijl (1993) have sought to 


isolate the salient characteristics and ingredients of this late twentieth century aesthetic 


precisely by employing: 


2 Deeks, ‘Ole (1993) Business and the Culture of the Enterprise Society. 


"the notion of neo-liberalism to describe the phenomenon which is also 
known as 'the New Right’, neo-conservatism, or 'Thatcherism', 
characterized by the sometimes uneasy and contradictory fusion of 
liberal and conservative elements. In its liberal guise, neo-liberalism is 
the politics constructed from the individual, freedom of choice, the 
market society, laissez-faire, and minimal government. Its neo- 
conservative component builds on strong government, social 
authoritarianism, disciplined society, hierarchy and subordination, and 
the nation. The combination of the two is not nearly as contradictory as 
it sometimes seems. As a concept of control, neo-liberalism is the 
formulation of an identifiable fractional interest in terms of the ‘national’ 
or ‘general’ interest. Neo-liberalism is the fundamental expression of the 
outlook of transnational circulating capital." {emphases in 


original} 3 


Westport (Conn.): Quorum Books at p. 229. 


3 Overbeek, Ha andi van. (dem Pil (1993) ) "Restructuring Capital and Restructuring 
Hegemony: Neo-Liberalism and the Unmaking of the Post-War Order' in Overbeek, 


(ed. ) 


ipl 


Restructuring Hegemony in the Global Political Economy: The Rise 


— ee 


Here in this country, nothing better exemplifies 'the nation’s' neo-liberalist 
infatuations and intents than the Business Council of Australia’s (BCA’s) Submission 
on Employment and Unemployment (1994) to Prime Minister Keating’s ‘expert’ 
Committee on Employment Opportunities and the meta-policy imperatives which that 
Committee would finally recommend in its, in the Commonwealth government’s 
Working Nation (1994a, 1994b) documents. Giving public voice to the broad 'reform 
agenda’ of the BCA’s (1994) submission which, as a consequence, has institutionalised 
the private sector vision of the BCA’s (1993) Australia 2010: Creating the Future 
Australia, the basis of the BCA’s (1994) submission to the Committee, the 
encompassing neo-classical/neo-liberal prescriptions of Working Nation (1994a, 
1994b) internalises, as it 'Australianises', a 'world best practice’ capitalism whose logic 
is, verily, 'the market’, the ever-competitive ‘global market’. Accordingly, the class 
struggle 'from above' 'down under’, as a politics of antipodean syndical satisfactions, of 
class domination and exploitation, is emboldened in favour of capital, of the ruling class; 
with the interests of labour, of the proletariat, being even more constricted. Capital 
accumulation, the exploitation of surplus value and the 'common booty' of corporate 
profits, may therefore all be, and are all then, exponentialised. La vie, c’est encore 


toujours la guerre... 


of Transnational Neo-Liberalism in the 1980s. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul 
Limited. at p- 15, 


CHAPTER 2 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF ANTIPODEAN SYNDICAL 
SATISFACTIONS: INSTANTIATING THE INTERNAL/EXTERNAL 
DIALECTIC OF CAPITAL 


Introduction 


A spectre haunts Australia del Espiritu Santo - the spectre of an overly 
romanticised, adventuristic and tendentially atomistic antipodean historiography. With its 
‘three cheers view of history’, it intones a drowsily manufactured past, such that apart 
from an unmistakable unease over Australia's ‘convict era’, optimism, serendipity and a 
bovine taken-for-grantedness of a lived ‘fair go for all’ suffuse its parochial narratives 
(Pascoe, 1979; Blainey, 1993: 11). Invoking this antipodean mythopoeia, thus further 
legitimating and entrenching it as an article of Panglossian dogma, the Australian 
Commonwealth government boldly announced in its 1994 Working Nation: The 


White Paper on Employment and Growth that: 


"Australia will remain in both principle and effect a nation 
whose defining characteristics are fairness and equity in our social life 
with the economic strength and cohesion that make it possible." {my 
emphases} | 


When this laudable socio-economic homeostasis, as a general historiosophy 
‘from above’, has had to admit of the contingent patterns of antipodean solidarities, it has 
with reluctance advanced beyond its interminable biographies of assorted opportunists of 
note. Typically, the patrological accounts of the lives of valiant white men2 and of their 


ae Working Nation. The White Paper on Employment and Growth (1994a). 


Presented by the Prime Minister, the Honourable P.J. Keating. Commonwealth House of 
Representatives. Canberra: Australian Government Publishing Service at p. 2. 


2. Australia's official history is inordinately masculine in tone and character and 
is infested with white 'Fathers' of one sort or another. Accordingly, Joseph Banks 
(1743-1820) and William Wentworth (1790-1872) are two contenders for the title of 


much celebrated incursions into an often fatal hinterland, have served to glamorise the 
expropriation of a fictive Terra Nullius? from its 'unfortunate race' of nomadic hunter- 
gatherers. Anthony Trollope (1815-1882), an accomplished traveller and prolific English 
novelist with aristocratic connections, expressed the white supremacist sentiments of his 
times when he conceptualised the 'deportment' of the Australian Aboriginal as that of 'a 
sapient monkey imitating the gait and manners of a do-nothing white dandy' (Trollope, 
1871-72: 100). In the inimitably civilised British tone which, paradoxically, has never 
quite managed to fully disguise nor completely lull the red-handedness of the white hun, 
Trollope (1871-72) would, on 2 November 1871, prescribe a ‘final solution’ for the 


‘problem’ of the antipodean 'monkey' thus: "Of the Australian black man we may certainly 


Father of Australia. Of lesser potency, George Angas (1789-1879) is reputed to have 
sired a smaller portion of the continent being known as the Father of South Austra- 
lia. Similarly, Robert Garran (1867-1957) is the recognised Father of Canberra, 
Australia's national capital; Henry Parkes (1815-1896) is often referred to as the 
Father of Australia's federation in 1901; and Henry Higgins (1851-1929) would father 
the Basic Wage in his 'Harvester' judgement whilst on the bench of Australia's High 
Court. For more extensive details of all of these seminal figures in Australia's 
ha Sitomusy,,, see Australian Folklore. A Dictionary of Lore, Legends and 
Popular Allusions (1972). Compiled by W. Fearn-Wannan. Melbourne: Lansdowne Press 
peyi Med. ati pp. 223-23. 


3. The cumulative effect of the landmark High Court decisions in Mabo v. Queensland 
and the Commonwealth (1988) 166 CLR 186 (Mabo No. 1) and Eddie Mabo and Ors v. The 
State of Queensland (1992) 66 ALJR 408 (Mabo No. 2) has been to repudiate this myth 
of Terra Nullius which stood as a pillar of Australian law since the white invasion 
in 1788. The leading judgement delivered by Brennan, J in Mabo No. 2 (66 ALJR 410- 
37) has struck down the time honoured Blackstonian '‘civilising' dogma that no pre- 
existing indigenous title to settled land could be recognised, or prima facie 
respected, unless (i) the particular country involved was conquered or ceded or (ii) 
native rights were specifically legitimated at or after settlement. Brennan, J there- 
fore ruled inter alia in Mabo No. 2 at p. 422 that: "the notion that native 
peoples may be "so low in the scale of social organisation' that it is ‘idle to 
impute to such people some shadow of the right known to our law' (In re Southern 
Rhodesia [1919] AC 211 at 233-234) can hardly be retained." Subsequent to Mabo No. 
1 and No. 2, the enactment of the highly controversial Native Title Act (Cmmth.) 
1993 formally recognised, protects and sets standards for dealing with the ongoing 
Aboriginal claims to land rights. Useful summaries and discussions of the Mabo 
decisions may be found in Lumb, R. (1993) 'Native Title to land in Australia: Recent 
High Court Decisions' in International and Comparative Law Quarterly, VOL. 
42, Part 1 at pp. 84-100; Bartlett, R. (1992) ‘The Aboriginal Land which may be 
Claimed at Common Law: Implications of Mabo' in The University of Western 
Australia Law Review, VOL. 22, No. 2 at pp. 272-99; Gregory, M. (1992) ‘Rewriting 
History 1. Mabo v Queensland: The Decision' in Alternative Law Journal, VOL. 17, 
No. 4 at pp. 157-61; Malbon, J. (1992) ‘The Implications of Mabo v. Queensland’ in 
Aboriginal Law Bulletin, VOL. 27 Nor 57 cat pp. 9; and: O'Connor, P. (1992) 
‘Aboriginal Land Rights After Mabo' in The Law Institute Journal, VOL. 66, No. 
t2 at pp- LI0S=07 


say that he has to go. That he should perish without unnecessary suffering should be the 


aim of all who are concerned in the matter." 4 


For all of the 'received triumphalist history of white Australia’ (Fitzgerald, 
1990: 58) sanguinely recording the resignation of the Australoids of Java Major to a 
normative Darwinian extinction, in reality, the often bitter and futile resistance of the 
indigenous inhabitants to the territorial encroachments of the white invaders has lasted well 
into this century and persists in the extant Aboriginal struggles for land rights (Rowley, 
1972; Lippmann, 1991; Dewar, 1992; Elder, 1992). The indelible Aboriginal blood stains 
on the wattle were certainly not occasioned by some stigmatic visitation. They were 
exacted as part of the foundations for a nobler and much more civilised polity/community. 
No doubt, had the so-called 'zoological survivals' in the Great South Land but understood 
it with the same Enlightenment clarity that their white plunderers apparently did, 
Australia's Pithecanthropus would have surely embraced the calling to a botanic 
obsolescence, and on the metaphysical assurance that “as natural selection works solely by 
and for the good of each being, all corporeal and mental endowments will tend to progress 
towards perfection.") To that end, well intentioned white administrators and assorted 
zealots who had surrendered themselves to the terminal care of the Australian Aborigines, 
plied a Trollopean ‘soothing of the dying pillow’ ministry with reasonable success. In so 
doing, they further embedded, as they contributed to, the mystification of the processes of 


depredation in the 'far away lands’, of its Aboriginal holocaust. 


With the monotonous devotion of so many of Australia's white 
historiographers to recounting the exploits of particular white individuals, lavishing as 
these remembrancers have, in the process, their somnolent intelligences upon the felicity of 


their prose to the almost total exclusion of the lived phenomena of their accounts, it is 


mM Trollope, A. [1871-72] (1967) Australia. Edited by P. D. Edwards and R. B. Joyce. 
St. Lucia: University of Queensland Press at p. 113. 


5. Darwin; €, [1859] (1895) The Origin of Species by Means of Natural 
Selection, or the Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle for 


Life. 5th Edition. London: William Clowes and Sons Limited at p. 402. 


as = 


then not all that astonishing to find one of Australia's most widely read historians declaring 
that the center stage of its white history has ordinarily "belonged neither to the visionaries 
nor to women, but to ruthless and tough men."© Such a view effectively sanctions the 
propagation of Australian history as the extrapolations of a methodological individualism, 
as a cult of patriarchally conceived identities, baptised as they usually have been in an 
immersion of dense, ethonarchic sentiments.’ History, really-existing history, as a 'long- 
run evolution of social, political and ideological structures in general by reference to the 
causal influence over time of the material aspects of the social totality’ (Lloyd, 1993: 170) 
is thus conveniently occluded. It is all but eclipsed. Those entire generations who have had 
to content themselves with the role of historical backdrop or audience would become more 
and more habituated to a potently formulated anglophilic script, an anglomorphia, 
which, among other things, idealised Anglo-Celtic women as the breeders of a pure and 
strong white race (Gordon, L. 1975; Curthoys, 1975; de Lepervanche, 1989). Like their 
oxen; like their sheep; like their pigs and their poultry, the invading white hordes would, 
and most certainly still are in the more refined Australian households, be bred with due 
regard to a pristine bloodline that stretches right back to the peasant bogs of a medieval 
Europe. At the dawn of this century, one of Australia's more fervent racists, Alfred Deakin 
(1856-1919), the fondly remembered lawyer-son of an accountant who would be 
appointed as an Attorney-General in the first Commonwealth Ministry of Edmund Barton, 
from 1901 to 1903, prided himself for having been ‘able to expel the Kanakas and close 
the door to Asiatics' (Davis, H. and Weaver, 1953: 151). In thus prefiguring the two 
fundamental pillars of Adolf Hitler's (1889-1945) ecstatic Mein Kampf (1924, 1926), 


viz. its volkisch abhorrence of miscegenation and its ruthless territorial conquest in the 


6. Clark, M. (1982) A Short History of Australia. Reprinted illustrated 2nd 
Edition. South Melbourne: The Macmillan Company of Australia Pty. Ltd. at p. 247. 
Connell (1978) provided a trenchant critique of the Clarkian historiography thus: "As 
the captive of his documents, Clark is the captive of the perspectives embedded in 


them....Given Clark's heavy dependence on newspapers and literary gents, he often 
produces nothing more than a rhetoric of Australian society as represented in the 
practice of its ideologues." The latter quote is taken from Connell, B. (1978) 


Manning Clark and the Science of History! in Meansin, VOL: 37, No. 2 at p. 265. 


7. The notion of ethnoarchy is used here to refer to the hierarchisation of 
ascripted and invoked races/ethnicities whereby Anglo-Celtism of one strain or 
another would invariably occupy the socio-cultural apex of the 'settled' lands. 


name of a higher civilisation, the 'pen' of white antipodean motherhood had to be 
vigilantly guarded against every possibility of its being sullied by the blood of the lesser 
breeds. Just as importantly, the black 'sapient monkeys' had ‘to go' and the Southern 
continent continually ‘opened up' to 'progress'.8 Pragmatically, as Australia's post-war 
economic and geo-political realities could no longer be accommodated to their procrustean 
white jukurrpa (dreaming), of which its malevolent anglomorphia lingers as a once 
omnipotent ingredient, the state began to prescribe a multiculturally soothing 
ethnophonia to coincide with the formal abrogation of the "White Australia Policy' on 24 
May 1973 (Col-lard, 1991). As de Lepervanche (1980) so deftly argued in this respect: 


"changing circumstances in the ongoing structural relations between 
capital and labour have had consequences for national and international 
political relations, and have fostered new cultural manifestations, 
institutions and forms. In the process, hegemony has had to be 
recreated....where racist behaviour and ideologies were convenient to 
ruling class interests one hundred years ago, the apparent opposite the 
promotion of ethnicity - performs a similar role today....Therefore, 
although the celebration of ethnic diversity and difference by 
governments and academics may reduce a certain amount of cultural 
prejudice, this promotion of ethnicity, particularly when it is elevated to 
sociological theory, masks conflicting class interests and the nature of 
class relations." 9 


From the recent export data which are shown in Table 2.1 on the next page, 
which depicts Australia's substantial trade dependency on its Asian-Pacific neighbours, 
particularly on Japan, with the single biggest earnings of over $15 Billion or twenty five 
per cent of Australia's total exports in 1992/93, any hoped for recrudescence of some 
integrative Parkesian ‘crimson thread of kinship' for cohering an insular, white Australia 
will, in the foreseeable future, probably remain consigned to the fringe status of a reactio- 


nary speranza that only hardened anglophiles like Blainey (1984), Knopfelmacher (1982) 


8. Australia, by the close of the twentieth century, is still a racist country, 
though nearly always denied to be so by its white middle to upper classes, and for 
whom their own racist socialisation is all but invisible. In another work, (Collard, 
1991), the author of this thesis has argued that this ‘trait’ of white Australians, 
so obvious to non-whites, cannot be simply understood in terms of a primordialist 
epistemology, a socio-biological theorisation or an ethno-pluralist myopia, but more 
properly as an instrumental/mobilisational ‘'variable' within the broader context of a 
‘settler' capitalist praxis. 


9. de Lepervanche, M. (1980) ‘From Race to Ethnicity' in Australian and New 
Zealand Journal of Sociology, VOL: 16, No. 1 at pp. 33-34. 
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and Chipman (1980) still nurture.!0 Continuing to untie this ‘crimson thread’ whose 
pigmentation owes more to its having been too generously impregnated in the blood of a 
decimated Aboriginal population than to the rosy interpellations of a far-flung white 


conviviality, Paul Keating, the incumbent Labor Prime Minister of Australia (1991- ), has 


TABLE 2.1: CONTEMPORARY AUSTRALIAN EXPORTS BY COUNTRY ($'000) 


1990/91 1991/92 1992/93 
($) ($) ($) 


ASEAN Countries (a) 6,333,695 1,261,256 8,667,201 
United Kingdom (b) 1,796,435 1,930,413 2,395,204 
EC Countries (c) 6,375,185 6,864,653 7,061,482 


Japan 14,378,460 14,574,284 15,204,194 
Korea, Republic of 32357017 3,365,093 3,969,004 
Taiwan 1,962,381 2,518,865 2,681,520 
Hong Kong 1,559,805 2,105,729 2,596,402 
China £347,502 1,458,346 2,268,046 
India 667,422 753,648 888,303 


TOTAL EXPORTS 52,398,960 55,026,854 60,777,629 


Notes: (a) The Association of South-East Asian Nations (ASEAN) is composed of Brunei, 
Indonesia, Malaysia, Philippines, Singapore and Thailand. (b) Figures included in European 
Community (EC) data. (c) EC countries are constituted by Belgium-Luxembourg, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, Portugal, Spain and the United Kingdom. 

Source: ABS (1993) Catalogue No. 5436.0 at pp. 1-4. 


revealed the substantive agenda of the state's ethnophonia when he problematised 
Australian multiculturalism in terms of: 


"how we can best use the local knowledge and language skills of our 
diverse workforce to penetrate foreign markets, how companies can lift 
their profits by tapping domestic niche markets, and how we can 
exploit our manifold workplace skills to lift productivity." 11 


10. An ivory turner who arrived in Sydney in July 1839 as a ‘bounty emigrant', Henry 
Parkes (1815-1896) was a thrice bankrupt who would ultimately realise that 
‘government office was his business - his means of fulfilling his petty-bourgeois 
dream Of being an ‘owner “of property! (Clark, ©. 1978; 257). An ‘inflexible free 
trader....the most prominent New South Wales federalist' (Ward, 1967: 94, 103), 
Parkes is best remembered for his racist, proto-fascist appeal in Melbourne in 
February 1890 when he envisioned a unified, federated white Australia bound together 
by ‘the crimson thread of kinship' (Stephen and Lee, 1959-60: 1119). 


it, Keating, P. (1992a) Opening Address. Productive Diversity in Business. 
Conference held at the Regent Hotel, Melbourne. October, 28-29, 1994. Canberra: 
Office of Multicultural Affairs at pp. 9=10). 


Better known for his haute couture than for his originality, Paul Keating's 

(1992a) minimalist approach to ‘cultural pluralism' apes the wider realities that as the 
extraction of surplus product and surplus value in the latter decades of this century has 
become all too patently internationalised, with workers of the world being, as a result, all 
too decidedly placed en vitrine, the multicultural, borderless corporation has not only 
become an actuality, it makes exceedingly good business sense and augurs well for even 
bigger corporate profits (The Economist. July 30, 1994: 59-60). Yet, for all of the 
‘paradigm’ shift to a reconstituted socio-culturality which, not all that long ago, vast 
numbers in the local white population would have decried as being insufferably ‘un- 
Australian’ (Little and Reed, 1989: 75), it cannot be averred that the airing of angloma- 
niacal sensibilities does not still occur in Australia, as they quite occasionally are, for 
example, in the pages of Quadrant, a local Right-Wing journal which achieved its early 
notoriety through receiving funds from the United States' Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) via the CIA's so-called Congress for Cultural Freedom (White, D. 1992: 5). For 
the rest of this decade, there may well be no more impressive a display of a racist 
Darwinianism in Quadrant to rival Murray's (1992) fierce rhetoric with respect to 
Australian Aboriginals thus: 

"The big questions are: Did we steal their land? And did our forebears 

commit 'genocide' against them? An unholy alliance of the far left and 

South African diplomats likes to think the answer is a resounding 

'yes'....If the surviving Aborigines had lived on and bred like 

nineteenth century whites, they would probably number several million 

today." 12 

Perhaps this recalcitrance of Australian Aboriginals to breed ‘like whites' is, 

after all, for the best in this the best of all possible antipodean worlds given that the 
presence of a 'black peril’ in the juridically Terra Nullius of a pre-1992 Australia would 
have, at the very least, exacerbated the melancholia of esteemed local commentators like 
Borrie and Price (1988), who have scientifically ascertained that 'persons of Anglo-Celtic 


descent make up some 75 per cent of the (Australian) population. Though post-war 


immigration has severely diluted the Anglo-Celtic character of the pre-war 


L2 Murray, R. (1992) ‘Seven Myths About Australia! in Quadrant, VOL. XXXVI, No. 5 
at pp: 40-41. 
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population, it has not changed it completely' {my emphases} [p. 1612]. Intent upon 
requiring humanity to continue existing at some sub-human level of grossly ascripted 
botanic characteristics, the local neo-Spencerians, dilutionists and other impenitent 'new' 
racists like Murray (1992) are, de facto, confessing their addiction to an inter-genera- 
tionally dispensed anglomorphia. These nouveau bigots appear quite oblivious of the 
reality that social production and the exchange of commodities in capitalist formations like 
Australia's, are principally, and ubiquitously, for profit-making and not for human need, 
much less then for the idle perpetuation of particular anglophilic excesses which have long 
exhausted their historic roles in the disendowment of an entire continent from its native 
inhabitants. In grasping the ramifications of this centrality of the profit or cash nexus in 
bourgeois society it was, most indubitably, Marx and Engels (1848) who had so brilliantly 
sketched the tenuous nature of its opportunistic cordialities as follows: 

"Constant revolutionising of production, uninterrupted disturbance of 

all social conditions, everlasting uncertainty and agitation distinguish 

the bourgeois epoch from all earlier ones. All fixed, fast-frozen 

relations, with their train of ancient and venerable prejudices and 

opinions, are swept away, all new-formed ones become antiquated 

before they can ossify. All that is solid melts into the air, all that is holy 

is profaned...." 13 

In common with other generalised commodity-based societies, Australia has 

certainly not managed to evade this 'Law of Socio-Cultural Motion' - the voluble gnashing 
of venerable white supremacist teeth and the public wringing of delicate conservative 
hands notwithstanding. Of course, there have been other 'gripping performances’ in the 
dramaturgy of Australian life 'from above' such as, for example, the almost mandatory 
attention given over to the symbiotic endearments of powerful nineteenth century rural and 
mining identities with rapacious urban mercantile and finance brokers. These, together 
with the growing number of 'choruses' that would be scripted into the historionomer's 


oblique chronicles, have all served to detract from a viewing of the now-Hobbesian and 


now-Kipinglian white plunderers of a 'vacant' Australasia as the accoucheurs of an 


13. Marx; K. and Engels, F. [1848] (1989) Manifesto of the Communist Party in 


Karl Marx and Frederick Engels. Selected Works. (3 Volumes). VOL. I. Moscow: 
Progress Publishers at p. 116. 
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evolving/constituted colonial and post-colonial 'settler' capitalist praxis. 14 Consequently, 
beyond the conventional atomisation and popularisation of an impositional white 
jukurrpa, any great expectations that a considerably more dynamic Australian historio- 
graphy might elucidate this country’s core turbulences, its ‘realities in conflict’ (Emy and 
Hughes, O. 1991), have been largely embargoed by a restrictive, indeed a hegemonic, 


social ontology of groups and/or individuals. 


From historically detached notables to Bonapartist congregations, far too 
much of Australia's 'history' consists of an unimaginative procession of dislocated felons, 
of early governors and penal officials, of colonial entrepreneurs as well as of sundry grou- 
pological 'artefacts' like the exclusivists, the emancipists, the 'bunyip' aristocracy of 
squatters, gold diggers and Federation Fathers, all of whom will dissolve out of one 
heuristic tragedy only to be reincarnated in another, more 'modern’, farce of civistic Prime 
Ministers of a federated Commonwealth, of sub-national Premiers of divergent repute, of 
publicly diffident bureaucrats, of business elites, union overlords and a squabbling 
Benthamite multitude of differentially reflexive assemblies (eg Jenks, 1911; Hancock, 
1930; 1947; 1969; 1976; Portus, 1932; Crawford, 1952a; 1952b; Crowley, 1960; 1973; 
1974; Shaw, A. 1966; 1983; Shaw, A. and Nicholson, 1967; Ritchie, 1975; Appleton, 
1986; Jupp, 1988; Nance, 1989). In the attempts at lending some coherence to their 
romanticised sketches, the laboured and premature celebrations of local historiographers of 
an egalitarian white order in the Southern Land have, as more radical commentators rightly 
maintained, simply abetted the mystification of the structurally embedded antagonisms and 
contradictions which still inform the core of Australia's commodity based formation 
(Fitzpatrick, 1951; Gollan, 1960; Serle, 1960; Connell, 1968; 1977; Ward, 1982; Jam- 
rozik, 1991: 142-76; McQueen, H. 1991; Bulbeck, 1993; cf. Encel, 1970; Wild, 1978, 


Ts. Rudyard Kipling (1865-1936) was a much celebrated anglophile who composed 'The 
White Man's Burden' in 1899. As a travelling scribe of the old British Empire, 
Kipling visited Australia in 1891 and contributed to its pre-Hornean ‘lucky country' 
mystique through his subsequent pronouncement that: "Sydney was populated by leisured 
multitudes in their shirt-sleeves, and all picnicking all day." Quoted in Jones, B. 
(19910 Kiplang im Australiat in Quadrant, VOL. XXXV, No. 1-2 at p. 68. 
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Hiller, 1981; Sherer, 1982; Kemp, C. 1992: 20-24; White, 1992: 29-35),15 Ultimately, 
orthodox Australian history, as an 'ideo-political commodity’ of 'image clusters' (Luke, 
1984: 49) which parodies its abstracted conjunctures, is little more than the textualised 
deployment and popularisation of an ‘organised forgetfulness’ (Fitzgerald, 1990: 58). 
Through its hegemonic attributions of social meanings, political purposes and collective 
dreamings, it contrives a menu of palatable truths about Australian society and mystifies 
the global expansion of capitalism. It is the tyranny of ‘history’ without history. In its 
stylised horrors and its ritualised fulfilments, Australian history, like canonical history in 
the broad, cannot indeed escape re-asserting itself here as tragedy, there as farce, whilst all 
the while entraining the damnosa hereditas of the ungrateful dead which 'weighs like a 
nightmare on the brain of the living’ (Marx, 1852: 413). In sympathy with de 
Lepervanche's (1980) assessment of the historiographic representations of capitalism 
'down under', Jakubowicz (1981) has also, and quite correctly, argued that all of these 
elevations of an antipodean mythopoeia are themselves inextricable from the: 

"successive stages of reconstructing Australian class relations to 

maintain hegemony and class domination, though each stage has its 


specific historic dimension that frames a particular ideological package 
as the appropriate formulation at a particular time." 16 


Beyond Romantic Historiographies and Bunyip Harmonies 


Whilst there are clearly exceptions to the imperium of an antipodean 


‘history’ without history, these are comparatively few in number and consist of 


15. For a sophisticated treatment of history and historical processes which attempts 
to resolve ‘the dialectic between the structuring power of people and the enabling 
and (constraining real structures of “society! fp. 192] im favour of a Structurist 
ontology and epistemology, see Lloyd, C. (1993) The Structures of History. 
Oxford: Blackwell Publishers. A useful literature review and critique of the 
construction of Australian history which includes an examination of the motif of 
egalitarianism may be found in Bulbeck, C. (1993) Social Sciences in Austra- 
lia: An Introduction. Marrickville (NSW): Harcourt Brace Jovanovich Group 
(Australia) Pty. Ltd. at pp. 22-112. For an eclectic approach to inequality in 
Australia, providing as this does a range of perspectives founded on primordialist, 
mobilisationist, instrumentalist and structuralist assumptions, see the edited 
collection Dy Hiller, Bs. (1981) (ed.) Class n Inequali in Australia: 
Sociological Perspectives and Research. Sydney: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 
Group (Australia) Pty. Ltd. 


16, Jakubowicz, A. (1981) ‘State and Ethnicity: Multiculturalism as Ideology' in 
Australian and New Zealand Journal of Sociology, VOL. 17, No. 3 at p. 6. 
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marginalised histories 'from below’. Contrasting the uncompromisingly individualistic and 
groupistic ontologies of conventional recitations with a more structurally inflected 
narrative, Lloyd, C. (1987) has generally characterised the global adventures of an 
aggressive bourgeois pioneerism in the 'new' lands thus: 


"the native inhabitants were scattered, fairly easily conquered, and 
subsequently marginalized and degraded by the economic and social 
processes of development....neither the labour power of the native 
inhabitants nor of imported slaves was exploited to any significant 
degree....Rather it was a combination of features that formed the 
elements of the production process, particularly in the second half of 
the nineteenth century: extensive land, livestock and usually minerals; 
capital intensive primary production for export; rapid growth of 
commercial cities; mainly free immigrant wage-labour; and large 
amounts of metropolitan capital in association with local elites." 17 


Specifically in relation to Australia, nothing could be further from the 
mainstream occasionalism of embellished tragedies and resurrected farces than the boldly 
counter-hegemonic analyses which Buckley, K. and Wheelwright (1988) have thematised 
in terms of: 


"the destruction of Aboriginal society, seizure of the means of 
production; the genesis of capital accumulation, formation of social 
classes, class struggle, the emancipation of women, the use of state 
power; economic crises, imperialism and racism, the impact of foreign 
capital and immigration; the rape of the environment, the concentration 
and centralization of capital and attempts to regulate it, alienation, the 
fetishism of commodities and its effects on human relationships; 
unemployment and the industrial reserve army, neo-fascism, 
transnational capitalism, repression and the client state." 18 


Certainly too, Connell and Irving's (1992) panoramic Class Structure in 
Australian History must be cited here for the authors' fleshing out of: 


"the transition in the 1840s that marked the triumph of corporate 
capitalism and free labour over a plantation economy; the economic 
crisis and political reorganisation around 1890 that ushered in a 


17, see Lioyd; C. (1987) "Capitalist Beginnings in Australia: A Review' in Arena, 
Tesue No. 81 at p. 49, 


18, Buckley, K. and Wheelwright, T. (1988) No Paradise for Workers: Capitalism 
and the Common People in Australia 1788-1914. Melbourne: Oxford University 
Press at p. 2. This work builds on the previous anthologies edited by Wheelwright, E. 
and Buckley, K. (LISSI) (eds.) Essays in the Political Economy of 
Australian Capitalism. Volume 1, 1975; Volumes 2 and 3, 1978; Volume 4, 1980 and 
Volume 5, 1983. Frenchs Forest: Australia & New Zealand Book Co. Pty. Ltd. See also 
the earlier synoptic and ambitious entry by Wheelwright, E. (1986) 'Marxist Analysis 
of Capitalism in Australia: Past, Present and Future' in Dowdy, E. (ed.) Marxist 
Policies Today in Socialist and Capitalist Countries. St. Lucia: University 
of Queensland Press at pp. 1-23. 
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struggle over the viability of capitalism; and the reconstruction of 
industry and the state from the mid-1930s that re-established local 
capitalism on new terms." 19 
As other commentators have also, and properly identified, all of these 
periodic re-orderings of capitalist relations in Australia, like the progress of capitalism in 
the broad, were, and remain, discernibly uneven (Maddock and Stilwell, 1989: 255-71; 
Head, 1986: 11 ff.). In terms of time, Australian capitalism has had its share of 'boom- 
bust' and 'stop-go' cycles. In terms of space, Australia has clearly been subject to uneven 
geographical developments. And in terms of class, Australians have always experienced 
inequalities of income and wealth. Strictly speaking, therefore, it is probably unwise to 
unqualifiedly announce that contemporary Australian society is somehow now more 
unequal than hitherto (eg Kemp, C. 1991; Lombard, 1991; Stilwell, 1989), if by that 
proposition it might be misunderstood that at some point or other in the 'white man's 
errand’ into the black Southern wilderness, the existential distinctions between the 
possessed and the dispossessed had been so tenuous that all of Australia's 
disharmonies could easily have dissolved themselves into a Saint-Simonian, a Fourierian 
or an Owenite Nouvelle Harmonie. Yet, from the ‘liberally inclined’ accounts of local 
identities such as David Kemp - a one time senior economic advisor to ex-Liberal Prime 
Minister Malcolm Fraser (1975-76); an erstwhile Professor of Politics at Monash 
University in Melbourne (1979-90); and, more extantly, a Liberal Opposition front bench 
member in the Commonwealth’s House of Representatives (1990-_) - the deliquescence of 
the normative ‘limits of government’, as a mode of colonial socialism, has been an 
undoubted and 'un-natural' part of Australian history. Quite selectively, Kemp (1989) left 
out of his assessment that this sub-human, this patriarchal and this very white socialism 
‘had one essential characteristic, it was exclusivity: particularly the exclusivity of 
Australians against non-white immigrants (and inhabitants) and the products of non-white 
labour’ {emphasis in original} (Lovell, 1994: 152). In a collection of obituarial essays by 


like-minded ideologues, which included other Right-Wing expositors like Richard Blandy, 


19. Connell R. and tevang, D. (1992) Class “Structure in Australian History: 
Poverty and Progress. 2nd Edition. Melbourne: Longman Cheshire Pty. Ltd. at p. 8. 
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like Lauchlan Chapman, like John Hyde, Wolfgang Kasper, Michael Porter and Cliff 
Walsh, Kemp, D. (1989) would, not surprisingly, deploy a cynical and tautologous 
primordialism against his straw-woman collectivism, his 'socialisme sans doctrine’ 
(Métin, 1901), as follows: 


"Governments have been used to protect local industries, regulate the 
workplace in the interests of health and safety, control the hours of 
work, put floors under and ceilings above wages, restrict entry into 
trades and professions, establish systems of public education, construct 
great public works, encourage unionism, build cities, provide support 
for the poor and disadvantaged, defend the nation against external 
aggression and maintain internal peace and order. Governments have 
set out to encourage us to exercise, stop smoking, pick up litter, drive 
courteously and safely, enjoy good music, save energy and preserve 
the environment. Governments have been seen as principal instruments 
for securing economic prosperity and a good quality of 
life....government obviously ought not to attempt to do things which it 
cannot in fact do....the limits of the instruments available to 
government to achieve any policy objectives are fundamental to the 
failure of socialism. These in turn arise from the limits of human nature 
itself.....The limits of authority are less obvious than its capacities, but 
they are real and inescapable." 20 


As though to spite the dominant and patriotic fabrication of Australia's 
white history as (i) a syncretic, liberal historico-drama of immemorialised individuals and 
groups advancing a just civilisation 'down under’, and privileged by (ii) a retrojected 
liberalist anxiety about the unnaturalness and futility of an 'actually-occurred' proto- 
Bolshevism, the untidy eruptions of antipodean class belligerences which have been at 
their most striking at the major crises of Australian capitalism in the 1890's and the 1930's 
are much less symptomatic of any such fictive communalisms than of the structured chaos 
of an embedded logic of greed, of rapacity, and of the self-antagonising modes of 
bourgeois exploitation.2! That these conflicts and struggles, as class conflicts and class 


struggles, were more or less virulent, more or less abated, at different stages of 


20. Kemp, D. (1989) ‘The Limits of Government' in Ulyatt, C. (ed.) The Good Fight: 


Essays in Honour of Austin Stewart Holmes (1924-1986). North Sydney: Allen 
& Unwin at pp. 39-41. 


21. In fact, these eruptions in Australian capitalism go back as far the spontaneous 
individual actions of "workers in the period of Australia's convict production 
(1788-1830), culminating in the first 'strike wave' of 1838-46 in the subsequent 
Phase of pastoral and incipient craft production (1830-50). For an empirical study of 
industrial conflict in Australia’s history, see Waters; M. (1982) Strikes. in 


Australia: A Sociological Analysis of Industrial Conflict. North Sydney: 
George Allen & Unwin Australia Pty. Ltd. 
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Australia's, and mutatis mutandis are so extant, do not then warrant a sanguine 
| teleology of ameliorating, improving, transcendence towards peace, prosperity and Bishop 
Berkeley. Miliband (1989) was certainly astute in seizing upon the congenital festering of 
conflict within bourgeois societies like Australia when the author more generally 
| maintained that: 


"class struggle at the point of production does not rage permanently and 
is not red in tooth and claw. Nevertheless, the antagonism is there, and 
precludes effective pacification: such co-operation as is achieved is 
always fraught and unstable and frequently collapses into confrontation 
and conflict....the protagonists may not themselves have any notion 
| that it is ‘class struggle' in which they are engaged, even though they 
| are well aware that they are engaged in some kind of conflict.” {my 
j emphasis} 22 


| Quite clearly too, the elemental role of the Australian state has been to 
| furnish and refurbish the infrastructural as well as the ideological necessities of bourgeois 
| existence within Australia. With a spirited Machiavellianism which is the moral epitome of 
all hitherto pioneering capitalism, the pleomorphic antipodean state could, and would, 
! from its embryonic appearances in the progressive self-governance of Australia's colonies, 
| which occurred as early as 1855 and which culminated in a federated Parliament in 1901, 
| both nurture a pragmatic protectionism locally and, more pronouncedly since Australia 
| became a signatory to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) in 1948, 
| simultaneously exalt in the greater liberalisation of the global trading environment. Hailed 
| for being 'an acute observer’ (Aitkin, 1977: xxiii) of Australian society at the turn of the 
| century, it was Albert Métin (1871-1918) who summed up the pragmatism of antipodean 


statism thus: 


| "Quand on considère ce dévelopement des services publics on est tenté 
| de croire à une évolution nouvelle qui aboutirait au socialisme d'état ; 
| en effet, ce n'est pas au nom d'un principe ni en application d'un 
système, c'est pour répondre a des nécessités que l'état est intervenu 
dans un domaine partout ailleurs réservé à l'initiative particulière. (When 
one considers this (Australia's) development of public infrastructure, there is a 
| temptation to imagine there is here a new evolution that will resolve itself in state 
| 


22. Miliband's (1989) argument is in fact more comprehensive than this including as 
it does (i) other forms of struggles less obviously related to class exploitation at 
ther pointe “of capitalist production; (i1) various modes’ of domination which abet, 
sustain and/or reinforce exploitation; and (iii) the critical role of the state in 
i reproducing the bourgeois social order. The quote from the text of the thesis is 
| taken from Miliband (1989) Divided Societies: Class Struggle in Contemporary 
ni Capitalism. Oxford: Oxford University Press at pp. 5-6. 
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socialism; ....in reality, it is neither in the advance of a principle nor in the 
implementation of a system, but in response to the daily imperatives that the state 
has intervened in a domain which, everywhere else, is the province of private 
enterprise). {my translation} 23 


The functional attributes of the pleomorphically evolved cynosures of 
colonial and post-colonial public power which have manifested themselves in a statist 
fretting and strutting as employer, developer, interest protector, regulator, arbitrator and 
distributor, facilitator and organiser, and as direct producer and subsidy provider (Head, 
1985: 3-55; Adam, 1991: 69; Davis G., Wanna, Warhurst and Weller, 1993: 24-28) were 
thus never performed upon the minuscule stage of Australia's white history for their own 
sake. Neither were the hegemonic affectations that were variously marshalled, acclimatised 
and inscribed in each of its historically specific form-determinations as national and sub- 
national 'sovereignties', the pleomorphia of the modern Australian state,24 seriously 
calculated to progress beyond a bunyip colonial socialism and achieve their synthesis as a 
‘beacon’ or a ‘light' on a twentieth century Chifleyian hill (cf. Butlin, Barnard and Pincus, 


1982: 10-48).25 Through a variety of means and contrivances which have been 


23. Métin, A. (1901) Le Socialisme Sans Doctrines: La Question Agraire et 
la Question Ouvriére en Australie et Nouvelle-Zélande. Paris: Ancienne 
Librairie Germer Bailliére at p. 229-30. 


24. The pleomorphic character of the capitalist state and the mystifying 
rationality of its mutually inclusive/exclusive functionalities with respect to the 
state's intrinsic relationship with capital - the pleomorphia of the bourgeois 
state - is discussed more extensively in the next chapter of this thesis, Chapter 3, 
The Poverty of Political Scientific Pedagogy, the Critique of Pure 
State and Shut-Off Proportionality. Further discussion occurs in Chapter 4, 
The Politics o£ Corporate Individualism and the Disenchantment of 
Apocrypha “Down Under". 


25. Joseph Benedict (Ben) Chifley (1885-1951) was an Australian Labor Prime Minister 
from 1945 to 1949 who had a Platonic conception of the leaders of the labour movement 
as ‘social evangelists who are charged with a great responsibility'. A ‘socialist- 
from-above' who believed in a fallen ‘human nature' and the political 'father' of the 
Australian-manufactured Holden car who much preferred to drive his powerful American 
buick, Chifley was a committed centralist who sought greater powers for the 
Commonwealth as against those of the sub-national states and aspired to nationalise 
private trading banks and public utilities. In keeping with the Chifleyian 
‘socialism-from-above', the state was used to smash Australia's coal miners strike 
which began on 27 June 1949. Commonwealth troops were ordered to mine coal in New 
South Wales and attempts were made to impound union funds. Days before the defeat of 
his government at the December polls of 1949, Chifley would intone his often quoted 
‘beacon, light on the hill“ socialism which set for the ‘community', particularly for 
the 'more fortunately placed', the benevolent task of caring after the ‘less 
fortunate'. For more detailed accounts, see initially Deery, P. (1995) 'Chifley, the 
Army and the 1949 Coal Strike’ in Labour History, No. 68. at pp. 80-97; Craig, J. 
(1993) Australian Politics. A Source Book. 2nd Edition. Marrickville: Harcourt 
Brace & Company, Australia; Ritchie, J. (1993) (ed.) Australian Dictionary of 
Biography. Volume 13. Carlton: Melbourne University Press; Atkinson, A. (1992) The 
Dictionary of Famous Australians. St. Leonards: Allen & Unwin Pty. Ltd.; and 
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opportunistically accoutred in either an amphictyonic, an ataraxic or an authoritarian 
mantle; through orchestrated benevolences; through a welfarist largesse; through promises, 
threats and modes of coercive practices, the legitimation of overall capital accumulation as 
an interminable project an-sich and fur-sich was, and remains, the raison d'être of the 
Australian state. To recall just two of the organising metaphors of the commodity state in 
the classical Marxist lineage, the Australian state has been, and is still, in esse, the 
‘executive committee’ and the 'talk shop' of the bourgeoisie. Its pre-eminent mandate is 
the overall reproduction of capitalist relations in the antipodes, more so panoptically now 
as it daily welcomes, internalises, mediates and attempts to regulate the 'new world order’ 
of a borderless capitalism within the bounds of mutually fraying sovereignties. For all of 
the traditional fund of denials to the contrary, and to which the interlocking Australian 
petit-bourgeois intelligentsia has contributed most handsomely, this elemental congruity 
of raison d'état and raison d'entreprise subsists in Terra Australis as an imperative 
principle of its polity/community. With the dominant global and local raison d'entreprise in 
the latter 'market' decades of this century being almost exclusively about (i) continuous 
improvement (kaizen); (ii) Total Quality Management (TQM); and (iii) enabling greater 
competitiveness as a means to ever larger profit margins, it is no mere accident that Aus- 
tralia's present raison d'état should also be about individuating its own historically 
‘external’ trade liberalising ardours, its so-called ‘liberal internationalisation' through 
normatively adjusting, aligning, the circumference of the state's orbit accordingly 
(Industry Commission, 1992; Kasper, 1994). For a local working class which, as a matter 
of its received labourism, has deviated into a series of class compromises and other 
accommodationist culverts, its 'unholy alliance’ (Lloyd, A. 1991: 52) with a protectionist 
endeared bourgeois faction that is daily reaping its comprador status, the progressive 
‘levelling of the playing field’, from the 1970’s onwards, hastens, at each 'Accordist' 
milestone, the proletariat's nemesis, its bitter Gestalt. 26 


Johnson, Carol (1990) ‘Labor Governments Then and Now' in Current Affairs 
Bulletiine VOH. 67; NOs woe 


26. For a brief and descriptive account of this ‘unholy alliance', see initially 
Healey, B. (1972) Federal Arbitration in Australia: An Historical Outline. 
Melbourne: Georgian House Pty. Ltd. A more sophisticated analysis may be found at 
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Capitalism is still alive and well in Australia. Indeed it is flourishing, not 
least because of its hitherto mystifying histology, but in large part now also, because of the 
recently added and pedestrian gnosis that contemporary Australians are the most fortunate 
heirs of a post-Fordist, post-industrial, post-Thatcherist, post-Reaganist, post-Cold War 
and a neo-Tofflerian 'Third Wave'. Propounding this new jukurrpa at his inaugural 
address as the Director and Ronald F. Henderson Professor of the Institute of Applied 
Economic and Social Research at the University of Melbourne, Professor Richard Blandy 
(1993) enthused over its implications for 'grassroots' Australians thus: 


"The Third Wave is about me and us. It is about shared objectives, 
shared experiences, shared joys and sorrows at the grassroots. It is 
about the expression of personality and individualism in a personal 
context in a group where such intimate expressions can be registered 
and can count. The Third Wave is about embracing the scope for 
individual or small group action; it is about the empowerment of 
ordinary human beings living in a free and decent society. It concerns 
reducing the child-like dependency of people on the state, about which 
Tocqueville warned us, which permits them to do the real living, to 
take the real decisions affecting our lives, while we sit fuddled in front 
of our TVs watching the latest circus event. It is about getting rid of the 
controllers." {emphases in original} 27 


Less provincial in its orientation, though certainly no less intent on 
promoting that de Tocquevillean providentialism within the Australian community/polity, it 
is apposite to briefly recall the fifth and pivotal theme of the 'Garnaut Report’ (1989), so- 
named after Professor Ross Garnaut of the Australian National University and one of that 


university's more vociferous ‘economic restructurists’. An entrepreneurial academic par 


Chapters 2, 5S and 6 in Beialharz, P. (1994) Transforming Labor: Labour 
Tradition and the Labor Decade in Australia. Melbourne: Cambridge University 
Press. See also the comparative approach in Svallfors, S. (1993) Labourism versus 


Social Democracy?: Attitudes to Inequality in Australia and Sweden. 
Social Policy Research Centre (SPRC). Reports and Proceedings, No. 107. Kensington: 
SPRO Por al Corrective “to Svaliltors si) (19:98) “erroneous ‘conclusion ‘that ‘the 
spectacular failure of the Australian Coalition (Liberal/National Parties) to gain 
office in the midst of a severe recession in the 1993 election is clearly indicative 
of the difficulty of neo-liberalism to ground policies in any real value changes in 
the population' [p. 53], see Marsh, I. (1994) 'The Politics of Increasing Value-Added 
Exports' in Marsh, I. (ed.) Australian Business in the Asian Pacific Region. 
Melbourne: Longman Cheshire Pty. Limited. An enlightened apologist of Australian 
Capitalism, Marsh (1994) has quite correctly identified ‘standing image, and 
strategic political skills....whether of the left or right, in legitimating the neo- 
liberal program“ Ip- 345]. 


27, Blandy, R. (1993) ‘Learning to Ride the Third Wave'. Inaugural address of the 
Director and Ronald F. Henderson Professor, Institute of Applied Economic and Social 
Research, University of Melbourne and reproduced in The Australian Economic 
Review, No. 201l st Quarter at ps 10. 
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excellence; a distinguished Member of the Order of Australia; Professor Dr. Garnaut is 
also a one-time senior bureaucrat in Papua New Guinea’s Department of Finance who 
would re-surface in that country as the Chairperson of the Rio Tinto Group’s Lihir Gold 
Limited.28 On 9 October 1995, the Rio Tinto Group became the world’s largest mining 
group, with the $27 Billion merger of the London-based Rio Tinto Zinc (RTZ) 
Corporation Plc. and the Melbourne-based Riotinto Conzinc Australia (CRA) Limited, the 
latter having been 92 per cent owned by RTZ in 1962, 80 per cent in 1976, 70.6 per cent 
in 1977, 49 per cent in 1986, and 44 per cent in 1989 (Australian Financial Review. 
November 28, 1995: 21; Sydney Morning Herald. October 10, 1995: 25). In his 
report to Robert (Bob) Hawke, the then Prime Minister of Australia (1983-1991) and 
Gareth Evans, the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade (1988- ), Garnaut (1989) would 
draw from his experiences as the erstwhile economic advisor to Hawke (1983-1985), for 
which he would, in turn, be rewarded with an ambassadorship to the People's Republic of 
China (1985-1988), and insist that: 


"we must accelerate progress in domestic economic reform, to build a 

flexible, internationally-oriented economy that is capable of grasping 
the opportunities that will emerge in the decades ahead. Of greatest 
direct relevance are the needs to press ahead with trade 
liberalisation, towards the abolition of all official res- 
trictions in trade imposed at Australia's borders by the end 
of the century; to maintain a strong economic orientation in a non- 
discriminatory immigration program on the current scale; and to 
continue with liberal, non-discriminatory policies on direct foreign 
investment." {my emphases} 29 


For all of their exuberant 'New Age' garrulity and their illuminating post- 


Platonic scientology, Garnaut's (1989) and Blandy's (1993) ‘immanent metaphysics' 


28 In his 'Chairman’s' address of Lihir Gold Limited's 1995 prospectus, Garnaut 


signs off as Dr. Garnaut. In section 3 of the same document dealing with directors 
and senior management of Lihir Gold, Garnaut is introduced to the subscribing public 
as, among other things, a Professor of Economics at the Research School of Pacific 
and Asian Studies at the Australian National University in Canberra. See Lihir Gold 
Limited (1995) Initial Public Offering of Ordinary Shares. Prospectus. Port 
Moresby: Lihir Gold Limited at pp. 6 and 39. 


29. Garnaut, R. (1989) Australia and the Northeast Asian Ascendancy. Report 
to the Prime Minister and the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Canberra; 
Australian Government Publishing Service at be V7. Essentially, this report 
reiterated an earlier ideological defense of market liberalisation for Australia 
which was also asserted to be ‘in the national interest' [p. 120]. See also, 
therefore, Anderson, K. and Garnaut, R. (1987) Australian Protectionism: 
Extent, Causes and Effects. North Sydney: Allen & Unwin Australia Pty. Ltd. 
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amount to little more than a now fashionable advocacy of various genres of a 'market' 
fundamentalism which, in Australia, have been more or less latent in this country’s 
unimaginative discourse of statist/'laissez-aller' policy musings and prescriptions (Clark, 
C. 1958; Campbell, J. et. al. 1981; Loveday, 1982; Warhurst, 1986; Anderson, K. and 
Garnaut, 1987; Evatt Research Centre, 1989; Perkins, 1989; Costa and Easson, 1991; 
Capling and Galligan, 1992; Bell, S. 1993; Grabosky and Braithwaite, 1993; Harper and 
Leslie, 1993). Whether some or all of these learned ruminations are to be finally accounted 
for in terms of an overarching tradition of Benthamite positivist individualism or 
utilitarianism (eg Collins, 1985, 1987); desiccated and tediously analysed in minutiae 
within the assorted bunkers of contrived and xenophobic policy encampments (eg Power, 
1990; Jennett and Stewart, 1990; Jupp and Kabala, 1993; Gray, 1994; Williams, 1994); or 
employed as so many sounding boards so as the better to amplify a meta-policy longing 
for a Kantian, neo-Muller-Armackian 'social market' economy in the antipodes (eg Emy, 
1993: 196-221; cf. Halal and Nikitin, 1992: 95-113), the tacit reification of the Australian 
formation is, in all cases, privileged by the segregationistic observances of the state and 
the market/society as discrete ontological 'moments' or fixtures. This pro-systemic 
naturalisation of a disarticulated community/polity explains in no small measure why it is 
as difficult for either the classical or the 'new' Liberales to finalise their ecumenical pre- 
occupations with the hermetically posited bourgeois antinomies of right and might, of 
liberty and authority, as it is for them to resist excoriating lesser incarnates who are not 
so civically disposed. It was, therefore, not altogether unexpected that Brennan, G. (1987) 
should have found himself being invested with the persona of an enfant terrible at a 
Restraining Leviathan conference for alluding to the very obvious in the following 
interrogative: 
"Assuming that we think there's a 'problem' about the size of 


government, do we see ourselves as part of the ideological battle (or a 
battle of interests), or are we above it?" {emphases in original} 30 


20.2) Brennan, Ge (1987) ‘Concluding Discussion' in James, M. (ed.) Restraining 
Leviathan: Small Government in Practice. Proceedings of a Conference organised 
by the Centre for Independent Studies, held in Sydney on 17-18 November 1986. St. 
Leonards: The Centre for Independent Studies Limited at p. 339. 
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Modelling Long Waves in the Workers' Paradise 'Down Under' 


For those who are far more serious about analysing the logic and practice of 
capitalism in Australia and on decomposing its moralische - an enduring ideology of 
antipodean developmentalism which has vivified its dominant historiography of detached 
‘image clusters’ - the implications for Australian society of the so-called ‘death of 
industrialism and the rise of a new civilization....a configurative society’ (Toffler, 1980: 
18, 436) must be more substantively fathomed. As David and Wheelwright (1989) have 
initially re-metaphorised it, Toffler's (1980) 'Third Wave' might perhaps be usefully 
rehabilitated to the broader ocean of a modern industrial capitalism with its ebb and flow of 
Empire manifesting (i) a primary swell of Rule Britannia which peaked well before the 
end of World War II; (ii) a secondary billow of a Pax Americana which coursed out of 
the jubilant 1944 United Nations Monetary and Financial Conference in Bretton Woods, 
New Hampshire and which held sway until it would itself be overtaken by (iii) the third 
surge of a Pax Japonia.3! Pax Americana or the ‘American Peace’, it will be recalled, 
was primarily to do with the ambitions of the United States as the primo tenore of the 
‘free world’ to effect a capitalist modernisation of the entire globe beginning with post-war 
Europe and Japan. This historical span when the United States felt moved to create the 
world after its own image was itself reflective of "a period of economic optimism in which 
the West expected a developing world economy to unite around fast-growing flows of 
trade, aid, capital and skilled labour." 32 The new frenzy of development, progress, 
advancement and modernisation, as it became all too quickly apparent, remains 


underwritten by an older and unquenchable thirst for greater profits by a post-statal 


31, For a generous contextualisation of the ‘American declinist' thesis which 
provides a historical background to the saliency of a Pax Japonia, see Kennedy, P. 
(ESS es) The Rise and Fall of the Great Powers: Economic Change and 
Military Conflict from 1500 to 2000. New York: Random House. A relatively more 
recent and instructive review of the literature on the rise and fall of global 
hegemonic functions may be found in Arrighi, G. (1990) ‘The Three Hegemonies of 
Historical Capitalism' in Review, VOL. XIII, No. 3 at pp. 365-411. 


32. See Corbridge, S. (1993) (ed.) World Economy. New York: Oxford University Press 
ac pir ig 
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bourgeoisie which, as always, 'must nestle everywhere, settle everywhere, establish 


connections everywhere' (Marx and Engels, 1848: 116). 


Whilst it is debatable whether the 21st Century will in fact be informed by a 
so-called 'Confucian Renaissance’ that will undermine the 'relevance and credibility of 
values associated with the past European or US world order’ (Little and Reed, 1989: 97), 
a present reality which might support the notion of an 'Asian' hegemony, a Pax Japonia, 
is Japan's as yet unchallenged global leadership in such crucial areas as 'consumer- 
oriented industrial products, applied technology, institutional organisation and financial 
accumulation’ [p. 97].33 Certainly, and given the export data which have already been 
referred to in Table 2.1 above, the importance of Japan to Australia's economy is beyond 
question. For David and Wheelwright (1989) the consequences of this "Third Wave' of 
‘oriental development’ have been such that: 


"our British and American owners are joined at a rapid pace by their 
Japanese and East Asian counterparts. This is the third wave of foreign 
capital now lapping our shores. Each wave of foreign investment 
brings with it not only benefits and costs which can be measured in 
economic terms, and forms of political dependency, but also many 
characteristics of its country of origin, such as managerial practices, 
attitudes to labour relations and the environment, its culture and politi- 
cal ideology....This Third Wave is reaching Australia at a time when a 
new world is emerging. Not only is capitalism becoming more 
international and dividing into power blocs, but US dominance is 
waning, and Asian capitalism, led by Japan is coming to the forefront.- 
... The supremacy of US imperialism is giving way to a new dominant 
force; to oppose this force is not to be anti-Japanese or anti-Asian, but 
rather to be anti-imperialist in whatever form this may occur - 
political, economic or cultural." {emphases in original} 34 


However welcomed this sort of ‘nationalist critique’ is in drawing attention 
to nationally intrusive capitals, to their ramifications for the evolving composition of 
Australia's economy (see Table 2.2 on the following page) and to the configuration of its 


workforce (see Figure 2.1 in APPENDIX I), David and Wheelwright's (1989) far too 


33. For a less culturo-centric though similar thesis arguing that: "The outlook for 
the world trading system and the East Asian trade are almost synonymous" [p. 1], see 
Anderson, KS (1994) Outlook for the World Trading System Beyond the 
Uru Round. NCDS/AIDAB onference: Challenges and ©Ọ rtunities for. 
East Asian Trade. July 13-14, 1994. The Australian National University, Canberra. 


2425 David), AL and Wheelwright, T. (1989) The Third Wave: Australia and Asian 
Capitalism. Sutherland: Left Book Club Co-operative Ltd. at pp. xiv-xvi. 
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elegant us 'native' and them ‘foreign’ dichotomy always threatens to degenerate into a 
conservative defense of the 'indigenous' formation, which is no other than the historical 
instantiation and on-going socio-cultural initialisation of a globally abiding profluence of 


capitalist exploitation. Even putting to one side David and Wheelwright's (1989) anxieties 


TABLE 2.2: STRUCTURE OF THE AUSTRALIAN MACRO-ECONOMY 
(Expressed as a Percentage of GDP) 


Year Farming Mining Manufacturing Other 
O % o 


1900/01 
1913/14 
1919/20 
1928/29 
1938/39 
1948/49 
1955/56 
1962/63 
1968/69 
1973/74 
1980/81 
1990/91 


12 38.3 
13.4 58.0 
135 60.0 
16.7 60.3 
18.5 58.7 
26.2 50.0 
28.0 53.8 
26.8 58.9 
26.1 61.9 
Don 63.2 
20.6 675 
17.0 71.0 


0.3 
JA 
3.0 
1.8 
a3 
2.9 
2a 
E 
2.4 
4.0 
6.5 
8.0 


Note: Percentages of GDP are shown at Factor Cost. 
Source: Maddock and McLean (1987: 19) for 1900/01 to 1980/81. 


about the compositional impact of ‘foreign capital’, of ‘Asian capitalism’, with respect to 
the historical development of the local formation, and of which any conventional macro- 
economic data similar to those in Table 2.2 ostensibly make self-evident, these authors' 
programmatic inclinations to achieve a ‘shut-off proportionality of all the branches of the 
economy within a national framework, means to pursue a reactionary utopia' (Trotsky, 
1930: 278).35 Their Arcadian economic nationalism finally aspires to a pre-nineteenth 
century mercantilism, the supreme virtues of which were the frequency and breadth of 


armed conflicts between rigorously self-regarding sovereignties. Evidently also, the 


35, Obviously, an argument in favour of ‘positive acculturation', of the '‘Japanisa- 
tion’ of the Australian workforce as a way for us to ‘catch up‘ with them, to 
‘better ourselves', obtains of the same mystifying rationality in terms of defending 
locational capitalism, albeit that this defense of class exploitation is elevated as 
a "progressive' appropriation of the modalities of ‘the other'. See, for example, the 
assessment of Palmer, G. (1987) ‘Human Resource Management and Organisational 
Analysis' in Human Resource Management Australia, VOL. 25, No. 2 at pp: SATA. 
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conflation of bordered culture, race and capital which is tacitly indulged in any 
nationalist critique of the transnationalisation of capitalism affords, despite all pious 
disclaimers, a basis for much cultural and/or racist antipathy against the latest ‘alien’ 
fusion, which, in the present historical context, is against Asian or yellow capital. 
Given, moreover, the far greater visibility of human beings as culturally and racially 
ascripted subjects in comparison to the more opaque logic of capital which strategically 
nurtures these social constructs, nationalisms of whatever pedigree invariably legitimate 
xenophobic and racist exertions of all kinds as they, likewise, mystify capitalist 
exploitation and bourgeois domination (MacEwan, 1994: 15). Especially so in a country 
like Australia which has for so much of its brief, official white history exalted, as a matter 
of civic pride, its 'White Australia’ obscenities, and with such a resplendent abandon that it 
prompted, Tsutomu Monden, the present Japanese Chairperson and Managing Director of 
Australia's second largest exporting corporation, Mitsui & Co. (Australia) Ltd., to remark 
in a personal interview with the author of this thesis that: 

"Now things have improved a bit more compared to before. When I 

first arrived in Australia, you had to really stay indoors because of the 

yellow face." 36 

For all practical purposes then, David and Wheelwright's (1989) neo- 

anglomorphia which is so alarmed at the ascendancy of ‘Japanese and other Asian 
capitalists’ [p. xv]; at the ‘island mentality of Japanese’ [p. 17]; and that 'there is no word 
for corruption in the Japanese language' [p. 24], merely serves to praise the conduct of 
anti-Japanese and anti-Asian racism as it proportionately buries Australian working class 
mobilisation against capitalism itself, be it municipal, national or international, and be it 
white or yellow (Griffiths, P. 1990; Minns, 1990; Nichols, 1990). With the benefit of 
some hindsight, David and Wheelwright (1989) could have indeed advanced a more 
empirically appropriate 'white peril’ thesis given the dramatic decline in expected invest- 
ments in Australia by Japan from $8.4 Billion in 1989-90 to $2 Billion in 1992-93 as 


against the sizeable increase of $4.5 Billion to $9.2 Billion over the same period by the 


36, Tsutomu Monden, Chairman and Managing Director of Mitsui & Co. (Australia) Ltd. 
Personal Interview with the Author of this Thesis 1993/94. 
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United States, the United Kingdom and Germany (Foreign Investment Review Board, 
1994: 13).37 All of this, it may be argued, furthers the local class struggle 'from above' 
and its class domination, if only by deflecting attention away from the relentless grind of 
capitalist exploitation 'down under’. Listening to the utterances of ex-Prime Minister 
Murayama of Japan, that country’s then ‘Socialist’ political figure-head, at his press 
conference on 8 July 1994, at the Hotel Vesuvio in Naples in Italy, these same authors 
may well also have abandoned their eurocentric, radical neo-mercantilism, and adopted a 
more encompassing world-systemic framework for grasping the ‘advance’ of contempo- 
rary capitalism. Allaying the apprehensions of his audience over a perceived ‘Socialist’ and 
‘Social Democratic’ Japan, Comrade Murayama (1994) had certainly no doubts that 
modern capitalism has long transcended mere geography, mere nationality, mere culture 
and mere values when he declared that: "This government is not led by ideology but rather 
politics today is led by pragmatic policy." 38 Finally, and returning to David and 
Wheelwright's (1989) civistic fears about the 'Third Wave' de-industrialisation and the 
despoliation of Australian industry in favour of Asian economies, there can be little doubt 
that their 'shut-off proportionality’ is vulnerable to the increasing complexities and the 
sectoral fluidity of the 'new international economy’. Appropriately, Probert (1993) has 
enumerated some important flaws in their anti-imperialist beau idéal as follows: 

"First, the boundary between manufacturing and other service activities 

has become very hard to draw, and increasingly such boundaries do 

not coincide with national ones. Second, this model fails to engage 

with the post-Fordist thesis which argues that there are ways in which 

the corporate dinosaurs of the Fordist period can respond to a crisis of 


profitability with-out simply relocating as much work as possible to 
low-wage countries (see, for example, the debate on ‘lean production' 


in The Machine That Changed the World, by Womack et al.). 
And third, it does not help to explain how the expansion of certain 


37. The concept of expected investment has been defined by the Australian Foreign 
Investment Review Board to include (i) the expected cost of acquisition (shares, real 
estate or other assets); (ii) the expected cost of development following acquisition; 
and (iii) the expected cost of both establishment and development in the case of a 
new business. See Foreign Investment Review Board (1994) Report 1992-93. Canberra: 
Australian Government Publishing Service at p. 6. 


38. Quoted by Office of the Press Secretary (1994) Press Conference by President 
Clinton and Prime Minister Murayama of Japan. Naples, Italy. July 26; 
Reported in Electronic Mail Document No. 2456 by Almanac/Gopher Administration, 
CIT/Extension Service, United States Department of Agriculture (USDA). Washington, 
D.C.: Almanac Information Server, USDA. 
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service industries also leads to the growth of a wealthy section of the 
population." 39 


Thus, for a basic socio-political model of an advanced capitalist formation 
such as Australia’s to be a plausible one, it most certainly has to be capable, firstly, of 
importing those palpable realities about the internationalisation of capital which have by 
now been so widely and exhaustively rehearsed (eg Mandel, 1967; Sweezy and Magdoff, 
1969; Bhagwati, 1972; Palloix, 1975, 1977; Makler, Martinelli and Smelser, 1982; Wal- 
lerstein, 1974b, 1979a, 1980a, 1983, 1984a; Becker, D., Frieden, Schatz and Sklar, 
1987; Jenkins, 1987; Aliber, 1993; Buckley, P. and Ghauri, 1993). The unequivocal 
supposition of bounded sovereignties in the feudal refrain of chaque seigneur soverain 
dans sa seigneurie can no longer be taken to be a self-evident truth, if it was ever com- 
pletely so. Secondly then, not only ought such a model admit the futility of attempting to 
grasp macro-political processes, economic activities, policies and balance of payments data 
in exclusively national terms, to the extent that it may also propose a 'radical alternative’ to 
the existing socio-political arrangements, its prescriptive inferences must accord with the 
realities of an unravelled ‘Bretton Woods’ capitalism which, especially from 1983 
onwards in Australia, has heightened the so-called ‘competitive pressures’ on Australia’s 
'wages outcomes’ and ‘labour productivity’ as far into its formation as the 'non-traded 
goods sector’ (Department of the Prime Minister and Cabinet, 1991; Bryan, 1989, 1992; 
Hughes, K. 1992; Bureau of Industry Economics (BIE), 1993; Economic Planning 
Advisory Council (EPAC), 1993a; World Economic Forum and International Management 
Development Institute (IMD), 1993: 38-43). Thirdly, and to temporarily put in abeyance 
any explicitly programmatic aspirations for the local social order, a model which does in 
fact allow for the porosity of the Australian economy to international econo-political forces 
and, de facto, concedes of the corrosiveness of its juridico-political 'Washminster 
mutation’ (Thompson, 1980: 32; cf. Campbell, C. and Halligan, 1992: 2-13, 193-97; 


Lucy, 1993: 316-33) is still to account for the important institutional, ideological and 


39. Probert, B. (1993) ‘Restructuring and Globalization: What do they Mean?' in 
Arena Magazine, Issue No. 4 at p. 20. 
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political techniques for the emplacement and stabilisation of world capitals-in-flux. In this 
latter respect, Bornschier (1982) has been quite revealing in the observation that: 

"Multinational corporations (MNCs) as central institutions of the 

modern world economy imply, owing to their internal division of 

labour across countries, an internalization of economic 

relationships previously regarded as international. This 

means that one should look at MNCs not only as a new feature of the 

world economy but as an emergent new organizaStional form of that 

system." {my emphases} 40 

Demonstrably then, and given the obdurate ingathering and acculturation of 

more and more ‘national villages' to the fold of the new world economy, to the 
evolving/constituted capitalist world-system, the greater internalisation of that system's 
economic relationships, postulated as an inexorable praxis of the 'inner' (national) and the 
‘outer’ (international), is also the greater interiorisation of these ostensibly discrete 
‘outer’ modes of the structured, anarchic logic of global capitalist domination and 
exploitation. With Poulantzas's (1974) ontological commitment to the meta-relationality of 
the bourgeois state, not so much as an ‘entity’ with its own intrinsic instrumental essence 
but as a relation which is 'the condensation of a class-relation' [p. 26], Poulantzas (1974) 
was actually one of the earlier contemporary Marxist theorists to more fully intimate this 
constitutive individuation, this dialectical interiorisation of universalised commodity 
production as a global/local-systemic happening. For all of the ironic residues of a 
functionalist/historicist sensibility in his reliably neo-Gramscian/-objectivist/neo-structurist 
analyses, Poulantzas's (1974) preliminary conceptualisation of ‘internalization and the 
state’ is well worth reciting to the extent of his maintaining that: 

"The capitalist mode of production (CMP) is characterized, in its 

extended reproduction, by a two-fold tendency: to reproduce itself 

within the social formation in which it takes root and establishes its 

dominance, and to expand outside of this formation; the two aspects of 

this tendency act simultaneously....the CMP can only exist in so far as 

it extends its relations of production and pushes back its limits. 

Although this two-fold tendency has characterized the CMP since its 

origins, it assumes a special significance in the imperialist stage....It in 

no way means, however, that the tendency towards the export of 


commodities and the expansion of the world market weakens in the 
imperialist stage, and this is certainly not the case; it simply means that 


40. Bornschier, V. (1982) ‘World Economic Integration and Policy Responses: Some 
Developmental Impacts' in Makler, A.; Martinelli, A. and Smelser, N. (eds.) The New 
International Economy. Beverly Hills: Sage Publications Inc. at p. 59. 
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the export of capital is the fundamental and determinant tendency of 
imperialism....There are no longer independent social forma- 
tions whose relations among themselves are relatively 
external. The process of imperialist domination and dependence 
henceforth takes the from of the reproduction, within the dominated 
social formations themselves, and in the forms specific to each of them, 
of the relation of domination which binds them to the imperialist 


metropolises." {my emphases} 41 
Crucially, the developmental trajectory of globalising capital, charted in the 

vicissitudes of the 'new sovereigns' (Said and Simmons, 1975) of transnational 
corporations, now more than ever: 

"postulates a general acceptance of business values - the values of free 

enterprise and profit maximization, of individual property ownership, 

and of private and corporate capital accumulation - as the shared values 

underpinning the idea of community. In a business culture the market is 

seen as the most valued mode for the provision and exchange of mate- 

rial goods and services. As such a culture spreads its tentacles wider, 

so the market comes to be seen as the ideal mode for the provision and 

exchange of all facets of the non-material culture." 42 

Given the pervasiveness of such a ‘business culture’ and the ‘market’ 

aesthetic which it celebrates and is redolent of, it should come as no surprise to find one of 
Australia's so-called 'outback' hospitals, the Broken Hill Base Hospital, failing, over a 
period of twelve months to recruit a much needed anaesthetist to its staff. The hospital, it 
seems, could only afford to offer the meagre salary of $500,000 whereas the sole applicant 
who responded to its advertisement wanted a commencement stipend of $700,000 
(Sydney Morning Herald. December 21, 1994: 1). Local General Practitioners, the 
so-called neighbourhood healers, have much to complain about too, in terms of one of, if 
not indeed, the most critical factor to their calling, to their vocation - money. In a study 
published by the National Centre for Epidemiology and Population Health at the Australian 
National University in Canberra, Veale and Douglas (1992) have calculated that the rebates 


which the average full-time General Practitioner has managed to obtain from Medicare, 


Australia's universal health care cover, increased by a mere 42 per cent from $97,800 in 


41 


Poulantzas, N. [1974] (41979) D ak s ial ans le Capitalisme 
Aujourd'hui (Classes in Contemporary Capitalism). (Fernbach, B. trans. ). 


London: Verso op. cit. at pp. 42-43. 


42. Deeks, J. (1993) Business and the Culture of the Enterprise Society. 
Westport (Conn.): Quorum Books at p. 229. 
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1984/85 to $138,900 in 1989/90. In dollar terms, this represents a gross deprivation when 
compared to the hundreds of thousands of dollars which are yearly commanded by 
anaesthetists, dermatologists, obstetricians, gynaecologists, psychiatrists and surgeons. It 
is no wonder that the average General Practitioner has been experiencing 'poor morale, 
isolation and a sense of rejection' (Veale and Douglas, 1992: 17). When, tellingly also, the 
middle-class advocates of Australia’s pro bono institutions advance their yearly 
impetrations to the state on behalf of their indigent constituencies, they have relied less and 
less upon exciting the philanthropic appetence of officialdom and have, instead, sought to 
effect yet another and more 'sensibly' economic rationalist argument (eg Economic 
Planning Advisory Council (EPAC), 1986a; 1987a; 1988a; 1989a; 1990a; 1991a; 1992a; 
1993b; 1994a). That the substance of these imprecations have evolved so quickly from 
principled demands to privileging a ‘trickle down' model of Australian welfare is, in fact, 
less a manifestation of enlightened pragmatism on the part of Australia's professional 
mendicants and more of an article of creed founded upon a now exuberant capital theory of 
value. Here is another manifestion and legitimation of the class struggle 'from above' 
down under’. The career moralist and professional philanthropist have only accommodated 
the world of greed, avarice and self-indulgence, in various ways; the point, however, is to 
interpret that realm, correctly, according to a labour theory of value, and to then change it. 
Social justice, then, for both the Australian Council of Social Service (ACOSS) and the 
Brotherhood of St. Laurence is not about dismantling capitalism. It is not about 
revolutionising a system which subordinates social production to the dictates of capital, to 
the imperatives of realising private profits for the few. Capitalism is not the issue. For 
these career Salvationists who are ever ready with their respective cartes du pays, their 
abundant good cheers, and their socio-economically appropriate food parcels to distribute 
to the profanum vulgus, neither then is the extraordinary fact that whilst billions of 
dollars are yearly expended on the production and consumption of an increasing array of 
goods and services specifically devoted to the comfort of household pets, ‘loved ones’, 
countless millions of children, women and men daily starve. Multi-flavoured toothpastes, 


multi-scented deodorants, fashionable raincoats and designer T-shirts for dogs; calcium 
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enriched milk, ergonomically tempered car seats and seat belts for cats, are just some 
amongst the 10,000 or so items which are now available in the better pet emporia for the 
‘loved ones'.43 This demonic and exquisite depravity of a profit-seeking culture, of 
production not for human needs, but for egoistic whims, for private hoardings, and which 
places the value and ease of a human life below that of a suburbanised animal, a pet, finds 
no entry in the lofty equations of altruists to 'redress injustices in society which cause 
inequity and disadvantage’ (Brotherhood of St. Laurence, 1993: 2). That increasing 
numbers of people should have to bear the insufferable indignities of petit-bourgeois 
largesse, of its thriving poverty and aid industries, in a world of hoarded affluence, is also 
not part of the ledger of these accredited humanitarians. Society for the born-again 
antipodean Brethren of Purity is, in any case, not human society. Society is Australian 
society. Less than that, society is residually white Australian society though, most 
assuredly, 'our' disadvantaged Aboriginal and 'our' ethnic sub-populations ought to be 
properly attended to. Particularly so given a recent ‘industry restructuring’ study which 
concluded that: "there were no significant compensating job gains for immigrants from 
NESBs (non-English speaking backgrounds) who lost their jobs in manufacturing and 


other industries badly affected by industry restructuring." 44 


Government, of course, is not to function as the practical instantiation of 
ethical enlightenment and distributive justice so as to, therefore, translate collective political 
aspirations into universal economic empowerment. In the brave new modernity of ‘doing 
more with less’, today's 'nightwatchman’ will still continue to watch over the many 


mansions of greed, avarice and self, but must now be additionally prepared for active day- 


43, Reported on the AM program, Radio National, Australian Broadcasting Corporation 
(ABC) on Monday 16, 1995. 


a4 Ackland, R- (1994) The Impact of Industry Restructuring from 1971 to 1991 on the 
Employment Experience of Demographic Groups' in The Australian Economic Review. 
2nd. Quarter. No. 106 at p. 68. For similar findings which include a discussion on 
Australian Aboriginals, see Committee on Employment Opportunities (1993c) Restoring 
Full Employment. Background Papers. Companion Volume tO Discussion 


Paper. Canberra: Australian Government Publishing Service at pp. 19-32. 
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labouring in the orchards of post-statal exploitation. As ACOSS has so fatuously 
accounted for this new phenomenon: 

"The challenges of the 1990s and beyond demand that we direct our 

attention to the purpose of government. It should play a more positive 

and pro-active role to sustain and develop our social and natural 

resources, and to vigorously support economic growth through the 

private sector." {emphasis in original} 45 

If only all Australians could appreciate that the antipodean wheatsheaf of 

abundance has been entrusted to the care of the 'private sector’, 'the market’, to capital and 
the bourgeois class, every social ill could be so easily remedied but for the local 
community's rallying behind the true keepers of the Southern Land's cornu copiae. This 
is a 'trust' and a 'remedy' which will be critically returned to, again and again, in this 


thesis. Like Benito Mussolini (1883-1945) and the Italian Grand Council of Fascism 


before them, Australians will also come to know that: "private enterprise in the sphere of 


production is the most effective and useful instrument in the interests of the nation."46 
Inexorably, the march of transnationalised strategies of accumulation continues to be 
abetted, apotheosised and exalted. Addressing the fifth national summit of the Business 
Council of Australia, this country's supreme business association, the Chairperson and 
Chief Executive Officer of the New York Stock Exchange, William Donaldson, would 
remind the corporate elites in his audience that: "Capitalism is breaking out all over. So is 
pluralistic democracy."47 Similarly enthusing the members of the powerful American 


Business Roundtable, the inspirational template for Australia's Business Council, William 


(Bill) Jefferson Clinton, the 'people’s' President of the United States of America, had no 


doubts that his distinguished listeners now "Jive in an age which glorifies commerce and 


success and international trade more than any other in the lifetime of anybody in this 


\ 45. Australian Council of Social Service (ACOSS) (1993) Submission to the 
Economic Planning Council: Australia's Medium-Term Social and Economic 
| Agenda. Surry Hills: ACOSS at p- 4. 


46. Mussolini, B. [1927] (1938) The Corporate State. Florence: Vallechi Publisher 


Australia - A View from North America. Address to the Business Council 
of Australia. Fifth National Business Summit of the Business Council of Australia. 
It March 9-10, 1994. Sydney Convention Centre, Sydney at p. 2. 
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room....And you have to light the path to the future....We can do it. "48 Less deliriously, 
President Boris Nikolayevich Yeltsin has more carefully underscored the instrumental 
rationality of the new global entrepreneurialism. At a press conference in Naples, Italy on 
July 10, 1994, the same day that Russia would historically participate in the political 
summit of the hitherto Group of 7 (G-7) states consisting of Canada, France, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, Britain and the United States, Yeltsin would announce that: 

"I, of course, am very satisfied by the summit, the political 8, which 

has taken place today. I think that this, of course, is just a beginning. 

But as I said, the Russian Bear is not going to try to break his way 

through an open door, and we are not going to force ourselves into the 

full G-8 until it is deserved. When our economic system, our economic 

situation, will become co-ordinated with the economic systems of the 

other seven countries, then it will be natural and then Russia will enter 

as a full-fledged member of the eight then." 49 

Fourthly, and finally, to represent extant Australian capitalism as though it 

were a mere holographic particle of a seamless web of exploitative structures that will, 
somehow, mechanically replicate itself through its antipodean bearers is simply naive. 
Such an approach further mystifies those already reified practices, processes and structures 
which legitimate, attend to and reproduce the expropriation of surplus-product/value 
‘down under’. For all of the potent socio-structural constraints which naturalise the 
progress of capitalist exploitation, if not purport to finalise its advance as a teleological 
close of ideology and history (Bell, D. 1960; Fukuyama, 1992; cf. Emy, 1992: 236-40), 
the system is, more realistically, a mobile and pulsating embroidery of human social 
inter-relationships whose every concrete and ideational stitch, whose every 
individual/group act or omission, are effective contributions to the perpetuation or 


otherwise, of more or less greed, of more or less avarice, and of more or less hoarding as 


ends in themselves. Structure and agency in bourgeois formations are, therefore, most 


48. Clinton, B. (1994) Remarks he Presiden Busin Roundtable. 
Office of the Press Secretary, The White House, Washington, D. C. June 21, 1994. 
Reported in Electronic Mail Document No. 2355 by Almanac/Gopher Administration, 
CIT/Extension Service, United States Department of Agriculture (USDA). Washington, 
D.C.: Almanac Information Server, USDA. 


49. Yeltsin, B. (1994) RBTP in Press Conference with Yeltsin. Office of the 
Press Secretary, Naples, Italy. July 14, 1994. Reported in Electronic Mail Document 
No. 2377 by Almanac/Gopher Administration, CIT/Extension Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture (USDA). Washington, D.C.: Almanac Information Server, USDA. 
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certainly not mutually excluding societal phenomena, a set of conveniently abstracted 
Cartesian bifurcations. They are, more accurately, the dialectically enabling meta- 
descriptions, condensations, of the exploitative and conflictual is-ness of historical 
capitalism, and from hegemonically non-inclusive or systemically fractured apertures 
which celebrate, stipulate or otherwise naturalise their discursively conceived segregations. 
Whilst it is self-evidently true that human beings do not make their own history just as they 
please; make it, however, they must and make it, most assuredly, they do. As an antidote 
against either an uncompromisingly structurist or a heroically voluntarist approach to the 
'affairs' of bourgeois society, it is useful to recollect Connell and Irving's (1992) caveat 
that: 

"the 'reproduction' of capitalist relationships and a class order through 

time is not an automatic process. It is an accomplishment, which 

requires strategy, management, and the expenditure of energy to 

overcome resistance and counter-purposes. It is a very complex 


accomplishment; its component strategies can, and often do, go wrong 
or contradict each other." 50 


Charting the Class Structure of Australian Capitalism 


Within an Australian context, the dissimulation of (1) the self-antagonisms 
and self-contradictions of an emplaced logic of capital in the bold ethnograhies of divers 
identities or pluralities and fetishised as a nationally memorable stock of individualistic and 
groupistic confabulations; (11) the existence and role of the territorial state and the wielding 
of state power; and (iii) the spatio-temporal particularisation of human productive 
powers/forces and social relations as, inter alia, Australian business, Australian unions 
and Australian wage-earners, must all be elucidated within the socio-historical context of 


the constitutive logic, structuration and pro-systemicity of their accomplishment. Out of the 


50. Connell R. and trying, ©. (1992) Class Structure in Australian History: 
Poverty and Progress. op. cit. at p. 18. For two interesting exhortations on the 
need for socio-historical specificity with respect to the ‘reproduction of capitalist 
relationships' and the related contradictions of the bourgeois '‘liberal-democratic' 


state and state power, see Strinati, D. (1979) ‘Capitalism, the State and Industrial 
Relations' in Crouch, C. (ed.) State and Economy in Contemporary Capitalism. 
New York: St. Martin's Press Inc. at pp. 191-236, and Jessop, B. (1983a) ‘The 


Capitalist State and the Rule of Capital: Problems in the Analysis of Business 


Associations' in Marsh, D. (ed.) Capital and Politics in Western Europe. 


London: Frank Cass and Company Limited at pp. 139-62. 
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existential mire of forged truths, of embedded knowledges and of structured practices 
which converge in contrastive and contradictory patterns of economic, political, ideological 
and cultural developments (Mulga, 1990: 74); and out of the daily routines, circumstances 
and trivia of Australian bourgeois existence, an unmistakable pattern pulsates beneath the 
surface chaos of innumerable individual and group pursuits. It may be rendered as a 'class 
map' (Miliband, 1989: 19) which is, demonstrably, far richer and more realistic in its 
exploratory and explanatory reach than the ontological individualism/groupism of an 
abstracted empiricism, and of a 'frequent-flyer-points' social and political science ortho- 
doxy. For all of its disarming elegance Miliband's (1989) class map, as it is slightly 
improvised in Figure 2.2 on the following page and contextualised in Figure 2.4 further 
on, draws attention to the constitutive location of the central protagonists of, as well as the 
cleavages within, Australian bourgeois society in a way which the dominant elitist, 


pluralist and/or corporatist 'paradigms' simply cannot match. 


In contraposition to the differentially postulated and entrenched assumptions 
of primordiality which inform the dominant analytics in the extant social and political 
sciences, the class map of Australia in Figure 2.2 cannot be as facilely prefigured. As a 
structural delineation of a deeper dynamic in bourgeois society, it is certainly not some 
definitive archetype to which ‘actually-existing' society will in good time repair itself more 
fully. In fact, this map enfolds its own ultimate obsolescence in an accompanying set of 
anticipations about the mutation and revolution of the very formations which it models. 
Obviously also, Miliband's (1989) cartography is not ‘captured by the myth of 
classlessness' (Irving, 1989: 63). Unlike the dominant, ostensibly value-oblivious, neo- 
positivistic offerings, it is neither prompted by a residual perpetualism nor impelled by a 
conservative agenda vis-d-vis the very societal processes and structures which it presumes 
to assay. ! Yet, as Miliband (1989) has insisted, and for obvious reasons, his class map 


or model is (i) approximative and exploratory; (ii) it is a more or less generic representation 


a4. Notwithstanding that Miliband's (1989: 19-53) account of class and class 
relations in advanced capitalist societies is quite exceptional for its lucidity and 
cogency, self-evident differences in emphases and orientations are observed in the 
analysis of this thesis. 
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FIGURE 2.2: CLASS MAP OF AUSTRALIAN CAPITALIST SOCIETY 


DOMINANT CLASS INTERMEDIATE CLASS 
(Bourgeoisie) (Petit-Bourgeoisie) 


1. Business power elite: controls 5. Owns and runs small businesses. 
major industrial, commercial and 6. Intermediate to low credenualised pro- 
financial firms. fessionals and comparable intelligentsia. 
2. State power elites. Wield State Power. 
3. Controls and/or owns medium-sized firms. 
4. Higher credentialised professionals and 
higher members of the intelligentsia. 


WORKING CLASS 
(Proletariat) 


7. Derives income through sale of labour with low or 
non-existent power at work and/or in society. This 
class is constituted by up to three quarters of the 
population. 

8. An ‘under-class' of unemployed, sick, retired workers, 
dependents of wage-earners, poorest most deprived of 
working class who are largely dependent on publicly 
funded transfer payments, charity and other benevolences. 


Source: Miliband (1989: 19) 


| 
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of advanced capitalist societies, which means that each of its internal divisions may 
mutatis mutandis be just as elucidatory of Australian capitalism as of most, if not all of 
the countries which comprise the Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD); and that (iii) its compartmentalisation of class and sub-class as well 
as the capital fractions which the sectionalisation of the dominant class implicitly 
references, do not thereby discount, nor pre-empt, the potentialities of vertical and 
horizontal social mobility and dissonance. At the apex of the Australian class map in 
Figure 2.2, the sections numbered 1 to 4 constitute a dominant bourgeois class which 
is represented by section 1 as a business power elite. The members of this elite are the 
'top' directors who will more ordinarily control, rather than outrightly own, the 100 or so 
major corporations in this country.52 Judging by the more comprehensive financial data in 
Table 2.3 below, with respect to the biggest 500 of the 840,000 or so companies presently 
incorporated in Australia, the sheer magnitude of the economic power which is wielded by 


the corporate barons of the 100 major Australian companies is readily apparent. Out of a 


TABLE 2.3: SELECTED FINANCIAL DATA ON AUSTRALIA'S BIGGEST 500 
CORPORATIONS 


TOP 100 CORPORATIONS FROM 101-200 BIGGEST 500 

1994 1993 1994 1993 1994 1993 

($M) ($M) ($M) ($M) ($M) ($M) 
Revenue 114,399.5  110,834.8 10,649.0 9,003.8  144,159.4 149,183.5 
EDBIT 21 ,225.9 24,867.0 1988.5 1,347.2 30,585.8 28,353.0 
Interest 10,759.4 12,701.0 592S 422.5 MP7 2 STEN 9099 


Tax 32690 210159 2813 178.4 3,608.2" a SOS 


NPAT 8,263.9 4,517.0 830.2 290.7 8,694.2 4,968.7 


Notes: Revenue is gross income, including income from investment and other sources. EDBIT are 
earnings before depreciation, interest and tax. NPAT are net profits after tax. 


Source: Business Review Weekly (April 25, 1994: 74). 


52. For a list of these, see again APPENDIX III to this thesis. 
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revenue ‘pool’ for Australia's largest 500 corporations, which totalled $144,159.4 Billion 
in 1994 and $149,181.5 Billion in 1993, the revenue share of its 100 biggest companies 
amounted to a massive $114,399.5 Billion, or nearly 80 per cent in 1994, and $110,834.8 
Billion in 1993, or 74.3 per cent. Likewise, these 'top' 100 companies claimed the lion's 
share of net profits after tax (NPAT) relative to Australia's largest 500 corporations, 
amounting to $8,263.9 Billion or 95 per cent of the $8,694.2 Billion of total profits in 
1994, and $4,517.0 Billion or 91 per cent of the total $4,968.7 Billion in 1993. In the face 
of this corporate might, capital's ‘privileged position’ (Lindblom, 1977: 175) is not merely 
the conceptual attribution of a noted post-descriptive neo-pluralist. It is, verily, a stubborn 
advent. Occupying a similarly magisterial station in antipodean life, but within and across 
the main apparatuses of the Australian state, section 2 identifies a state power elite 
whereas section 3 designates those who control and/or own the medium-sized Australian 
firms, and which are more numerous and considerably more diverse in their operations 
than Australia's top 100 to 150 major corporations, section 4 refers to the upper levels of 
Australia's credentialised professionals, including the loftier ranks of its intelligentsia. 
Less mobile than 'big business’, though not as rigidly infixed as 'small business’, the 
rationality of corporate capitalism at the 'medium-sized' level, is to eschew both the 
generally 'long-term' calculations of the baronial representatives of big business and the 
‘quick fixes’ of 'small business’. It will be enough for the moment to tentatively argue that 
in the present epoch of 'globalisation’, one of the key functions of the ‘political directorate’ 
is to effect, sustain and perpetuate a soft-authoritarian, neo-liberalist constitutionalism with 
‘states as the authors of a regime which defines and guarantees, through international 
treaties with constitutional effect, the global and domestic rights of capital’ (Panitch, 1994: 


64).53 Within Australia, this supra-Parliamentary exertion is precisely the so-called 'back- 


593. A definition of neo-liberalism has been provided in the first chapter of this 
thesis and may be usefully returned to. For a thoughtful account of Australia's own 
transition to neo-liberalism, which is ‘placed against the structural and institu- 
tional characteristics of the Australian economy and related to the worldwide trend 
from corporate liberalism to neo-liberalism' [p. 4], see Kaptein, E. (1993) 'Neo- 
Liberalism and the Dismantling of Corporatism in Australia' in Overbeek, H. (ed.) 
Restructuring Hegemony in the Global Political Economy: The Rise of 
Transnational Neo-Liberalism in the 1980s. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul Li- 
mited at pp. 79-109. 
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door use of International Treaties' debate which, in part, is exemplified in the 'serious 
encroachment into Australia's national sovereignty’ oratories that have been afforded a 
progressively more intense, more strident, airing, among others, by the Australian Liberal 
Party and the Australian Chamber of Commerce and Industry (Business Insight. 
August 3, 1994: 7-8). Not surprisingly, the substance of these premonstrations is not to be 
discovered in their evinced intentions of succouring the juridical pristineness of the 
Australian political system. As it will be argued further afield, the local appeals to, and 
rousing of les citoyens to feel, in the depths of their civistic breasts, a just repugnance at 
the unshackling of their Westmington chains of bourgeois democracy is, at core, no 
other than the domestic fractions of capital grasping at the straws of populist anxieties and 
bigotries on its way to a comprador status. The gasps of these particular protagonists in 
their increasingly Lilliputian sovereignties are, arguably therefore, indicative of the 


displacement of parochialised greed by cosmopolitan rapacity. 


It need hardly be reiterated that there are, and will probably always be, 
exceptions to all of the approximative parcellisations of the bourgeoisie, and of those 
descriptors which endeavour to exhaustively account for the particular class factions and 
class fractions. For example, of Australia's only two billionaires, Kerry Packer who is 
estimated to be worth $5.5 Billion and Richard Pratt, with a lesser fortune of $1.2 Billion, 
Packer effectively owns, controls and has largely confined his attention, through Conso- 
lidated Press Holdings Pty. Ltd. and its 173 subsidiaries, to the oversight of all of his 
private assets, including the television stations of his Nine Network Australia Limited 
(Company No. 131 in APPENDIX III to this thesis).54 By contrast, Pratt has generously 


supplemented his own seigneurial rights over the cardboard/packaging empire of his Pratt 


54 ® lengthy ‘Mills and Boon' account of Kerry Packer's life hitherto has been 
provided by an ex-patriate English journalist in Barry, P. (1993) The Rise and 
Rise of Kerry Packer. Sydney: Bantam Book in association with ABC Books for the 
Australian Broadcasting Corporation. On the 4th July 1994, Packer publicly announced 
plans to merge his two main listed companies, Australian Consolidated Press, of which 
he owns 48%, and his 45% owned Nine Network Australia Limited. This should 
effectively constitute a media group capitalised at $2.3 Billion. Celebrated in the 
local financial press as an anti-hero, Packer's latest 'deal' has been described by 
commentator Ivor Ries as: “....a formidable corporate stalking horse that could 
easily manage a $1 Billion acquisition." See the Australian Financial Review. 
Julya Sia WISA aep. 24. 
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Industries namely, Battery Group Pty. Ltd., Visy Board Pty. Ltd. and Visy Paper Pty. 
Ltd, with assorted philanthropic forays.55 Among some of these latter preoccupations, 
Pratt is the foundation Chancellor of Swinburne University of Technology, the 
Chairpersons of the Victorian Arts Centre Trust and the Chairman of the Mental Health 
Research Institute, all in Melbourne. Locally feted as a ‘fair dinkum Aussie bloke’, 
traditionally, a white male wage-earner, Pratt is involved in the management of the Carlton 
Football Club, also in Melbourne, and belongs to a number of Royal Australian Yacht 
Clubs, the typical haunts of 'fair dinkum Aussie blokes’. In Figure 2.3 on the next page, 
the self-evident nature and extent of the vertical and horizontal 'connectedness' which 
Solomon Lew, the ex-Executive Chairperson of Coles Myer Ltd., wields, likewise 
inveighs against any inflexible typification of him as a business power elite tout court. 
With Lew's ascension to the Chair of Coles Myer Ltd. in March 1992 - Coles Myer having 
been formed in 1985 through the merger of the 'five-and-ten-cents' Coles retailing chain 
with the Myer emporium, which was founded in the earlier part of this century by Jewish 
patriarch Simcha Boevski Myer (1878-1934) - Lew became the head of the latest 
consanguinity to hold sway in an industry which has been dominated by either the Coles, 
the Myer, Grace, David Jones, Horderns or the Waltons families (Gottliebsen, 1992: 44- 
54).56 With an estimated personal worth of $530 Million, Lew would be unlikely to 
subscribe to the view of the owner and Managing Director of Jewel Foods Stores, based in 
Sydney, that in the intensely competitive Australian retailing industry: "We would like 
nothing better than to put each other out of business.")7 The reason is that through 


Solomon Lew’s own personal corporate vehicles, Premier Investments Limited and 


55. These are Pratt's main corporate arms in a web of approximately thirty-five 
companies operating within Australia, the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, the United 
States of America, New Zealand as well in the Cook Islands, a tax haven. 


56. For an orthodox analysis of Coles Myer Ltd., in a case study format, see Lewis, 
G.;) Morkel, A. and Hubbard, G. (1993) Australian Strategic Management: 

nce ntex nd Cases. Sydney: Prentice Hall of Australia Pty. Ltd. at pp. 
543-66. A far more sophisticated overview and assessment of Australia's retailing 
industry, albeit in the same vein, may be found in Standard and Poor's (S & P) (1993) 
S & P = Australian Ratings Industry Profiles: Retailing. 18 May. 
Melbourne: S & P. 


97. Jim Fleming. Owner and Managing Director of Jewel Food Stores. Personal 


Interview with the Author of this Thesis 1993/94. 
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FIGURE 2.3: SOLOMON LEW AND INTERLOCKING DIRECTORSHIPS 


Coles Myer Limited (as at October 1995). 


The main subsidiaries of Coles Myer Ltd. are Coles Myer Finance Ltd.; Coles Myer Properties Ltd.; Coles Supermarkets 
Ltd.; Fosseys (Australia) Pty. Ltd.; K Mart Australia Ltd.; Katies Fashions (Aust.) Pty. Ltd.; Liquorland (Australia) Pty. Ltd.; 
Myer Stores Ltd. and Target Australia Ltd., with sub-national branches in the states of New South Wales; Queensland; South 
Australia; Western Australia; Tasmania as well as the Northern Territory. In all, there are 65 Australian and 13 New Zealand 
subsidiary companies. 


DIRECTORS: Solomon Lew (Executive Chairperson to 19/10/1995, thereafter a joint Deputy Chairperson); Neil Rex 
(Nobby) Clark (Chairperson from 27/10/1995); Nicholas (Nick) Greiner (Deputy Chairperson from 19/10/1995); Willoughby 
(Bill) Bailey (joint Deputy Chairperson, resigned on 19/10/1995); Peter Bartels (Chief Executive Officer); Richard (Ric) 
Allert (from 27/10/1995); Joseph Antonini; Richard (Ric) Charlton (from 27/10/1995); Kenneth Coles; Lindsay Fox 
(resigned on 19/10/1995); Bruce Hogan (from 27/10/1995); Mark Leibler; Helen Lynch (from 27/10/1995); Peter Morgan; 
Thomas Murasky; Sydney Baillieu Myer (resigned 1994); Keith Skinner; Joseph Thomas; Thomas Watkins; Peter 
Wilkinson; Sir Robert Mathers (substitute) and James Miller (substitute). 


Magnitude: No. | retailer in Australia and No. 15 of the Top 20 biggest retailers in the world. 
Persons Employed: around 140.000 Address: 800 Toorak Road. TOORONGA. VIC. 3146 


Premier Investments Limited 


Imports. wholesales and markets houseware products as well as invests in listed securities. 


Subsidiaries of Premier Investments Limited are Colmy Holdings Pty. Ltd.; Charama 
Nominees Pty. Ltd.; Housewares International Pty. Ltd.; Housewares International Unit Trust; 
Kimtara Investments Pty. Ltd.; Metro Thebe Inc.; Orangebay Investments Unit Trust; OTG 
Ltd.; Prefim Pty. Ltd.; Premier Overseas Holdings Pty. Ltd.; Prempref Pty. Ltd. and Thebe 
International Inc.; Thebe International (NZ) Pty. Ltd.; and Thebe Pty. Ltd. 


DIRECTORS: Solomon Lew (Executive Chairperson) (formally stepped down on 7 March 
1994 but maintains controlling interest through S. L. (Solomon Lew) Nominees Ltd. and its 
‘family’ associates); Harry Cooper; Lindsay Fox; Frank Jones. 


Persons Employed: 2 Address: Level 53, 101 Collins Street, 
MELBOURNE VIC. 3000 


Voyager Distributing Co. Pty. Ltd. 
Wholesales a wide range of ladies clothing and fabrics. 


Voyager Distributing Co. Pty. Ltd. is a subsidiary of S L Holdings Pty. Ltd. 


DIRECTORS: Solomon Lew (Managing Director); Felix Drobis; David Haskin; Rose Lew 
and Steven Fisher. 


Persons Employed: 70 Address: 586 Swanston Street, 
CARLTON VIC. 3053 


Reserve Bank of Australia 
Oversees Monetary/Banking Practices in accordance with the Reserve Bank Act 1959. 


“It ts the duty of the Board, within the limits of its powers, to ensure that the monetary and 
banking policy of the Bank is directed towards the greatest advantage of the people of 
Australia and that the powers of the Bank under this Act, the Reserve Bank Act 1959 and the 
regulations under that Act are exercised in such a manner, as in the opinion of the Board, 
will best contribute to (a) the stability of the currency of Australia; (b) the maintenance of full 
employment in Australia; and (c) the economic prosperity and welfare of the people of 
Australia.” Sub-section 10 (2) of the Reserve Bank Act (Cth.) 1959. 


RESERVE BANK BOARD: Bernie Fraser (Governor - to 17/09/1996); Ian Macfarlane 
(Deputy Governor - to 10/04/1999); Graeme Thompson (Deputy Governor - to 07/02/2000); 
Edward (Ted) Evans (Secretary to the Commonwealth Treasury, ex officio); Robert Gregory 
(Professor of Economics, Australian National University - to 20/11/1995); William (Bill) 
Kelty (Secretary, Australian Council of Trade Unions (ACTU) - to 28/07/1997); Sir Peter 
Abeles (Chairperson of TNT Limited - to 01/08/1994) replaced by Frank Lowy, the 
Chairperson of Westfield Holdings Limited - from July 1995; Alan Jackson (Chairperson of 
BTR Nylex Limited Australia - to 28.01.1996); Solomon Lew (Chairperson of Coles Myer 
Ltd. - to 18/08/1997); Janet Holmes a Court (Chairperson of Heytesbury Holdings Pty. Ltd. - 
to 18/08/1997); Richard Warburton (Chairperson of Du Pont (Australia) Ltd. - to 
22/12/1997). 
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Voyager Distributing Co. Pty. Ltd. as well as their subsidiaries and other allied 
companies, Lew wholesales a vast array of consumer items to a sizeable number of 
Australian shops, boutiques, and retail stores, including Coles Myer itself, and indirectly, 
to Coles Myer’s troublesome rival Woolworths (Big W) Limited, Australia's second 
biggest retailing giant after Coles Myer. Contrary to Fleming's narrowly adversarial 
conception of ‘business’, of the retailing industry, Lew has a strategic interest vital interest 
in seeing to it that all of the 'players' in the annual $95 Billion retailing 'game' in Australia, 
continue to attend 'the games’. And these are serious 'games' indeed when it is appreciated 
that this local jeu is well in excess of the $US 30 Billion which the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) has on loan to all of its 1993/94 'client' countries. Importantly too, and in 
Solomon Lew's capacity as a board member of this country's Central Bank, the Reserve 
Bank of Australia (to 18 August 1997), Lew has a further vested interest in seeing to it that 
the Reserve Bank does in fact fulfil its monetarist/communitarian charter in accordance 
with sub-section 10 (2) of the Reserve Bank Act (Cth.) (1959), given that the Bank’s 
so-called demand-side calibrations may well fortify a 'weak' domestic economy which, 
left ailing, could quickly degenerate into a loss of consumer interest in the ceaseless 
retailing tournaments of 'sales', 'specials' and 'discounts'.28 Ultimately, it is consumer 
‘liquidity' and confidence which bolster the 'take home' profits of Solomon Lew. 
Discounting for the moment the pro-systemic or structured nature of its data, Standard and 
Poor's (1993) found, in its 1993 profile of the Australian retailing industry, that the four 
critical variables for a 'healthy' retail sector are: 
(i) the amount of household disposable incomes which, in turn, is directly 
related to the degree of local wage restraints, the level of unemployment and 
Australia's overall economic performance; 
(ii) the rise or fall in interest rates which has a further substantial bearing on con- 
sumer confidence; 
(iii) the related appreciation or decline in the main indices of consumer confidence 


which correlate positively with actual consumer spending, viz. the Westpac 
and Melbourne Institute indicators; and 


58. So-called ‘demand-side calibrations' given the Reserve Bank’s submission to the 
Committee on Employment Opportunities. See the discussion, which includes an excerpt 
from the Bank's submission, in the sub-section entitled Committee on Employment 
Opportunities: Opportunities For Whom? in Chapter 6 of this thesis. See also 
again sub-section 10 (2) of the Reserve Bank Act (Cmmth.) (1959) which as 
reproduced in Figure 2.3 above. 
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(iv) the growth and patterns of employment which have a demonstrable relation- 
ship to consumption/demand habits. 59 


Given the opportunistic basis of his 'cross-cutting' interests, Solomon Lew 
has had to be fairly ardent in combating (i) the vociferous concerns of minority share- 
holders at both Coles Myer and Woolworths as to the propriety of his private business 
transactions with these two retailing giants, particularly of those with Coles Myer where he 
was its Chairperson until his enforced resignation on 19 October 1995;60 (ii) allegations 
about his business dealings with transport magnate Lindsay Fox who is a fellow director at 
Coles Myer as well as of Lew's own Premier Investments Ltd.; and (iii) innuendos about 
Lew's connections with William (Bill) Kelty, a fellow board member of the Reserve Bank 
who is also a heldentenor of the Australian working class posturing as the Secretary of the 
Australian Council of Trade Unions (ACTU), and Kelty's friend, the autocratic Sir Peter 
Abeles who has also been a board member of the Reserve Bank.61 Accepting the Great 
Australian Achievement award from the Jewish House, in Sydney in December 1993, Lew 
sought to deflate all of these 'murmurs of discontent' by stressing that throughout his 
business career he had: "only behaved the way I was taught at home: with honour, 


integrity, hard work and family values, all of which were instilled at a young age. "62 


59. See Standard and Poor's (S & P) (1993) S & P - Australian Ratings Industry 
Profiles. Retailing. 18 May. op. Cit. at p.. 17. 


60. For a more extensive discussion, see the section entitled First Class Lew and 
Second Class Noddy: The Saga of Coles Myer Ltd. in Chapter 5 of this thesis. 


61, Peter Abeles's term of office as a board member of the Reserve Bank expired on 1 
August 1994 and he was replaced by Frank Lowy, Australia's shopping center ‘'king' 
worth an estimated $860 Million (Business Review Weekly. May 22, 1995: 74; 
Sydney Morning Herald. July 14, 1995; 43). Abeles is also a long time friend of 
Bob Hawke, Australian Labor ex-Prime Minister (1983-1991). In August 1989, Abeles as 
the then joint Managing Director of Ansett Transport Industries Limited (Company No. 
39 in APPENDIX III), together with his friends Hawke, Bill Kelty of the ACTU and the 
Australian Industrial Relations Commission (IRC) (previously the Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Commission) forged a powerful coalition against 
Australia's striking airline pilots. Since the ending of the dispute in December 
1989, the pilots' union, the Federation of Air Pilots has never quite recovered from 
the onslaught. See initially the brief account of this industrial dispute in Anony- 
mous, (1994) 'A Pilot's Perspective on the Pilots' Dispute' in Labor Review, VOL. 
19, No. 19 at pp. 95-97. For more analytical treatments, see Burgess, J. and Sappey, 
R. (1992) Corporatism in Action: The Australian Domestic Pilots' Dispute 
1989. Research Report or Occasional Paper No. 182. Employment Studies Centre (ESC), 
The University of Newcastle. Newcastle: ESC, University of Newcastle; and McEvoy, K. 
and Owens, R. (1990) 'The Flight of Icarus: Legal Aspects of the Pilots Dispute” in 
Australian Journal of Labour Law, VOL. 3, No. 2. 


62. See Business Review Weekly. May 23, 1994 at p. 84. 
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Such, indeed, is the 'honour' and ‘integrity’ of Solomon Lew, that early in October 1995, 
ACTU Secretary Bill Kelty, in the latter’s role as a Trustee of union superannuation funds, 
unsuccessfully contacted the AMP Society, an institutional investor in Coles Myer which 
was then intent on removing Lew as the retail chain’s Chairperson, to demand that the 
AMP 'back off, or risk the right to manage some pretty significant union dollars' (House 
of Representatives. Daily Hansard. October 17, 1995: 2208). Yet, so apparently 
shallow-rooted is the morality that which has been instilled in Lew ‘at home....at a young 
age’, that Warren Diamond, the Head of Coles Myer’s Audit Group, from 1990 to 1995, 
would later report upon his induced resignation from the retail chain, to Karen Snowden, a 
Presentor of the Australian Broadcasting Corporation’s (ABC’s) Background Briefing 
program, thus: 
"Karen Snowden: At the time, Mr. Lew thought it necessary to 


explain your leaving Coles as being for health reasons. Why do you 
think it was necessary for him to do that? 


Warren Diamond: I honestly don’t know. I honestly don’t know. 
You'll have to ask Mr. Lew that. I thought it was a rather strange thing 
for him to do. I felt that there was a need to make sure that that was 
corrected for the record. I mean, I didn’t want the business community 
to be thinking that I had retired for ill-health. So, I think I was 
interviewed at the time by a journalist from the Sydney Morning Herald 
who raised this with me as well. And I am quite happy to go on record 


as saying that that is really quite nonsense. I never quite felt fitter." 63 

Similarly blurring the sharp divisions at the pinnacle of the Australian class 
map, David Hoare, as a final example, is the Chairperson of both the sizeable Telstra 
Corporation Limited, a state owned, global and until recently a monopoly telecommu- 
nications corporation which operated locally as Telecom Australia (from 1995 as Telstra), 
and Bankers Trust (BT) Australia Limited, a subsidiary of the globally aggressive Bankers 
Trust New York Corporation. Both Telstra and BT operate multinationally with Telstra 
operating in 17 countries. Altogether, BT operates in 34 countries via 273 subsidiaries 
which also include its 'strategic' companies in tax havens like Liechtenstein, Jersey and the 
Cayman Islands. Typical of the broader pattern of interlocking directorships in advanced 
capitalist societies and where, in Australia for example, 40 of some of its most influential 


63. Background Briefing. Radio National, Australian Broadcasting Corporation 
(ABC). Sunday, October 22, 1995. 
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directors hold between them more than 300 board seats in the country's "Top 500' 
companies (Business Review Weekly. September 12, 1994: 50), Hoare is also a 
director on the boards of Ampol Limited, Birkmyre Pty. Ltd., Comalco Limited, Fisons 
Australia Holdings Limited, Fisons Instruments and FSE (divisions of Fisons (AAG) Pty. 
Ltd.) and Pioneer International Limited.64 Also the Chairperson of the Higher Education 
Management Review Committee in the Commonwealth Department of Employment, 
Education and Training, Hoare is a keen believer in "the market" and "living with 
anomaly",©5 and shares in the ‘competition is good' passion of one of his fellow 
directors, Mark Rayner, the Deputy Chairman of the aluminium giant, Comalco Limited 
and Chairperson of CRA's Bougainvillle Copper Limited, both subsidiaries of Conzinc 


Riotinto Australia (CRA) Limited. 66 


More so than Hoare, Rayner has been able to vent his own vision of ‘the 
market’ through the 'independent' National Competition Policy (1993) report, the 
so-called Hilmer report or Review. Co-authored with Geoffrey Taperell, a senior partner 
in Baker & McKenzie, and the report's namesake, Professor Frederick (Fred) Hilmer, a 
law and business graduate who divides his time between being directors of the 
international brewer Foster's Brewing Group Limited; the self-explaining Macquarie Bank 
Limited; the corporate managers and developers of shopping centre complexes in both 
Australia and the United States, Frank Lowy's Westfield Holdings Limited and Westfield 
Trust; as well as being the Dean and Director of the Australian Graduate School of 
Management at the University of New South Wales in Sydney, the Hilmer report has 


become, all too summarily, a meta-narrative and policy archetype for 'the nation’. This is 


C4 A descriptive account of Telstra, principally of its local operations as Telecom 
Australia may be found in Lewis, G.; Morkel, A. and Hubbard, G. (1993) Australian 


Strategic Management: Concepts, Context and Cases. op. cit. at pp. 732-82. 


65. David Hoare, Joint Chairman of Bankers Trust (BT) Australia Limited and Telstra 
Corporation Limited. Personal Interview with the Author of this Thesis 
1993/94. 


66. For a discussion of what has been euphemistically referred to as "the troubles" 
and "the situation" in Bougainville by the previous Chairperson of Bougainville 
Copper Limited, Donald (Don) Carruthers, see Chapter 5 in this thesis. 
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the more astounding given Herr Professor Hilmer's breathtakingly simplistic notions of 
'the nation-state’. Relying more on his business acumen and its ‘bottom line’ sensibility, 
than upon any intellectual or moral depth which a university environment might have 
inspired in this professorial 'bean counter’, Hilmer (1994) has accordingly calculated that: 

"the nation-state has not performed nearly as well as the large 

international corporation....For example, over the last 20 years holders 

of an average equity portfolio have received annual returns in the order 

of 15 percent per annum. Citizens of many nation-states, particularly 

those in the so-called "western world" including Australia have not 

enjoyed comparable returns, with erratic economic performance and 

declining job opportunities." 67 

Below the dominant class in the Australian class map in Figure 2.2 is an 

intermediate petit-bourgeois class, the 'minnows of capitalist enterprise’ (Miliband, 
1989: 21) who own, operate and/or manage a multitude of smaller businesses (section 5) 
and the intermediate to lower levels of Australia's professionals and semi-professionals 
which include the intermediate to lower ranks of its intelligentsia (section 6). Whilst 
observing the same qualifiers about any inflexible placement of specific individuals within 
this intermediate class, it is still possible to generalise that the petit-bourgeoisie attends to 
the reproduction of capitalism in a considerably more intimate manner than the bourgeoisie 
does given that wherever the former members are situated across the public or private 
sectors of Australian capitalism, they are that much more exactingly pre-occupied with the 
unremitting supervisory, regulative, educational, administrative, welfare and repressive 
aspects of maintaining and reproducing capitalism and the bourgeois social order. Led by 
the visible hand of self-interest in the promotion of known ends, the attention and life of 
the petit-bourgeois vacillates between the ostentatious displays of collectivist aptitude and 
the secret aspirations to ascend to the sanctum sanctorum of the bourgeoisie. The sur- 
reptitious yearning of the petit-bourgeoisie for advancement is nowhere more clearly 
epitomised in Australian society than in the constitution of an entrepreneurial academia 


whose summum bonum is the meeting of ‘selection criteria’. Properly speaking, nearly 
all university academics, other tertiary as well as assorted prelectors are objectively part of 
67. Hilmer, F. (1994) Implementing a Long-Term Goal: Lessons From Business. 


Fifth National Business Summit of the Business Council of Australia. March 9-10, 
1994. Sydney Convention Centre, Sydney at p. 1. 
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an interlocking petit-bourgeois intelligentsia given that so few of them are either born 
to, achieve, or have the higher ‘commanding posts' in their respective institutions/fields 
thrust upon them. With their spirit of enquiry committed to a ceaseless scrutiny of their 
central oeuvre, the Meus Curriculum Vitae, the learned members of the intermediate to 
lower ranks of the Australian intelligentsia therefore yearly fabricate a surfeit of increa- 
singly vapid tracts and theoretically hollow prevarications in step with a 'publish or perish' 
tarantism, whereas those of their betters who brace the higher altitudes - having long 
abandoned the pretenses of occasioning quantifiable scholarly travails - refine instead their 
hegemonic exertions in a relentless circuit of Board and Strategic Committee meetings. 
Much of the efforts by the ‘higher circles' within Australian universities are simply geared 
to, and deify, quantity and competitive prestige, viz. more global, regional and national 
stature and visibility; more funding; more students, preferably of the full-fee paying varie- 
ty; more publications; and more awards and prizes. The middle-class imbecilities and sheer 
vacancy of imagination which universities will now entertain so as to secure a premier 
position in the 'manufacture' of 'graduate products’ are only too apparent in a July 1994 
discussion paper where Professor Richard Campbell, the Dean of the Arts Faculty at the 
Australian National University in Canberra, has put forward, among others, the 
suggestion that "overseas recruitment should try to turn our geographical disadvantages 
(eg not on the beach!) to advantage (eg a human-sized university in a smallish city, near 


the snow - perhaps the University could acquire its own ski chalet!)." 68 


In the cause of the masses, the workers, of women, the silent majority, the 
disadvantaged and the oppressed; in the name of Marxism, Social Democracy, Liberalism, 
Conservatism, Feminism, and much else besides, the embourgeoised licentiate has become 
adept at plying his/her private fortunes upon the high seas of academic hypocrisy. 
Unwilling to demystify the epistemological naturalisation of a discipline-specific mor- 


phology of the social sciences, the ‘hand that feeds'; incapable of surmounting the pro- 


68. See Campbell, R. (1994) Towar r ic Plan 1995-2005. A Discussion 
Paper. Faculty of Arts, the Australian National University, July 15, 1994 at p. 11. 
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systemic state/society antinomy as a premiss for social enquiry; and enamoured of the 
formulation of concepts as essences rather than as processes, the ever-vapouring bunyip 
pedagogue has, ironically, everything to teach, all to impart, and nothing whatsoever to 
learn. Beyond the usual rubble of monosyllabic prose and quantity, of hastily fabricated 
analyses and other publishable verbiage which all evidence the sycophantic respect and 
awe of these entrepreneurial academics for the intellectual supremacy of 'the market’, their 
attachment to feudal norms of tutelage as well as to certain other affective patterns of 
mutually ingratiating reciprocities, must surely afford these vaulting intellects an occasional 
respite from their ordinarily cold-blooded, utility-maximising grind. Quite uncannily, the 
loud clatter of empty, tenured barrels that may yearly be heard at countless lecture theatres, 
at so many conference venues and on media chat shows is a remarkable validation of Max 
Weber's (1864-1920) prescient metaphorisation of modern capitalism as an ‘iron cage' 
which would irresistibly be domiciled by ‘specialists without spirit, sensualists without 
heart’ (Weber, 1904-5: 182). Going by the almost total absence of any humility or 
modesty of these self-aggrandising academic specialists, of their manic intents upon career 
promotion, recognition and celebrity status and, importantly, of the 'unintended' lessons 
which their chronic individualism conveys to today's students, Albert Einstein (1879- 
1955) could just as easily have been writing in the 1990's when he complained in the late 
1940's that 'an exaggerated competitive attitude is inculcated into the student, who is 
trained to worship acquisitive success’ (Einstein, 1949: 8). As institutional accreditation, 
profane credentialisation, the periodically enlarged inventory of sublime vacuities, the 
Meus Curriculum Vitae, and pedagogic self-adulation all finally collide into the 
unavoidable onset of mortal decrepitude, the long simmering desire for veneration by the 
seasoned 'donkey loaded with books' (Mohammed A.D. 570-632, Al-Jum*a 62: 5) nears 


its boiling point in the narcissistic dementations of a Benthamite autoiconism.®9 Critically, 


69. A more eloquent version of some of these observations may be found in the 1977 
entry entitled ‘Intellectuals and the State' in Chomsky, N. (1982) Towards a New 
Cold War: Essays on the Current Crisis and How We Got There. New York: 
Pantheon Books at pp. 60-85. See also Fisher, F. (1982) ‘Science and Ctieigue iñ 
Political Discourse: Elements of a Postpositivistic Methodology' in New Political 
Science. VOL. 3, Nos. 1/2, and Sweezy, P. (1983) 'Marxism and Revolution 100 Years 
after Marx' in Monthly Review. VOL. 34, No. 10. 
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therefore, the inveterate shallowness of these petit-bourgeois careerists provides a most 
welcomed conduit for the unimpeded flow of capitalist exploitation, for were there indeed 
some depth before its advance, the precipitation of ‘egocentric values that undermine 
collective action’ (Petras, 1994: 2072) might, by now, have been slowed to a meander, if 
not in some important respects been stilled. There is surely nothing more telling of the 
decadence of the neo-modern intellectual than the meretricious display of the ‘dust jackets' 
of their latest and self-promoting verbiage, as though the mere 'cover' of a text will suffice 
as a judge of the whole ‘book’, and in the fashionably narcissistic exhibition of 
photographs and portraits of these donkeys loaded with books who, each after their own 
institutionalised understanding, attempt to strike some suitably learned pose. In a world 
which is so comprehensively corrupt, which is so demonically fractured, and which is so 
wracked by hypocrisy, by greed and by the all-majestic me, the center of the cosmos, 
would it not make more sense, if photographs are really needed to be displayed in 
university Departments or Schools, that they be of that madness, of that insanity and of 
that tenebrous ignorance, so that the student is constantly, relentless provoked to, at least, 
think through their abrogation? How are students, the principal, paramount and absolute 
justification for the existence of any university, for any place of learning, in any way 
ennobled through being forced to view the ‘dust jackets' of academic verbiage which is 
ordinarily priced beyond their meagre purses and through the infliction upon them of the 
photographs of tutors, lecturers and Professors who will rigorously assess these students 
and decide their fate according to some largely subjective, always competitively based, 
criteria or, what is more likely, according as to whether a proper regard needs to taken of 
the views of a joint examiner who happens to be an influential God-Professor or referee 


and promotions and/or grants of various sorts are about to be allocated? 


Lastly, and at the base of the class map, a vast army of workers whose 
primary means of existence is the life-long sale of their labour power (section 7) together 
with a growing multitude of the unemployed, of welfare and charity dependents and other 


marginalised members of an ‘under class’ (section 8) constitute an Australian working 
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class or proletariat. Here too, it ought to be noted that the mobility of those who are at 
any given moment objectively part of the proletariat and/or who represent themselves as 
the 'organic' champions of the workers' cause is not in any invariant manner pre-empted 
by these divisions. Indeed, examples abound of those 'sons' and 'daughters' of the 
Australian working class who have and will all too readily demonstrate the importance of 
being earnestly opportunistic at every turn. In recent times, one of the more eminent 
personalities in this category has undoubtedly been Bob Hawke, Australia's as yet longest 
serving Labor Prime Minister (1983-1991). Principally, Hawke has been noted for his 
versatility on the Australian stage as: 


(i) a past President of the Australian Council of Trade Unions (ACTU) 
from 1970 to 1980; 

(ii) a Companion of the Order of Australia (AC) who has been duly appreciated 
by the awarding coterie for his exemplary contributions to the betterment of 
the Australian people, principally himself; 

(111) a business consultant and contract lobbyist, among others, for Melbourne 
property developers Lustig and Moar who envisage quick profits in tourist 
and resort projects in the Socialist Republic of Vietnam (Australian Finan- 
cial Review. August 11, 1992: 12); 

(iv) a ‘Zionist lackey' (Jeffrey, 1992: 5) who has since fallen foul of Australia's 
Jewry, particularly of its business lights such as the Smorgon family with its 
reputed wealth of $800 Million; John Gandel who, as Australia's shopping 
centre ‘Prince’, has amassed some $600 Million, $260 Million less than 
'King' Frank Lowy; and Isi Leibler who has accumulated well over $100 
Million through property developments and tourism (Business Review 
Weekly, May 23, 1994: 68; The Weekend Australian. July 2-3, 
1994: 1-2); 

(v) a policy-general who waged 'war' on Australian children living in poverty 
only to acquire an unrivalled expertise in sabre-rattling (Saunders and 
Matheson, 1993: 159-84); and 

(vi) a joint owner of the $7.25 Million Hothlyn House in Collins Street, Mel- 
bourne as well as a four storey, multi-million dollar residential mansion 
overlooking Sydney harbour (Australian Financial Review. January 

13,1994: 22) 


In a vigorous defense of his life-long penchant for what may very easily be 
described as a ‘politics of the pig trough' (Hampson, 1989: 198), Hawke berated Aus- 
tralian Financial Review's reporter Joanne Gray from a suite at the Ritz Carlton in 
Double Bay, Sydney, where he had by then stayed gratis for nearly one year at an 
average monthly cost of between $12,000 to $19,000, thus: 

"I have been a member of the Labor Party for 45 years, Prime Minister 


for nearly nine, leader of the industrial movement for a very long time, 
I've given the whole of my life to the Labor movement. I don't feel I 
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have to get in a situation of justifying myself to the Labor movement or 
to anyone else. End of story." 10 


Like Ben Chifley (1885-1951) before him, Australia's much admired 
Socialist 'from above', Hawke's commitment to the Australian labour movement certainly 
does not issue from a feeling of privilege on his part. His benefaction, his munificence and 
his duties to, and on behalf of, the proletariat have entailed a great number of opportunity 
costs which are to be partly recuperated through his acquisition, among other things, of a 
Sydney harbour mansion amongst the 'blue blood'. A Rhodes scholar, an acclaimed 
personification of Australian 'mateship' - another traditionally imagined fraternity of white 
and co-equal antipodean males - and a culminating figure of the labour movement in 
twentieth century Australia, Hawke's supererogatory examples as a bon sabreur of the 
working class, and more openly now, as a bon viveur, afford a direct comfort to the 
Australian bourgeoisie in a way which the supinated polemics and self-aggrandisements of 
the members the credentialised, inter-locking petit-bourgeois intelligentsia only provide 
by default. 71 

Sooner than later, the Australian proletariat will have to face the sober dawn 


that it can look neither to the barons of industry; neither to officialdom; neither to the 


70. Reported in the Australian Financial Review, August 11, 1992 at p. 12. The 
most intriguing aspect of Hawke's wealth is the suddenness of it. According to the 
Register of Members' Interest which may be inspected at the Clerk of Papers' 
Office in the Commonwealth House of Representatives, Canberra, Hawke had no substan- 
tial assets during his term of office apart from a residential property which he 
owned with his wife in Sandringham, Melbourne. This matrimonial abode was sub- 
sequently sold and on 26 November 1987 he acquired, through a similar joint 
ownership, another property in Deakin, Canberra. With a lump sum pay-out of $488,250 
upon his retirement from haute politique and a life indexed pension of some $100,000 
a year as his only other apparent source of income, it is understandable, given 
Hawke's present lavish lifestyle and his extensive financial dealings, that some 
commentators in the local financial press media have conceptualised Hawke's business 
dealings as evidence of a frenetic ‘dash for cash'. 


71 A neo-labourist parody of the Hawkean 'mateships' may be found in McEachern, D. 
(1991) Business Mates: The Power and Politics of the Hawke era. Sydney: 
Prentice Hall of Australia Limited. Precisely because of McEachern's (1991) petit- 
bourgeois social democratic affectations, the author cannot therefore finally link 
the 'business mateship' syndrome in the so-called Hawke era of 1988-1991 to 
Capitalism itself. Instead, McEachern (1991) has idealised and reified Australian 
capitalist relations by lamenting a Hawkean moral decadence which abrogated the 
‘urgent task of restructuring the Australian economy so that it can provide continued 
and secure employment, and improved standards of living and quality of life' [p. 
256]. For an account of the 'political' mateships of Paul Keating, Graham Richardson, 
Leo McLeay, Bob Carr and Laurie Brereton, local celebrities from the influential New 
South Wales Right Labor faction, see the interminable biographical rendition by 
Cumming, F. (1991) Mates: Five Champions of the Labor Right. North Sydney: 
Allen & Unwin Pty. Ltd. 
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Right-Wing elites who dominate its unions; neither to the entrepreneurial and celebrity 
academics who infest today's universities; nor indeed to any other notabilia for its 
salvation. Without the condescensions of Platonic vanguards to infanticise them and 
delimit their horizons; without the mystifying effluvia of Archimandrite gnostics and the 
pungent solicitations of sub-human culturalists to opiate them; without Promethean 
benefactors to scorch their zeal, workers of Australia, as indeed of the world, will of grim 
necessity have to wield their own emancipation. Above all, they will have to emancipate 


themselves from their emancipators. 


Locating the Class Struggle 'From Above' 'Down Under' 


For all of the lived anomalies which highlight the fluidity of the bounda- 
ries in Figure 2.2 of the Australian class map above, and irrespective as to whether 
individual members from their class fragments may be said to adopt either a recumbent or 
an active role in the reproduction of capitalism in the antipodes, the usefulness of the 
overall mapping of Australia's dominant and dominated classes is that it offers a 
graphic point of counter-hegemonic departure from the mainstream discourses which wax 
deference to the deep structure of power in bourgeois democracies. No doubt, the 
concelebrated structural and instrumental integrity of the enumerated divisions in Figure 
2.2 1s ever vulnerable to the degree that its universalising and particularising apertures to 
Australian bourgeois society are divergently insisted upon. Whilst this particular deficiency 
is not as insuperable as it might prima facie appear, given that its resolution simply 
requires a paradigmatic decomposition of a fictively nomothetic versus an idiographic set 
of epistemic and ontological postures, less illusory impediments are the probable loss of a 
global background and the implications for local social mobility, the more the crispness of 
a descriptive account is achieved with respect to the local praxis of inter and intra class 
struggles at any particular point of the Australian class map. It may, therefore, be prudent 
to admit at the outset of the 'borderlessness' of the capitalist world-system by situating the 
Australian map within the wider systemic framework which Figure 2.4 attempts on the 


next page. This improvisation of Miliband's (1989: 19) class map is not intended so much 
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as a corrective of that author's initial chart, as it is more of a 'backgrounding' of (i) its 
unspoken flux of global and regional orbits; (ii) the relative dependencies and hegemonies 
thereof, and (iii) their implied patterns of capital interpenetrations.’2 It simply makes 
apparent the world-systemic backcloth of nationally instanced capitalist accumulation and 


the localised compulsions to realise more and more corporate profits. 


FIGURE 2.4: CLASS MAP OF AUSTRALIAN SOCIETY IN A WORLD-SYSTE- 
MIC CONTEXT 
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With the contours of Australia's class dynamics being more or less similar 
to those of other advanced capitalist societies, it should be immediately apparent that the 
original class map from Figure 2.2 is projected out of the larger core or center state 
regions in Figure 2.4 rather than the smaller semi-peripheral and peripheral vortices 


of the world-system. For the purposes of the discussion in this chapter, it suffices to fur- 


72. A more leisured account may be found in Friedman, J. (1992) ‘General Historical 
and Culturally Specific Properties of Global Systems' in Review, VOL. XV, No. 3 at 
pp. 335-72. See especially pages 345-47 which relate more specifically to the global- 
systemic structures in Figure 2.4 in this chapter. 
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ther note that (i) the center structures or states in Figure 2.4 can be taken as a reference to 
the more developed countries which roughly constitute the OECD; (ii) the semi- 
periphery to refer to the 'developing' countries; and (iii) the periphery as encompassing 
the rest of the so-called under-developed 'Third World’ (Braudel, 1977; Wallerstein, 
1979). Together, this trinity manifests a capitalist world-system with its global (outer) and 
national (inner) dialectic, configurated as a class underwritten manifold of cross-cutting 


cleavages, alliances and indifferences (Frank, 1978, 1979; Broad, 1991). 


As far as the previously canvassed 'issue' of social mobility is concerned, it 
is probably also enough, for the moment, to simply recite Miliband's (1989) central fin- 
dings about advanced capitalist formations, where the author argued that: 


"The dominant class in capitalist societies has undergone many changes 
in terms of its composition; and so has the subordinate class in these 
societies. But a dominant class, based upon the control of economic 
and political power, and a subordinate class, mainly made up of wage- 
earners and their dependants, have nevertheless remained the main 
classes throughout the history of industrial capitalism. Neither social 
mobility nor blurred boundaries between classes annul this division, 
even though they may, together with many other factors, affect its 
sharpness....serious politics is essentially about these 
divisions - whether to maintain them, or enhance them, or 
reduce them, or abolish them....In the face of the constant 
tendency to ignore this context, it is first of all necessary to insist on the 
reality and the centrality in advanced capitalist societies of a class 
structure based upon relations of domination and subordination." {my 
emphases} 73 


Given the resilience of the bourgeoisie and of bourgeois societies at all 
hitherto attempts at their supersession, it is then simply naive to lament that class struggles 
in capitalist societies have been, without more, an unmitigated disaster. Conjuncturally, the 
waging of class struggles in all hitherto capitalist communities/polities - if only to go by the 
very perpetuation and the ever-expansion of the system of generalised commodity 
production - has been a spectacular success, though not as the sooth-sayers of a proletariat 
revolution anticipated, from below, but, as the 'permanent revolution’ of an ascendant 


bourgeoisie which breasted the tape of socio-economic power and consolidated its 


73, Miliband, R- (1989) Divided Societies: Class Struggle in Contemporary 
Capitalism. op. Git. at pp. 25-26. 
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hegemonic oversight would attest, from above (Miliband, 1987: 175-84). The 
interminable battle which the bourgeoisie finds itself inter-generationally locked in (Marx 
and Engels, 1848: 121) is, for the better part of it, no other than this same: 

"class struggle from above, meaning the unremitting and 

pervasive endeavours of dominant classes to defend and strengthen the 

social order of which they are the main beneficiaries, and to contain and 

repel the threats, or what they take to be the threats, to that social 

order....These endeavours are not commonly labelled class struggle at 

all....what is done from above is done for the protection of the national 

interest, the defence of law and order, the rights of management, sound 

economic principles and practices, and so forth. This picture very 

conveniently obscures the real dynamic of the policies and actions of 

the dominant class." {my emphases} 74 

Whilst it is a truism that both class struggles from across and from 

below have indeed contributed to, and altered, the topography of twentieth century capi- 
talism, depositing yet more casualties on its innumerable battle-spaces, it ought not to be 
forgotten that the existence of generalised commodity production is very much predicated 
by the ongoing successes of global/local class struggles 'from above'. Class struggles 
'from across' and 'from below' are, in this sense, co-emergent with, as they are 
conditioned by, historically specific class struggles 'from above'. The other noteworthy 
aspect of class struggle 'from above' is that its provenance extends considerably beyond 
the assorted power elites within bourgeois society, so that its legions, its phalanxes, its 
cavalries and its contingents of hoplites and light foot encompass, and are recruited from, 
all levels of the social map. In the mill of capital accumulation an-sich and fur-sich, 
flexibility, opportunism and re-adjustment have always comprised the essential grist (Marx 


and Engels, 1848; Buckley, K. and Wheelwright, 1988: 168-69; Crouch, 1979: 52; 
Menshikov, 1990: 83). 


74, Miliband, R. (1987) ‘Class Struggle From Above' in Outhwaite W. and Mulkay, M. 
(eds.) Social Theory and Social Criticism: Essays for Tom Bottomore. op. 
étt at pp: 174=75: 
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Bourgeois Hegemony, Corporate Political Activism and the State 


With the core ambitions of the now dominant neo-liberalist tactica for 'a 
liberal nation' (Shapiro, 1958: 40) being the 'depoliticization of the accumulation process 
and the commodification of the state' (Bowles and Gintis, 1992: 92), the composition, 
orchestration and improvisation of bourgeois hegemony in Australian capitalism thus 
implicates a comprehensive deployment by, and of, the owners, controllers and wielders 
of the material/superstructural means of production; of employers; state officials; 
entrenched political parties; systemically aligned unions, religious hierarchies and assorted 
philanthropic organisations; various pressure groups; of public, para-statal and private 
'think tanks'; lobbies and lobbyists; embourgeoised academics, commentators and 
journalists as well as a motley of other 'notables' (Galvin, 1985; Miliband, 1989; Connell 
and Irving, 1992). 75 From the corporate and political 'chieftains' who aviate the 'higher 
circles' of the Australian class structure right down to the humblest 'foot soldiers' who are 
buffeted by the 'work to live' waves of a wage-earning drudgery at its proletariat base, to 
the extent that they are all enamoured of, and live by, the one indissoluble ideal of 
property, individual freedom and Bentham, they are all, likewise, the proselytes, protago- 
nists and/or bearers of an antipodean class struggle 'from above'. As such, they more or 
less subscribe to a neo-Athenian Capitalist Manifesto which takes it for granted that: 


"Only capitalism, by the soundness and consistency of its principles, 
aims at the right human result - the good life for all men 
(sic. )....Capitalism and democracy together create an approximation of 
the ideal classless society in which all men (sic. ) are citizens and all are 
capitalists..." 16 


75. Superstructural is stressed in the text of this thesis so as to highlight the 
inclusivity of the concrete/discursive modes of practice within capitalist forma- 
tions. Among more contemporary authors, this ‘ensemble of social relations' has been 
dealt with by Gyorgy (Georg) Lukacs (1885-1971); Antonio Gramsci (1891-1937); Louis 
Althusser (1918-1990) and the post-1960's Michel Foucault (1926-1984). 


76. Kelso, L. and Adler, M. (1958) The Capitalist Manifesto. New York: Random 
House Ine. at pp. 147 and 255. It 1s not possibile in this thesis to examine in detail 
the politics of gender and/or feminism in advanced capitalist societies which the 
language of this manifesto alludes to. Suffice it to note that Australian Feminism, 
in its dominant entrepreneurial mode, has been the preserve of white middle-class 
women who live in the ‘right' suburbs, to the exclusion of local working class, 
migrant and Aboriginal women who do not. Having postulated Australian capitalism as a 
given, this white petit-bourgeois Feminism has invoked the rhetoric of ‘'equality' and 
‘sisterhood' as contrivances for furthering the career ambitions of a select few. 
Certainly ‘bread crumbs' have been tossed to the broader filianity, but the '‘'feast' 
itself remains largely for the ruthless, the shrewd and the credentialised white 
middle-class sisters. The petticoat discourses of this apologetic and careerist 
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In no conceivable manner, then, does the pursuit of the 'good life' by the 
corporate barons of Australian capitalism occur in vacuo. It has a practical, a concrete, an 
ideological, a hegemonic, in brief, it is infixed within, as it itself substantialises, a 
historico-sociological cosmology of domination and exploitation. It subsists within, and as 
part of, an expanding capitalist world-economy which has manifested itself from the late 
1950's onwards, in rapid growths in world trade; in the proliferation in the 1960's of 
foreign direct investments (FDI) which was led by the United States and persisted as a 
‘First World’ trend of its major companies confining much of their attention to 'First 
World' locations; in the integrative efforts of European countries in the early 1960's and 
the 1970's which re-affirmed their foundational aspirations for economic regionalism in 
the 1951 Paris Treaty on coal and steel, the 1957 Treaty of Rome which created the 
European Economic Community (EEC), and the 1960 European Free Trade Association 
(EFTA); and, demonstrably since the late 1980's, in the more systematic integration of 
increasing numbers of disparate economies as part of a globalised regimen of trans-country 
investments, production, marketing, trade, inter-firm alliances and other collaborations 
(Anderson, K. and Blackhurst, 1993; Howells and Wood, 1993: 3; Jungnickel, 1993: 
119). 


Given this momentum, by the early 1990's some 70 per cent of all 
international trade would be transacted between the advanced capitalist or developed 
market economies; the broadly ‘Asian Pacific’ economies would account for about 50 per 
cent of the world's Gross Domestic Product (GDP); some 37,000 transnational 
corporations would control about one third of the world's private sector assets and 
generate sales of $US 5.5 Trillion; and approximately 40 per cent of all global trade would 
take place between the branches of the giant multinational corporations themselves (Elek, 
1992: 2; Corbridge, 1994: 21-22; The Economist. July 30, 1994: 59). Combined with 
the superintending institutional paraphernalia of the World Bank, the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) and the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), which 


Feminism aspires, finally, after the effiminisation of Australian capitalism in the 
interests of the few, not of its abrogation in the care of all. 
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are effectively and differentially presided over by the plurinational economic groupings of 
the G-3 (Germany, Japan and the United States) countries, the G-7 as well the countries of 
the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD), the search for 
corporate profits 'down under' is therefore inextricable from, as it itself entrains, and 


manifests, the salient econo-political forces of its wider global-systemic flux. 


Here too, the ontological dazzle of multifaceted proto-statal, statal and epi- 
statal structures and processes which reflexively institutionalise, mediate and abet the 
expansion of a fin de siécle capitalism must be tempered through recognising that it is: 


"really misleading to speak of countries as the dominant actors in global 
trade; the real movers are several hundred multinational corporations 
(MNCs) headquartered in North America, the EU, and Japan, speaking 
through governments....the Uruguay Round is more a legal ratification 
of MNC power than a breakthrough in itself, but the political message 
of a GATT defeat would be clear: a body blow to the free-trade agenda, 
which has been crushing all opposition for the last 15 years." 71 


Not surprisingly, the sampled responses of part of the haut monde of Australian 


capitalism, its corporate chieftains, that the proper roles: 


(i) for government is to provide the ‘right framework’ so as to 'stimulate 
individual drive' and to ‘allow business to get on with it and perform at 
world best practice’; 

(ii) for business to continue 'creating wealth’ and to ‘identify further opportunities 
for wealth optimisation’ and thereby ‘enrich the nation’; and 

(iii) for labour to recognise and embrace the ‘inevitability of deregulation’ and 


‘secure its long-term viability by finally becoming globally competitive’, /8 


77. Henwood, D. (1994) ‘The New Trade Regime: From Gatt to the WTO' in Left 
Business Observer. No. 64 at pp. 4-5. 


78 These ‘ideal-typical' responses of the Chairpersons, Chief Executive Officers, 
Managing Directors or other corporate Heads of Australia's largest 150 corporations 
with respect to the 'proper' roles of (i) government; (ii) business; and (iii) 
labour are referenced from the majority answers to QUESTION 5 in the survey 
questionnaire in APPENDIX III. See again Table 1.1 in Chapter 1 of this thesis and 
the environing discussion. As noted in that first chapter, the response rate from the 
corporate elites in Interview List No. 1 was 28 per cent. This compares favorably 
with a survey of business elites (Chief Executives from Australia's top 500 
companies) by Sarros and Santora (1994) which recorded a rate of 22 per cent. See 
Sarros, J. and Santora, J. (1994) Successful CEOs in Tough Economic Times: A 
Cross Cultural Analysis. Syme Business School, Monash University. Frankston: 
Monash University. 
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all speak in good regard for 'untrammelled international competition, the celebration of the 
market, of wealth and self (Overbeek, H. and van der Pijl, 1993: 1). What cannot be 
stressed enough about this 'techno-globalised' temporality, is that a mere 1,000 super 
corporations comprise the so-called ‘world's top players’ (International Business 


Week. July, 11, 1994: 45) and that powerful multinational companies from the resources, 


banking, telecommunications and automotive industries/sectors consistently feature among 


the 'top' 10 global corporations by virtue of the sheer magnitude of their market values 


and/or their level of profits (see Tables 2.4a, 2.4b and 2.4c overleaf). 719 


ne Resources encompass energy sources/mining & oil so as to include (i) base 
metals; (ii) bulk commodities; (iii) industrial metals; (iv) precious metals; as well 
as (v) Oil and Gas, Petroleum, Uranium, Diamonds and Hydrocarbons. 


TABLE 2.4a: TOP 10 GLOBAL CORPORATIONS BY MARKET VALUE 
1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 
Corp’n Value Corp’n Value Corp’n Value Corp’n Value Corp’n Value Corp’n Value Corp’n Value 
$US Bil. $US Bil. $US Bil. $US Bil. $US Bil. $US Bil. $US Bil. 
Nippon Tele- 295.66 Nippon Tele- 163.86 Nippom Tele- 118.79 Nippon Tele- 103.00 Royal Dutch/ 77.82 Nippon Tele- 140.52 Nippon Tele- 128.94 
graph & Telephone graph & Telephone graph & Telephone graph & Telephone Shell graph & Telephone graph & Telephone 
Sumitomo Bank 68.79 Industrial Bank 71.59 IBM 68.89 Royal Dutch/ 12.91 Nippon Tele- 41.52 AT&T 82.40 Royal Dutch/ 91.93 
of Japan Shell graph & Telephone Shell 
IBM 67.47 Sumitomo Bank 69.59 Industrial Bank 67.61 Exxon 72.81 Exxon 75.30 Royal Dutch/ 81.59 General Electric 84.94 
of Japan Shell 
Dai-Ichi Kangyo 63.25 Fuji Bank 67.08 Royal Dutch/ 67.14 General Electric 67.45 Philip Morris 71.29 Exxon $1.35 Mitsubishi Bank 77.05 
Bank Shell 
Fuji Bank 62.81 Dai-Ichi Kangyo 66.09 General Electric 62.54 Industrial Bank 64.18 General Electric 66.00 General Electric 79.34 Exxon 15:92 
Bank of Japan 
Exxon 61.88 IBM 64.65 Exxon 60.00 Philip Morris 63.33 Wal-Mart Stores 60.82 Mitsubishi Bank 73.56 Toyota Motor 75.06 
Tokyo Electric 61.53 Mitsubishi Bank 59.27 Sumitomo Bank 55.81 IBM 60.77 Coca Cola 58.47 Sumitomo Bank 65.97 AT&T 73.87 
Power 
Nomura Secu- 56.12 Exxon 54.92 Fuji Bank 5917 Fuji Bank 58.68 Merck 58.41 Wal-Mart Stores 64.07 Industrial Bank 73.25 
rities of Japan 
Industrial Bank 56.12 Tokyo Electric 54.46 Toyota Motor 50.44 Mitsubishi Bank 58.08 AT&T 55.85 Industrial Bank 63.21 Sumitomo Bank 67.53 
of Japan Power of Japan 
Mitsubishi Bank 55.81 Royal Dutch/ 54.36 Mitsui Tayo 49.80 Dai-Ichi Kangyo 57.38 IBM 51.82 Sanwa Bank 61.19 Fuji Bank 66.99 
Shell Kobe Bank Bank 
TOTAL 849.44 725.87 654.19 678.59 653.30 793.20 815.48 


Note: Market Value is the share price on 31 May of that year, multiplied by latest available num- 
ber of shares outstanding, translated into US Dollars at May month-end exchange rates. 
Source: International Business Week. July 18, 1988; July 17, 1989; July 16, 1990; July 15, 1991; July 13, 1992; July 12, 1993; July 11, 1994. 
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TABLE 2.4b: TOP 10 GLOBAL CORPORATIONS BY LEVEL OF PROFITS 
1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 

Corp’n Profits Corp’n Profits Corp’n Profits Corp’n Profits Corp’n Profits Corp’n Profits Corp’n Profits 
$US Bil. $US Bil. $US Bil. $US Bil. $US Bil. $US Bil. $US Bil. 

IBM 5.26 IBM 5.49 IBM 5.26 Royal Dutch/ 6.53 Exxon 5.60 Philip Morris 4.94 Exxon 5.28 

Exxon 4.84 Ford Motor 5.30 General Motors 4.22 ae 6.02 General Electric 4.44 Exxon 4.80 Royal Dutch/ 4.50 
Royal Dutch/ 4.74 Exxon 5.26 General Electric 3.94 Exxon 5.01 Royal Dutch/ 4.29 Royal Dutch/ 4.78 a Electric 4.42 
Heroina 4.63 Royal Dutch/ 5.23 Ford Motor 3.84 General Electric 4.30 cae Morris 3.93 se Electric 4.31 AT&T 4.26 
General Motors 3.55 Ae Motors 4.63 Daimler Benz 3.80 British Telecom 3.56 British Telecom 3.64 AT&T 3.85 Philip Morris 3:57 
British Petroleum 2.56 General Electric 3.39 Exxon 2.98 Philip Morris 3.54 Toyota Motor 3.43 Du Pont 2.69 HSBC Holdings 2.73 
British Telecom 2.32 British Telecom 2.41 Philip Morris 295 Toyota Motor 3.19 Merck 212 Merck 2.45 British Telecom 2.67 
Nomura Secu- 2.17 Dow Chemical 2.41 British Petroleum 2.92 British Petroleum 2.87 Unilever 2.09 Unilever 2.23 Ford Motor 2.53 
Gonctil Electric 2.12 AT&T 2.21 AT&T 2.70 AT&T 2.74 Bristol-Myers 2.06 Toyota Motor 2.22 General Motors 2.47 
Toyota Motor 2.09 Du Pont 2.19 Fiat 2.65 Du Pont 2.31 Sey Gas 2.03 Chevron 2.21 Sears Roebuck 2.41 
TOTAL 34.28 38.58 35.26 40.07 33.33 34.48 34.84 


Note: Profits are latest after-tax earnings available to common shareholders, translated at May 31 currency exchange rates for that year. 


Source: International Business Week. July 18, 1988; July 17, 1989; July 16, 1990; July 15, 1991; July 13, 1992; July 12, 1993; July 11, 1994. 
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TABLE 


2.4c: 


TOP 10 GLOBAL 


CORPORATIONS BY INDUSTRIAL CATEGORIES 


1988 


By Market Value 
By Level of Profits 


Telecommunications 
Data Processing/Tech. 
Banking 

Energy Sources 

Data Processing/Tech. 
Energy Sources 
Banking 

Automobiles 

Banking 

Automobiles 

Energy Sources 
Energy Sources 
Utilities/Elec/Gas 
Telecommunications 
Financial Services 
Financial Services 
Banking 
Electrical/Electronics 
Banking 

Automobiles 


1989 


By Market Value 
By Level of Profits 


Telecommunications 
Data Processing/Tech. 
Banking 

Automobiles 

Banking 

Energy Sources 
Banking 

Energy Sources 
Banking 

Automobiles 


Data Processing/Tech. 


Electrical/Electronics 
Banking 
Telecommunications 
Energy Sources 
Chemicals 
Utilities/Elec./Gas 
Telecommunications 
Energy Sources 
Chemicals 


1990 


By Market Value 
By Level of Profits 


Telecommunications 
Data Processing/Tech. 


Data Processing/Tech. 


Automobiles 
Banking 
Electrical/Electronics 
Energy Sources 
Automobiles 
Electrical/Electronics 
Automobiles 

Energy Sources 
Energy Sources 
Banking 

Tobacco 

Banking 

Energy Sources 
Automobiles 
Telecommunications 
Banking 
Automobiles 


Note: The relevant data are as at the 31st of May for each respective year. 


1991 


By Market Value 
By Level of Profits 


Telecommunications 
Energy Sources 
Energy Sources 

Data Processing/Tech. 
Energy Sources 
Energy Sources 
Electrical/Electronics 
Automobiles 

Banking 
Telecommunications 
Tobacco 

Tobacco 


Data Processing/Tech. 


Automobiles 
Banking 

Energy Sources 
Banking 
Telecommunications 
Banking 

Chemicals 


1992 


By Market Value 
By Level of Profits 


Energy Sources 
Energy Sources 
Telecommunications 
Electrical/Electronics 
Energy Sources 
Energy Sources 
Tobacco 

Tobacco 
Electrical/Electronics 
Telecommunications 
Retailing 
Automobiles 
Beverages 
Pharmaceuticals 
Pharmaceuticals 
Household ltems 
Telecommunications 
Pharmaceuticals 

Data Processing/Tech. 
Utilities/Elec./Gas 


1993 


By Market Value 
By Level of Profits 


Telecommunications 
Tobacco 
Telecommunications 
Energy Sources 
Energy Sources 
Energy Sources 
Energy Sources 
Electrical/Electronics 
Electrical/Electronics 
Telecommunications 
Banking 

Chemicals 

Banking 
Pharmaceuticals 
Retailing 

Household Items 
Banking 
Automobiles 
Banking 
Automobiles 


1994 


By Market Value 
By Level of Profits 


Telecommunications 
Energy Sources 
Energy Sources 
Energy Sources 
Electrical/Electronics 
Electrical/Electronics 
Banking 
Telecommunications 
Energy Sources 
Tobacco 
Automobiles 
Banking 
Telecommunications 
Telecommunications 
Banking 
Automobiles 
Banking 
Automobiles 
Banking 

Retailing 


Source: International Business Week. July 18, 1988; July 17, 1989; July 16, 1990; July 15, 1991; July 13, 1992; July 12, 1993; July 11, 1994. 
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TABLE 2.5a: 


TOP 10 AUSTRALIAN CORPORATIONS BY MARKET VALUE 


1988 
Corp’n Value 
$US Mil. 

Broken Hill 8,725 
Proprietary (BHP) 
Western Mining 3,917 
CRA 3,789 
Coles Myer Ltd. 3,638 
Elders IXL 3519 
Westpac Banking 3,383 
BTR Nylex 2,995 
National Australia 2,961 
Bank 
ANZ Group 2,761 
Holdings 
News Corpora- 2,495 
tion 
TOTAL 38,183 


1989 
Corp’n Value 
$US Mil. 
Broken Hill 8,824 
Proprietary (BHP) 
Westpac Ban- 3,930 
Banking 
BTR Nylex 3,913 
National Aus- 3,900 
tralia Bank 
CRA 3,827 
Elders IXL 3,479 
ANZ Group 3,203 
Holdings 
Coles Myer Ltd 3,198 
Western Mining 3,170 
News Corpo- 2,883 
ration 
40,327 


1990 


Corp’n Value 


$US Mil. 


Broken Hill 
Proprietary (BHP) 
CRA 


10,486 
5,391 
BTR Nylex 4,957 
National Australia 4,670 


Bank 
Westpac Banking 4,179 


ANZ Group 3,581 

Holdings 

Elders IXL 3,152 

Western Mining 3,068 

Coles Myer Ltd. 2,965 

CSR 2,918 
45,347 


1991 
Corp’n Value 

$US Mil. 
Broken Hill 14,274 
Proprietary (BHP) 
National Aus- 5,904 
tralia Bank 
CRA 5,631 
BTR Nylex 5,179 
Coles Myer Ltd. 4,439 
Westpac Banking 4,245 
Western Mining 3,359 
CSR 3,319 
Pacific Dunlop 2,946 
Olympic 
ANZ Group 2,749 
Holdings 

52,045 


1992 
Corp’n Value 
$US Mil. 
Broken Hill 17,134 


Proprietary (BHP) 


National Aus- T3522 
tralia Bank 

CRA 6,592 
News Corpo- 5,838 
ration 

Coles Myer Ltd. 5,180 
BTR Nylex 4,930 
Commonwealth 4,858 
Bank of Australia 

ANZ Banking 3,991 
Group 

Western Mining 3,832 
Pacific Dunlop 3,726 
Olympic 

63,633 


1993 
Corp’n Value 
$US Mil. 
Broken Hill 15,614 


Proprietary (BHP) 


News Corporation 9,007 
National Aus- 8,615 
tralia Bank 
BTR Nylex 5,488 
CRA 5,187 
Commonwealth 4,809 
Bank of Australia 
Westpac Banking 4,474 
Coles Myer Ltd. 4,456 
Western Mining 3,692 
Pacific Dunlop 3,116 
Olympic 

64,458 


Note: Market Value is the share price on 31 May of that year, multiplied by latest available num- 
ber of shares outstanding, translated into US Dollars at May month-end exchange rates. 
Source: International Business Weck. July 18, 1988; July 17, 1989; July 16, 1990; July 15, 1991; July 13, 1992; July 12, 1993; July 11, 1994. 


1994 
Corp’n Value 
$US Mil. 
Broken Hill 22,490 
Proprietary (BHP) 
News Corpo- 12,758 
ration 
National Aus- 11,647 
tralia Bank 
CRA 7,941 


Westpac Banking 6,215 
BTR Nylex 6,096 
Western Mining 5,551 
Commonwealth 


Bank of Australia 
Amcor 


D222 
4,290 


ANZ Banking 
Group 


4,224 


86,434 
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TABLE 2.5b: 


1988 
Corp’n Profits 
$US Mil. 

Broken Hill 659 
Proprietary (BHP) 
Westpac Banking 329 
Elders IXL 622 
ANZ Group 309 
Holdings 
News Corpo- 294 
ration 


National Australia 264 
Bank 
CRA 186 


Coles Myer Ltd. 176 


Boral 143 
Comalco 134 
TOTAL 2,816 


1989 
Corp’n Profits 
$US Mil. 


Broken Hill 705 
Proprietary (BHP) 
Westpac Banking 520 


Elders IXL 512 
National 399 
Australia Bank 

ANZ Group 379 
Holdings 

News Corpo- 348 
ration 

CRA 337 
Western Mining 269 
Coles Myer Lid. 246 


BTR Nylex 240 


3,955 


1990 
Corp’n Profits 
$US Mil. 
Broken Hill 197 


Proprietary (BHP) 
Westpac Banking 609 


National Australia 603 


Bank 

Elders IXL 503 

CRA 452 

BTR Nylex 401 

ANZ Group 399 

Holdings 

Western Mining 351 

News Corpo- 382 

ration 

CSR 313 
4,310 


1991 
Corp’n Profits 
$US Mil. 
Broken Hill 839 


Proprietary (BHP) 
National Austra- 583 
lia Bank 

Westpac Banking 520 
BTR Nylex 399 
Western Mining 327 


ANZ Banking 314 


Group 
CSR 310 
CRA 307 


Coles Myer Ltd. 278 


Fosters Brewing 245 
Group 


4,122 


1992 
Corp’n Profits 
$US Mil. 


Broken Hill 915 
Proprietary (BHP) 
National Aus- 576 
tralia Bank 

Coles Myer Ltd. 286 
Western Mining 278 
CRA 266 
BTR Nylex 266 


Westpac Banking 261 


CSR 251 
News Cor- 247 
poration 


ANZ Banking 213 
Group 


3,559 


1993 
Corp’n Profits 
$US Mil. 


Broken Hill 560 


Proprietary (BHP) 
National Aus- 544 
tralia Bank 

News Cor- 360 
poration 


Coles Myer Ltd. 311 
CRA 279 


Commonwealth 277 
Bank 
BTR Nylex 248 


Fosters Brew- 232 
ing Group 
Amcor 151 


Pacific Dunlop 146 
Olympic 


3,108 


TOP 10 AUSTRALIAN CORPORATIONS BY LEVEL OF PROFITS 


1994 


Corp’n 


National 790 
Australia Bank 
Broken Hill 731 
Proprietary (BHP) 
News Corpo- 122 
ration 

CRA 528 


Commonwealth 428 
Bank 
Coles Myer ltd. 316 


ANZ Banking 309 


Group 

BTR Nylex 296 
Westpac Ban- 293 
king 

CSR 219 


4,632 


Note: Profits are latest after-tax earnings available to common shareholders, translated at May 31 currency exchange rates for that year. 


Source: International Business Week. July 18, 1988; July 17, 1989; July 16, 1990; July 15, 1991; July 13, 1992; July 12, 1993; July 11, 1994. 


Profits 
$US Mil. 
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TABLE 2.5c: 


TOP 10 AUSTRALIAN CORPORATIONS BY INDUSTRIAL CATEGORIES 


1988 


By Market Value 
By Level of Profits 


Energy Sources 
Energy Sources 
Nonferrous Metals 
Banking 

Metals & Resources 
Trading (local’global) 
Retailing 

Banking 

Trading (local/global) 
Media/Publishing 
Banking 

Banking 

Industrial Components 
Metals & Resources 
Banking 

Retailing 

Banking 
Materials/Components 
Media/Publishing 
Nonferrous Metals 


1989 


By Market Value 
By Level of Profits 


Energy Sources 
Energy 

Banking 

Banking 

Industrial Components 
Trading (local/global) 
Banking 

Banking 

Metals & Resources 
Banking 

Trading (local/global) 
Media/Publishing 
Banking 

Metals & Resources 
Retailing 

Nonferrous Metals 
Nonferrous Metals 
Retailing 
Media/Publishing 
Industrial Components 


1990 


By Market Value 
By Level of Profits 


Energy Sources 
Energy Sources 
Metals & Resources 
Banking 

Industrial Components 
Banking 

Banking 

Trading (local/global) 
Banking 

Metals & Resources 
Banking 

Industrial Components 
Trading (local/global) 
Banking 

Nonferrous Metals 
Nonferrous Metals 
Retailing 
Media/Publishing 
Construction/Sugar 
Construction/Sugar 


1991 


By Market Value 
By Level of Profits 


Energy Sources 
Energy Sources 
Banking 

Banking 

Metals & Resources 
Banking 

Industrial Components 
Industrial Components 
Retailing 

Nonferrous Metals 
Banking 

Banking 

Nonferrous Metals 
Construction/Sugar 
Construction/Sugar 
Metals & Resources 
Multi-Industry 
Retailing 

Banking 

Beverages 


1992 


By Market Value 
By Level of Profits 


Energy Sources 
Energy Sources 
Banking 

Banking 

Metals & Resources 
Retailing 
Media/Publishing 
Nonferrous Metals 
Retailing 

Metals & Resources 
Industrial Components 
Industrial Components 
Banking 

Banking 

Banking 
Construction/Sugar 
Nonferrous Metals 
Media/Publishing 
Multi-Industry 
Banking 


Note: The relevant data are as at the 31st of May for each respective year. 


1993 


By Market Value 
By Level of Profits 


Energy Sources 
Energy Sources 
Media/Publishing 
Banking 

Banking 
Media/Publishing 
Industrial Components 
Retailing 

Metals & Resources 
Metals & Resources 
Banking 

Banking 

Banking 

Industrial Components 
Retailing 

Beverages 
Nonferrous Metals 
Forest Products/Paper 
Multi-Industry 
Multi-Industry 


1994 


By Market Value 
By Level of Profits 


Energy Sources 
Banking 
Media/Publishing 
Energy Sources 
Banking 
Media/Publishing 
Metals & Resources 
Metals & Resources 
Banking 

Banking 

Industrial Components 
Retailing 

Nonferrous Metals 
Banking 

Banking 

Industrial Components 
Forest Products/Paper 
Banking 

Banking 
Construction/Sugar 


Source: International Business Week. July 18, 1988; July 17, 1989; July 16, 1990; July 15, 1991; July 13, 1992; July 12, 1993; July 11, 1994. 
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Taken together, the annual average market value of the 'top' 10 global 
corporations in Tables 2.4a, 2.4b and 2.4c over a seven year period, from 1988 to 1994, 
amounts to a staggering $US738.58 Billion with an annual average level of profits of 
$US35.83 Billion over the same period (derived from Tables 2.4a and 2.4b). Put into 
perspective, the annual average $US738.58 Billion market value of the world's ten biggest 
companies has continuously exceeded the yearly GDP of all of the OECD countries with 
the exception of Germany, Japan and the United States (OECD, 1994). Here in this 
country, among the largest 10 Australian corporations which have averaged, over a similar 
seven year span, an annual market value of $US55.78 Billion, with profits of $US3.8 
Billion, sizeable companies from the banking and resource sectors have dominated the 
local ‘corporate scoreboard’ in emulation of these wider global trends (derived from Tables 


2.5a, 2.5b and 2.5c which immediately follow Tables 2.4a, 2.4b and 2.4c on the previous 


pages). 


Given the global pre-eminence of the automobile sector (Tables 2.4a, 2.4b 
and 2.4c) and that, in Australia, it clearly dominates the broadly transport equipment group 
with domestic sales of $18.6 Billion in 1992/93 crowning an annual average growth rate 
of 5.0 per cent from 1987 to 1993 (Monash University - Syntec Economic Services, 
1994:10.4), it was a bold gesture indeed for the Australian Federal Chamber of Automo- 
tive Industries (AFCAI) to have bewailed in its 1993 overtures to Alan Griffiths, the short- 
lived Minister for Industry Technology and Regional Development, from 24 March 1993 
to 21 January 1994, that: "the position of the Automotive Industry internationally is 
extremely volatile" and that, having regard to the local business environment, "both 
manufacturers and their shareholders are sceptical of their ability to compete at tariffs 
below 25%."89 True, and apart from the post-protectionist Japanese sector, the global 
auto-mobile industry is distinctive for its mutual defensiveness and for promoting tariffs 


80. Federal Chamber of Automotive Industries (FCAI) (1993) Submission to the Hon. 


Alan Griffiths MP Minister for Industr Technolo and Regional 
Development by the Federal Chamber of Automotive Industry. Canberra: FCAI 
até pp. 1=2. 
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under one guise or another. Truer still, as a result of the ‘Button Plan’, so-named after 
Labor ex-Senator John Button, a longer serving Minister for Industry, Technology and 
Commerce (1984-1993) than Griffiths, the nominal rate of assistance to local producers 
will sharply decline to an average of 10 per cent by the year 2000. However, as the 
Commonwealth Industry Commission has continually emphasised, local car manufacturers 
will in fact enjoy an effective tariff rate of over 35 per cent in the year 2000, a level of 
protection which will only be exceeded by Australia's historically sheltered Textile, 
Clothing and Footwear (TCF) sector (Monash University - Syntec Economic Services, 
1994: 10.4). Less opaque, though no less opportunistic, is the lauding by the Australian 
Manufacturing Council (AMC) of its commissioned Pappas, Carter, Evans and 
Koop/Telesis (1990) study which argued for 'very special treatment’ [p. 189] to be 
accorded by the state to Australian car manufacturers whilst it simultaneously proselytised 
a 'best practice’ workplace culture so as to facilitate: 


"Rapid movement by consensus to a new arrangement for industrial 
bargaining with rationalised unions and mixed centralised and 


enterprise level bargaining." 81 

With the subsequent institutionalisation of an ‘Enterprise Bargaining 
Principle’ (EBP) by the Australian Industrial Relations Commission in its National Wage 
Case decision of October 1991; with the acquiescence on 19 August 1992 of the Australian 
Council of Trade Unions (ACTU) to abide by the Commonwealth Labor government's 
stipulation that the ACTU only pursue national wage increases on behalf of local workers 
not formally part of an enterprise agreement; and with the promulgation and subsequent 
‘fine tunings' of the Industrial Relations Reform Act (Cth.) 1993, the comforting of 
manufacturing capital's lament is, in obvious respects to ‘labour rigidities’, structurally 
ingrained (Green, 1993; Brogan, 1994; Stewart, S. 1994). When Prime Minister Keating 
addressed the Australian Institute of Company Directors in Sydney, in April 1993, 
following the return of the Australian Labour Party (ALP) to power at the March 1993 


81, Career, C-s Pecaut,;, D. and Evans, R- (1990) The Global Challenge. 


Australian Manufacturing in the 1990s: Final Report of the Pappas 
Carter Evans and Koop/Telesis Study. Melbourne: Australian Manufacturing 
Council at p. 57. 
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election, he would reassure the corporate elites in his audience that: "We have to find a 
way of extending the coverage of agreements from being add-ons to awards, as they 
sometimes are today, to being full substitutes for awards. "82 That the Commonwealth 
Labor government, through its 'Federal Bargaining Program’, disbursed $3.5 Million in 
the 1994 inaugural round of the annually budgeted $9 Million Workplace Grants, 
allocations intended to fund and encourage the successful completion of negotiated 
enterprise agreements, manifests Keating's resolve to actualise more of his cabinet's 
‘flexibility’ agreements between Australian labour and capital (Enterprise Bargaining 
Update. September 15, 1994: 1). Kate Hannon, the Media Advisor to Laurence (Laurie) 
Brereton - a New South Wales state Labor politician; 'machine man' of that state's Labor 
Right; and life-long ‘best mate' of Prime Minister Keating who was elected to the 
Commonwealth Parliament in 1990 and elevated by Keating to the role of Minister for 
Industrial Relations in 1993 - has been quite revealing of the Commonwealth govern- 
ment's determination in this 'policy' respect when she announced that: "Once these 
companies get their Workplace Bargaining Grant, the details come under commercial 
privacy. We're not going to give the unions a field day by publishing all the details of the 
agreements. "83 Reflecting the Keating Labor government's impositional understanding of 
how Australia's federated Westmington graft ought to function, neither the particular 
amount of public monies granted to each individual company nor the exact enterprise 'for- 


mula' arrived at within that corporation is to be placed on the public record (Enterprise 


Bargaining Update. September 5, 1994: 1). 


To now seriously suggest, as Sherer (1982) asserted in the early 1980's, 
that Australia's industrial relations system is a form of 'state syndicalism' functioning as 
an ‘executive committee of the labour aristocracy' [p. v.] would not only be patently 


erroneous, it would be symptomatic of a deeply seated phobia. Even more so would be a 


82. Quoted by Way, N. (1994) ‘Unions on Back Foot at Wage Case' in Business Review 


Weekly. August 22, 1994 at p. 30. 
83 | Reported in Enterprise Bargaining Update (1994) ‘Brereton Coy on Non-Union 
Grants’. VOL. 1, No: 9. September 5, 1994 at p. 1. 
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comparable argument about an Australian 'workers’ state' premissed upon the unbroken 
parliamentary dominance of the ALP from 1983. As Catley and McFarlane (1974) argued 
some two decades ago, the Labor Party in Australia is: 

"far from being a ‘socialist tiger’, the essential character of the A.L.P. 

is that it is a party serving the needs of a modern capitalist economy as 

a social democratic party, the A.L.P is able to introduce a range of 


controls and capitalise on its working class support to further policies 
increasingly required by a modern capitalist economy which 


conservative governments find very difficult to implement." 84 

Continuing with its Accordist deployments, the Labor government's post- 
corporatist Accord Mark VII and Accord Mark VIII have in fact successfully manoeuvred 
‘employee relations' further away from a universal wages policy towards a purer form of 
enterprise bargaining. With the 'born in the purple' mindset of the Liberal Party of 
Australia - the only other serious contender for national parliamentary governance, be that 
largely predicated upon a 'numbers' coalition with the rurally anchored and more prosaic 
National Party of Australia - a similar 'range of controls' would most probably have been 
stayed by 'class' inscribed antipathies. Yet, and irrespective of the outcomes of a strictly 
electoralist politics in the near future, there is a sense by which the statal actualisation of an 
even more decisively constituted market liberalisation 'down under' has institutionalised 
the greater parcellisation of the Australian polity/community and summoned forth so many 
more self-regarding utility maximisers in the name of social cohesion, fairness, equity, 
‘the nation’ and ‘the future’. As this macro-process intensifies, one of the foremost items 
in the ‘on-going agenda’ of the Keating Labor cabinet to 'make the Australian worker more 
cost effective’ (Wright, L. 1994: 19) nears its fuller realisation. Rather inconsistently, this 


greater acclimatisation of the Australian working class to an ‘ideological fog called 


84) Catley, R. and McFarlane, B. (1974) From Tweedledum Tweedl : The New 
Labor Government in Australia. A Critique of its Social Model. Artar- 


mon: Australia & New Zealand Book Co. Pty. Ltd. at pp. 1 and 88. This is hardly a new 
observation. At the turn of the century, Métin (1901) had noted with respect to Labor 
parties in Australasia that: "En apparence, ils sont ce qu'on appelle chez nous un 
parti de classe menant la lutte contre les bourgeois; en realité ils acceptent le 
patronat, le salariat, et cherchent simplement a s'assurer de bonnes conditions de 
travail dans le monde tel qu'il est." (On the face of it, they constitute what we 
would term a class party which oversees the struggle against the bourgeoisie; in 
reality they accept the capitalism system and wage labour and merely strive after 
good working conditions within the existing bourgeois order such as it is.) {emphases 
in original}, {my translation} See again Métin, A. (1901) Le Socialisme Sans 
Doctrines: La Question Agraire et la Question Ouvrière en Australie et 
Nouvelle-Zélande. op. cit. at p. 75. 
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economic rationalism' (Beilharz, 1994a: 147) has not enveloped all local 'factors in the 
production function’ either to the same degree or in the same measure. Its selective mists 
augur well for a globally straddling logic of capital and ill for labour's relative immobility 


(Castles, 1985; Beilharz, 1994b). 


More audacious than the entreaties of the AMC is the dolorous recitative of 
the Australian Institute of Petroleum to the Commonwealth Industry Commission's inquiry 
into the local petroleum industry that: "the Australian petroleum industry suffers from low 
profitability (which) reflects world-wide spare capacity and low returns on refining."85 
Here, the solace which is being aspired after on behalf of the multi-Trillion dollar 
petroleum industry is the re-regulation of the industry's local market in favour of greater 
self-regulation. In furtherance of 'best practice productivity’, the Institute of Petroleum has 
been insistent that Australia’s Price Surveillance Authority and its Trade Practices 
Commission withdraw from 'the market’ and adopt a minimally monitoring role. 
Conveniently eclipsed by the Institute's normative analyses is that the practical effect of 
such a neo-Smithian retreat would be (i) to inaugurate a strategic price war by the major 
multinational oil companies, of which the first line of casualties will be the numerous, 
small dealer-owned petrol sites; and that (ii) in the aftermath, the emerging oligopolistic 
victors may then carve the spoils of battle, increasing their point of sale prices to ‘optimum 
market levels’. It is by no yearning to preserve the 'redistributive' theme underlying Adam 
Smith's (1723-1790) historic inquiries into the nature and causes of the wealth of 'nations' 
that the Institute of Petroleum has been adamant that all national and sub-national 
legislation and regulations which impede or reduce local 'competition' must be repealed 
forthwith. Whilst the Institute has tacitly relied upon Smith's (1776: 257-58) ‘invisible 
hand' metaphor, it has conveniently sublimated that author's disparagements of all crassly 
self-regarding and grossly materialistic abandonments. Rarely, if ever admitted by the 


latter-day Smithian, it will be remembered that in the second volume of his An Inquiry 


85, Australian Institute of Petroleum Ltd. (AIP) (1993) Submission to the 


Industry Commission Inquiry into the Petroleum Industry in Australia. 
Melbourne: AIP at p. 66. 
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into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, Smith (1778) had defined 
society as a 'whole society' with 'all the different members contributing, as nearly as 
possible, in the proportion of their respective abilities’ [p. 297]. Accordingly, and in his 
prescriptive reference to the levy of taxes or tolls on infrastructural 'goods', Smith (1778) 
would disclose a distributive model of welfare through arguing that: 
"When the toll upon carriages of luxury, upon coaches, post-chaises, 
etc., is made somewhat higher in proportion to their weight than upon 
carriages of necessary use, such as carts, wagons, etc., the indolence 
and vanity of the rich is made to contribute in a very easy manner to the 
relief of the poor, by rendering cheaper the transportation of heavy 
goods to all the different parts of the country." 86 
This aspect of the Smithian paradigm, which tempers its ‘invisible hand’, is 
conveniently eclipsed in the policy aims of the Institute of Petroleum to abrogate the self- 
explaining Petroleum Retail Marketing Sites Act (Cth.) 1980 and Petroleum 
Retail Marketing Franchise Act (Cth.) 1980. So too with the Institute’s demands for 
the removal of restrictions on all foreign flag shipping in coastal trade as well as any union 
restrictions in relation thereto. More so with the Institute's insistence, on behalf of 'the 
nation’ and the 'average Australian consumer' of petroleum products, that the level of lead 
in petrol must not be too hastily reduced. 'Market equilibrium’ will consequently be 
disturbed and the ‘average Australian’ will invariably be penalised through having to bear 
quite unnecessary and substantial resource costs (Australian Institute of Petroleum, 1993). 
The Australian Institute of Petroleum could well have paraphrased Smith's (1776: 257-58) 
imprudent metaphor of benignant selfishness thus: with the local petrol industry being left 
unfettered to pursue its own interest, intending only its own gain, it shall, in this, be led by 
an invisible hand to promote an end which was no part of its rational intention. 
Inexorably, a higher, unseen and mediating principium of collective rapacity will, it must 
never be doubted, promote the welfare of the entire Australian society. Paradoxically, the 
concrete basis of the Australian Institute of Petroleum's 'market' eulogies, viz. the rapid 
‘trend’ decline in the price of crude oil from the mid-1980's which levelled off in the 


1990's at around $US20 to $US22 per barrel and with West Texas Intermediate 


86. smith, A. (1778) An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations. Volume II. London: J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. at p. 212. 
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depreciating even further to $US17.5 per barrel, were themselves actuated by the greater 
liberalisation of the global oil 'market' in recent years (Consensus Economics Inc., 1994: 
25; National Institute of Economic Industry Research, 1994: 3.11). In its clamour for the 
state to deregulate the local petrol market whilst simultaneously regulating and/or otherwise 
restricting the sphere of union influence and that of consumer organisations, the Institute 
would most probably have had its ‘policy mind' concentrated by the realisation that: 

"Further downside risk (in oil commodity prices) exists in the near- 

term prices if OPEC fails to convince the market of production 

restraint. Furthermore, the market will eventually need to absorb 

renewed supply from Irag (up to 4 million barrels per day) once United 

Nation sanctions are finally lifted. However, the immediate threat of 


Iraq reentering the crude oil market has been eliminated by the United 
States missile strike on the Iraqi intelligence service headquarters. This 


will provide some support for prices in the near term" 87 

For all of the other corporate importunations and veiled threats levelled at 
Australia's Commonwealth, State, Territory and Local governments, either directly or via 
other state instrumentalities such as the Commonwealth Industry Commission, the Office 
of the Economic Planning Advisory Commission (EPAC),88 and business 'lobbies' like 
the self-styled 'objective' Committee for Economic Development of Australia (CEDA), the 
Business Council of Australia (BCA), and the Australian Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry (ACCI), the sectorally biased interpellations of a given statist/laissez-passer 
policy continuum have a bearing well beyond what, for example, the Heavy Engineering 
Manufacturers’ Association (HEMA) decried as "the destructive tensions which now exist 


between the major wealth producing sectors in Australia, namely the rural, mining and 


87. National Institute of Economic and Industry Research (NIEIR) (1993) Medium Term 


Projections. Clifton Hill: NIBIR at 3.11. 


88 | Up until 16 August 1994, the Commission had been known as the Office of the 


Economic Planning and Advisory Council. The actual Economic Planning and Advisory 
Council itself was disbanded with a new Economic Roundtable constituted in its 
place. This Roundtable is to be presided over by Australia’s incumbent Prime 
Minister, the Commonwealth Treasurer, relevant Ministers as well as "creative busi- 


ness achievers and independent-minded individuals who are thinkers and doers." See 
the Prime Ministerial Press Release of 16 August 1994, Statement by the Prime 
Minister, the Hon. P. J. Keating, MP, Economic Planning Advisory 
Council - New Arrangements at p. 1. For more extensive details see Economic 
Planning Advisory Commission (EPAC) (1994b) 'EPAC Is Dead! Long Live EPAC!' in EPAC 
Budiletume No. 27 and Glare, R. (1992). “RPAGC's Evolving. Role’ in Canberra 


Bulletin of Public Administration. No. 68 at pp. 62-65. 
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manufacturing industries." 89 For HEMA's Executive Director, Richard Dowe, to reiterate 
four years later that these 'tensions' within Australian society could, in the national 
interest, be alleviated by positioning Australia's macro-economic markers closer to the 
"indicative planning" models of state/market integration in contraposition to "the prevailing 
economic rationalist attitude"?9 is as naive as it is partisan. The assumption that 'wealth' in 
the Australian capitalist formation is created and produced by 'sectors', by the 'rural, 
mining and manufacturing industries’, and not by Australian labour, by human beings, is a 
nonsense. Far too pre-occupied with his championing of a sectarian calculus of enrich- 
ment, Dowe (1993) is always unmindful that as a complex socio-political tangle, wealth is 
capital which, in turn, ts accumulated labour, itself a social magnitude and an ‘ensemble of 
social relations’ 'down under’. Certainly, a more credible representation of the 'tensions' 
within the local formation would have to acknowledge that: 
"The need of a constantly expanding market for its products chases the 
bourgeoisie over the whole surface of the globe. It must nestle 
everywhere, settle everywhere, establish connections every- 
where....The bourgeoisie finds itself involved in a constant 
battle. At first with the aristocracy; later on, with those portions of the 
bourgeoisie itself, whose interests have become antagonistic to the 
progress of industry; at all times, with the bourgeoisie of foreign 
countries. In all these battles it sees itself compelled to 


appeal to the proletariat, to ask for its help, and thus, to drag it 
into the political arena." {my emphases} ?! 


For all of its transparent ‘appeal to the proletariat’, HEMA's co-option of a 
Fabianist vocabulary of anti-economic rationalism in the national interest, cannot then 
be simply dismissed as just another example of local philistine sentimentalism. It is 
without doubt that, but it is also much more, considerably more, than the surface allusions 
to a Morpheusean gradualism for its own torpid sake. As a tendential deprecation of a neo- 


liberalist, post-Uruguay Round (1986-1994) 'new world order' which is bent upon 


89, Heavy Engineering Manufacturers' Association (HEMA) (1989) Annual Report 1989. 
Kingston: HEMA at p. 8. 


90 | Dowe, R. (1993) Letter/Submission to Office of the Economic Advisory 
Planning Advisory Council (EPAC). March 23, 1993. Kingston: 


Heavy Engineering 
Manufacturers' Association at p. 1. 


91. Marx, K. and Engels, F. [1848] (1989) Manifesto of the Communist Party in 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engels. Selected Works. op. cit. at pp. 116, 121 
and 122. 
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universalising a neo-classical trade economics of robust multilateral liberalisation (eg 
Anderson, K. 1994; Hogg, 1994: 81-84; International Monetary Fund, 1994: 82-88; 
Oxley, 1994: 45-53; Raby, 1994; Thomson, 1994), HEMA's 'leftism' implies a strategic 
inveighing against a broader geo-political happening in late twentieth century capitalism. 
Through its reactive stanzas, HEMA's macro- and micro-policy composition for the 
Australian polity/community is a defensive reaction against the so-called 'new political 
ascendancy of business interests' {my emphasis} (Bell, S. and Warhurst, 1993: 303; cf. 
Zysman, 1983: 288-320; Kiernan, 1990: 75-94).92 To argue the conventional wisdom, as 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF) (1994) has done, that the latest modifications to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) in April 1994 will generally ‘improve 
business confidence....the most important implications of the Uruguay Round agreement’ 
(IMF, 1994: 83), is to underrate Marx and Engels's (1848: 121) 'constant battle’ of the 
bourgeoisie. As a contemporary analysis of HEMA’s ‘indicative planning’ prescriptions 
for the Australian formation, in effect, for this country’s class map and the world-systemic 
context of that class map (see again Figures 2.2 and 2.4), it ought to be borne in mind that: 


"Since the Second World War, governments have been held 
increasingly responsible for the performance of their economies. 
Despite theories of comparative advantage, international trade has 
primarily developed between industrialized countries on the basis of 
increased specialization and competitive advantage. ‘Industrial policy' 
comprises mechanisms designed to foster that competitive advantage to 
domestic industries. On the one hand ‘industrial policy' may contain 
disparate measures of industrial support such as tariff barriers, export 
subventions, import quotas, R & D subsidies, public procurement 
preferences, regional aid, tax relief for investment and a range of 


92 | Renewed '‘'political ascendancy' rather than new, more obviously so in 
Australia's case where: "Politicians were businessmen, and businessmen were 
politicians. Alexander Stuart, business partner of one of Sydney's leading traders 
(Captain Towns, whose employees founded Townsville), became Premier of N.S.W., as did 
John See, a trading tycoon himself. Henry Parkes, five times Premier of the Colony, 
tried very hard to succeed in business, but didn't have the knack. Alfred Deakin, 
later Prime Minister of Australia, was director of a number of companies in the 
1880's and nearly got wiped out by the collapse of the land boom. The leading 
politicians of Queensland for years were deeply involved in making money with the 
Queensland National Bank, which collapsed with a mighty stink in the 1893 banking 
panic. Business and politics were hardly distinguished - they were simply two modes 
of the same activity of development." See Connell, R. (1972) Having & Ruling: The 
Class Structure in Australia. Sydney: Department of Government, University of 
Sydney at p. 7. For similar observations with respect to corporate political 
activisms in the 18th to the 19th laissez-faire centuries England and the United 
States respectively, see Corrigan, P. and Sayer, D. (1985) The Great Arch: 


English State Formation as Cultural Formation. Oxford: Basil Blackwell 
Publisher Ltd., and Wolfe, A. (1977) The Limits of Legitimacy: Political 


Contradictions of Contemporary Capitalism. New York: The Free Press. 
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detailed protective standards and regulations. On the other it may 
involve specific mechanisms of market restructuring, designed to 
improve competitiveness and efficiency....GATT is but one forum in a 
number of multilateral fora - the OECD, ITU, World Bank, IMF and 
regional groupings - and bilateral fora - such as Japan, Canada and 
Mexico, where the US has pressed for liberalization and privatization 
of sector-specific markets in a unilateral world-wide ‘industrial policy’ 
to benefit US industry. The distributional aspects of these international 
manoeuvres are quite clear. GATT and similar trade agreements are 
designed to limit mechanisms of sovereignty and democracy, to lock 


governments into serving the need for markets of US capital." 93 

Clearly, Hills’s (1994) observations underline the fact that ostensibly 
discrete formations such as Australia's is at once municipally, nationally and interna- 
tionally textured and contoured. The domestication of the 'structured maelstrom' 
(Wallerstein, 1980a: 745) of global commodity production is, at once also, the 
subordination of Australia's polity/community to the outcomes of the endless rivalries of 
both a systemically co-emergent system of states and a post-statal bourgeoisie. Thus the 
'internal' political economy of Australia is, simultaneously, the 'external' terrain of the 
rapports de forces of a transnational system of eve-broadening commodification, and just 
as dialectically likewise, of all of the other 'village' states within the global is-ness of 
extant capitalism. The problems of, and tensions within, obtain of a more ubiquitous 


structuration of global capital accumulation. They are, in brief, Australianised. 


The Light and Beacon on the Austral Hill 


Australians do not make their own history just as they please, but make it, 
they unimpeachably must, and make it, they incontestably do. In the political wake of 
Thatherism, Reaganomics, Rogernomics and Keatingism and of each of their respective 
‘equity/efficiency trade-off (Argy, 1993: 4) in favour of inter-statally mobile and powerful 
bourgeois interests, Australia's own historic free trade/protectionist 'trade-offs' have been 
renegotiated, reinvented and transformed. Its class struggles 'from above' have been the 


more decisively globalised, with its ancien régime being the more marginalised to a 


23, Hills, J. (1994) 'A Global Industrial Policy. US Hegemony and GATT. The Liberali- 


zation of Telecommunications' in Review of International Political Economy. 
VOL L NOL 2. at PpP; 258 and 277 
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comprador status. Out of darkest anglomorphia and its ‘primordial’ enticements to Der 
Rassenkampf (Racial Struggle); out of the revelrous butcherings of a nomadic hunter- 
gathering people and the transfiguration of that bloodied bond of genocide into a crimson 
thread of white kinship; out of the exploitation of generations of Australian workers at the 
point of an ‘advancing’ settler capitalist praxis and the edification of that 'march' as a 
'workingman's paradise’ (Lane, 1892); out of the neo-liberalist dismemberment of any 
remnants of antipodean community in the name of 'the nation’, economic growth, the 
unemployed and the future, the ever onward and ever upward journey to the light of 
opportunism on the austral hill of greed, avarice and self, impels entire generations to the 
awaiting furnace of their more atomised destiny. Before the cavalcade of this antipodean 
tempest, all that is unnecessary for the highest of utility maximisations, for 'world best 
practice’ and 'world best productivity’, for ever larger profits, is ruthlessly discarded or 
trampled underfoot. Intoxicated by the excursion, the Bacchanalian celebrants of wealth, 
crapulence and competitive success aspire to ever new horizons, pausing only occasio- 
nally, ever impatiently, to devise ever better stratagems to realise their labours of 
Sisyphus. In the manic rush to effect newer battle plans, to draw up fresh battle lines and 
to voice bolder battle cries, the hastily constituted war councils have become all the more 
reckless in their estimations, all the more outlandish in their vociferations, and all the more 
enslaved to the scribblings of long defunct enthusiasts. At the dusk of the twentieth 
century, Australia's neo-liberalist irruptions into the next millennia have, in that semi- 
darkness, been all too summarily charted by: 

(i) the more pliable amongst an interlocking petit-bourgeois intelligentsia 
whose more general and systemic ambitions invariably ramify as a life-long 
oscillation between a 'market' and a ‘humane’ capitalism; 

(ii) a higher layer of officialdom, Parliamentary representatives and other statal 
notables whose paramount accountabilities are to a bonding chain of neo- 
classical economic postulates and to their state-guaranteed superannuation 
entitlements upon retirement; 

(iii) a small horde of elites from Australia's dominant and Right-Wing unions, of 
whom the more far-sighted among the 'new style unionists' have discerned a 
narrow path to various corporate board rooms, to be traversed either directly 
or via a parliamentary apprenticeship; and 

(iv) a motley of business identities, emissaries, lobbyists and lobbies, 'think 


tanks' and groups who have irrefutable proof that 'greed pays dividends' and 
at whose lead swaggers the Business Council of Australia. 
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Whilst the encyclicals of these mutually tolerating papacies reflect their own 
distinct lineages and make evident their own provincial ambitions, their growing textural 
and rhetorical convergence, in combination with their shared foundational suppositions 
about the 'good life’ for all Australians, point to a more than less happy episcopalism. 
Expressing the consensus of this antipodean quadruplicity 'from above’, this class 
struggle 'from above’ 'down under’, the Australian Commonwealth government has been 
emphatic, in its White Paper on Employment, that: 

"When Australia opted for an open economy, the nation committed 
itself to succeed in an endless race to become, and remain, globally 
competitive. The long term prosperity of Australia is virtually 
dependent on lifting the performance of all areas of the economy. More 
firms need to be leading edge producers of knowledge based goods and 


services of excellence - world best in their field. Australian firms must 
be renowned for their rapid innovation, creativity and flexibility." {my 


emphases} 94 

Like Sisyphus and his indefinite toil, the unanimous decision taken by 
Australia, by the nation to enter itself into the 'endless race' of global competitiveness 
commits, thereby, all Australians now and in perpetuity to a course of 'boulder rolling’ for 
its own sake, to global capital accumulation an-sich and fur-sich. In this ‘openness’, 
this greater welcoming of a world-abiding capitalist praxis, of the greater and pre-emptive 
settlement of an unbodied future, the interminable present sounds the close of an unarrived 
morrow. As these strategic processes are become more normalised, Australia's ‘industry 
policy’ has progressively burst its text-book 'bubble'. It has become more umbriferous of 
(1) neo-classical/neo-liberal macro-economic and micro-economic reckonings; (ii) rampant 
national and international competition policy pursuits; (iii) education as a technocratic 
imperative, a consumer item as well as being even more inculcative of the appropriate pro- 
systemic norms and values of a business culture; and (iv) the 'care' and indoctrination of 
workers, supervisors and managers, of society, to the hegemonic postulates of neo- 


liberalist world-view. In Figure 2.5 on the next page, the original of which appears in 


Working Nation. Policies and Programs (1994b: 53), the government's White 


247 Working Nation. Policies and Programs. (1994b) Presented by the Prime 
Minister, the Honourable P. J. Keating, MP. Commonwealth House of Representatives. 
May 4, 1994. Canberra: Australian Government Publishing Service at p. 52. 
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Paper on Employment, these engirdling ambitions of a more tangibly neo-liberal Australian 
governance are starkly apparent in the government's so-called ‘industry strategies’ blue- 
print, its battle plan so that ‘Australian enterprises are able to take on the world and win' 
[p. 52]. As a condensation of the discursive practices/modes of the Australian class 


struggle 'from above', Working Nation (1994b) is too modest about the contribution of 


FIGURE 2.5: THE BEACON ON THE AUSTRAL HILL 
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the four papacies of an antipodean neo-modernity to the report's crafting and final 
accounting of its key objectives in terms of facilitating (i) a better environment for 


economic growth; (ii) enhanced industry development policies; (iii) a skilled workforce; 
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(iv) the reform of labour market assistance; (v) income support and incentives; and (vi) 
regional development strategy [p. 6.]. The policy oversight and management of Australian 
capitalism, so as to align it even more closely with the capitalist world-system, effect, in 
the interest of transnational capital, of the local/global ruling class, a Fascismo-style 


mobilisation of 'the masses’ so as the better to exploit them. 


Whilst deferring a fuller consideration of the neo-pluralist/post- 
corporatist/neo-liberalist pragmatism ‘down under' to the succeeding chapters of this 
thesis, it must be finally remarked here that apart from Working Nation 's (1994b: 2) 
projected reduction of unemployment levels to five per cent by the year 2001, a gift to the 
profanum vulgus on the centenary of Australia's federation, no other substantive 
criteria have been provided in either document so that the progress or otherwise of the 
freshly decamped 'nation' may be computed.?> To assist in this evaluative regard, it is 
from the neo-Fascist bastion of Australia's academic life, the University College at the 
Australian Defence Force Academy (ADFA), in Canberra, that such a legend or key may 
best be obtained, most particularly, in the pro-competition polemics of its Professor of 
Economics, Professor Wolfgang Kasper. A one-time hired ideologue of Shell Australia 
Limited, a subsidiary of the colossal and infamous Royal Dutch/Shell Group (Kaptein, 
1993: 91), Kasper's (1994) anxieties about capital's 'high transaction costs' as well as his 
‘new institutional economics' flirtations have led him to a profit 'paradigm' whose 
inferences necessitate that 'relative prices, production structures and the entire culture 
of productive life have to be adjusted to the new era of globalisation’ {my emphases} 
[p. 38]. No doubt, Herr Professor Kasper would dismiss the environmental vandalism of 
the Shell Group in Nigeria as but a minor 'negative' in comparison to the 'positive' 
millions of dollars in corporate profits which Shell has recorded in its balance sheets since 
it began drilling for oil in the Niger Delta in 1958. Arguably also, the hanging of Ken 


Soro-Wiwa, the Nigerian playwright, and eight of his fellow 'environmental' activists, on 


95. In Working Nation (1994a, 1994b), there is actually a lack of precision as to 


whether The Year of 5 Per Cent Unemployment in this country, will am fact be 
the financial year 2000/2001, or either of the calendar years 2000 or 2001. 
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the 11th of November 1995 by the military dictatorship of General Sanni-Abacha, a 
Fascist regime which survives on ‘oil money’, illustrates the Kasperian adjustment of 
society's ‘entire productive culture....to the new era of globalisation’ (Kasper, 1994: 38; 
Sydney Morning Herald. November 11, 1995: 32; The Sun-Herald. November 12, 
1995: 10; The Weekend Australian. November 11-12, 1995: 4) In a fin de siécle 
Australia, Kasper's (1994) prescription is no longer as distinctively, uniquely, learned as it 
appears given the various pronouncements of Prime Minister Keating, their objectifications 
in the encompassing ‘industry strategies' of Working Nation (1994a, 1994b) and their 
other policy antecedents discussed in this chapter. Still, Herr Professor Kasper's (1994) 
scientifically arrived at 'benchmark' is of considerable utility to a 'nation' intent upon 
travelling ‘light’, upon jettisoning more and more of its ancient prejudices, of its venerable 
bigotries as well as the great bulk of its 'old fashioned' political rhetoric and the cumber- 


some baggage of 'values' which they all entrain, which have never been fully ‘unpacked’. 


FIGURE 2.6: PROFIT - THE SOURCE OF ALL HITHERTO FELICITIES 
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In Figure 2.6 above, Kasper (1994: 39) has essentialised the Australian 


political economy and decomposed the entire fabric and constitution of Australia's social 
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existence into an elegant series of ‘factor costs’, 'factor prices' and ‘factor productivities'’. 
Within this accounting environment, the arcane multiplications, divisions and subtractions 
of these 'factors' will all finally resolve themselves into a measure of this country's relative 
competitiveness, the ‘foundation’ of which is corporate profitability, the phenomenal 
index. Profit, the lure of profit, the unfettered pursuit of profit, the realisable forays for 
ever greater profits will, eventually, finally, rescue antipodean society from its 'demand- 
side interventionism’, its 'rent-creation’, its 'rent-seeking' and its ‘arbitrarily regulated 
inwardness'. Conversely, the 'reduction of costs and risks of transacting business’ will 
generate much more substantial profits, the epiphenomenal manifestations of which are 
‘economic growth' and an abundance of civilisation. To optimise their welfare, Australians 
must, therefore, resist 'cost-boosting single-issue legislation’ like the Native Title Act 
(Cth.) 1993, a post-Terra Nullius enactment designed to recognise, protect and set 


standards for dealing with the ongoing Aboriginal claims to land rights. 


It is verily the amplitude of corporate profits which is the true measure of all 
hitherto progress. Without corporate profits there is not, nor cannot be, any civilisation. 
Without profits there is not, nor cannot be, any culture. It is the magnitude of corporate 
profits which is the yardstick of Australia's neo-liberalist pilgrimage as 'the nation’ 
progresses ever undaunted, ever upwards, ever conquering, towards the antipodean 
summits of self-absorption. All inclines towards corporate profits: all history, the present, 
future, all myths, all cultural forms, all institutions, all morality, all attitudes and 
inclinations have to, and must, be assayed for their 'cost-boosting' or their 'cost-busting' 
implications. Entirely befitting the instrumental rationality of professorial ruminations in an 
age of entrepreneurial academia, Kasper (1994) could just as easily have been posturing 
from the board room of any one of the giant multinational corporations when he insisted 
that: 

"The challenge in all walks of life in the 1990s for Australians will be 
to learn fast what attitudes and values are conducive to low transaction 
costs and success in a competitive global economy. All of Australia's 
cost-boosting institutions were put in place in a less complex world and 


in the era of inward-looking economic policy....What economists used 
to call 'non-traded sectors’, in particular government administrations 
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and labour organisations, have to be refashioned into support 
organisations for internationally competing businesses....Only when 
all elements of the national cost and productivity level are 
geared to enhancing international competitiveness can one 
expect the virtuous circle of factor inflow raising 
productivity, and higher productivity attracting further 
factor inflows. This process was termed the 'East Asian miracle’ 
when it was achieved in our neighbourhood. It is feasible in Australia, 


too." {my emphases} 96 


| 96, Kasper, W. (1994) ‘Institutional Innovation and the Calculus of World Competi- 
tiveness" in Economic Analysis & Policy, VOL. 24, No. 1 at p. 51. 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE POVERTY OF POLITICAL SCIENTIFIC PEDAGOGY, 
THE CRITIQUE OF PURE STATE AND SHUT-OFF PROPORTIONALITY 


Introduction 


From the objective idealism of Plato (BC 466-347), Thomas Aquinas 
(1224-1274) and Georg Hegel (1770-1831) evolving in the 19th and 20th centuries as a 
neo-Thomism and a neo-Hegelianism; from the subjective idealism of George Berkeley 
(1685-1753), Johann Fichte (1762-1814), David Hume (1711-1776) and Ernst Mach 
(1838-1916) unfolding as the existentialist, pragmatist and neo-positivist discourses of the 
20th century; from the spontaneous materialism of Heraclitus of Ephesus (BC 540-480) 
and Democritus (460-370), the metaphysical materialism of Francis Bacon (1561-1626), 
John Locke (1632-1704), Baruch Spinoza (1632-1677) and Ludwig Feuerbach (1804- 
1874) culminating into the consummate historical materialism of Karl Marx (1818-1883) 
and Friedrich Engels (1820-1895) in the last century, two vast architectures of the sublime 
and the profane have been expressive of, mediated by, and continue to inform Western 
human thinking, affairs and activity. Faced with this diamorphic immensity, the overawed 
pedagogue has progressively withdrawn into a coercive idealism; an epistemological rela- 
tivism which betrays its own paradoxical absolutism the more that it insists upon an 
uncompromising eclecticism; and a grotesque ontological individualism/groupism. 
Simultaneously, the history of social dissent and the honourable intellectual tradition of 
tilting at the windmills of power have the more and more been abandoned as the furies of 
personal interest have ingathered each and every 'donkey loaded with books' (Mohammed 


A.D 570-632, Al-Jum`ña 62: 5) and installed them all in vast numbers as tenured 
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academics in the 'modern' university. This explains, in good measure, why, for all of the 
exponential growth in the occidental social science literatures from about 1860 onwards 
(Brittain, 1985), and for all of the frenzied and ‘chaotic specialization’ (Wagner, 1989: 
524) in social scientific endeavours in this century, with its exuberant cognitive relativism 
promising an ‘understanding from within’ (Hollis and Lukes, 1983: 1),: 


"the social sciences are (still) largely the product of very narrow inte- 
rests tendentially in fundamental conflict with the rest of society, they 
tend to be ideological representations rather than tools of scientific 
understanding....cause is deliberately confused with effect by 
representing as human nature modes of being (eg acquisitive indivi- 
dualism) which are the historical product of the capitalist mode of 
production; the unequal exchange of the market-place is misrepresented 
as the exchange of equivalents, the contribution of labour-power to 
value is minimised or glossed over while self-seeking is represented as 
the vehicle for the optimization of the public interest." | 


Just as, on the whole, ‘economists express the relations of bourgeois 
production, the division of labour, credit, money etc., as fixed, immutable, eternal 
categories’ (Marx, 1846-47: 97), the so-called political scientists have, in the main, 
surrendered themselves to edifying the bourgeois horizon which they take to be largely 
inexorable.2 At best, they will follow the example of Monsieur Pierre Joseph Proudhon 
(1809-1865) and attempt to embellish their discourses with what Marx (1846) termed a 
‘sentimental, utopian and mutton-headed socialism’ [p. 668]. These ‘radical’ political 
scientists intend to do more than to just interpret the capitalist world, in various ways. 


They propose to change it by endowing its self-antagonising mode of expropriation and 


1. Ake, C. (1984) ‘Commodification of the Social Sciences' in International 
Social Science Journal, VOL. XXXVI, No. 102 at p- 621. 


2, Increasingly, economists are called upon to do more than to merely '‘express' these 
relations. They have to more actively and strategically position themselves within 
the bourgeois order given that in the era of global economic liberalisation, "there 
is less work on price control and the effects of direct interventions but more on 
designing light-handed regulation and advising on anti-trust policies and actions. 
The government's demand for microeconomists has increased, as has the private 
sector's requirement for financial analysts." See Bollard, A. (1992) ‘An Overview' in 
Garnaut, F. and Guoguang, lL. (eds.) Economic Reform and Internalisation: 
China. and the Pacific Region. St. Leonards: Allen .& Unwin Pty; Ltd. in 
association with the Pacific Trade and Development Conference Secretariat, The 
Australian National University at p. 332. For a critique of the function and role of 
economists/economics in capitalism, see initially Galbraith, J. (1993) The Culture 
of Contentment. New York: Penguin Books USA, Inc. at pp. 78-108 and Bulbeck, C. 


(1983) ‘Economists as Midwives of Capitalist Ideology' in Wheelwright, E. and 
Buckley, K. (eds. ) Essays in the Political Economy of Australian 


Capitalism. Volume 5. Frenchs Forest: Australia & New Zealand Book Co. Pty. Ltd. at 
bps Lois. 
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domination with a ‘human face’. At worst, the more reactionary among them will explicitly 
defend capitalist social relations, seeing in the bourgeois order a teleology of ideas which, 
in due season, will resolve itself as the Aquarian negation of a pre-history of societal 
disharmonies. Given the structuration of knowledge and ‘discourse regulation’ (Wagner, 
1989: 526) within the so-called social/political sciences, it is perhaps wise, if not indeed 
necessary, to have a much closer inspection of the systemic implications of political 
science as a formal study of 'power' in some one or other paradigmatically accepted sense 
(Lasswell and Kaplan, 1950; Allison, 1974; Mayer, 1975; Apter, 1977; Leftwich, 1984a). 
Emy and Hughes, O. (1991) have barely addressed the hegemonic reach of the study of 
politics in 'liberal-democratic' societies when these authors admonished career political 
scientists in this country for their renown and tedious political journalism thus: 

"The proper business of the political analyst is to look beyond the daily 

game of politics - who's winning, who's losing, who's in, who's out - 

to make sense of the patterned changes in the structure and 

development of society which bear upon the viability of the political 

system and the well-being of the community." 3 

Given the pervasiveness of a ‘syndicated talk show' approach to the study 

of politics, particularly here in Australia where an uninspiring and abstracted empiricism 
has, for decades, been en vogue, it is probably over-optimistic to expect that analogous to 
Marshall's (1920) naively optimistic hopes for twentieth century economists, political 
scientists will also manifest 'the three great intellectual faculties, perception, imagination 
and reason’ [p.20]. As publicly funded employees, the bulk of career political scientists, 
as indeed, other plutonomists, ought to be taken to task for doing little more than to merely 
recount in interminable detail the surface trivia of the bourgeois dynasties about them. At a 
time in the history of Australia when 'the nation’ is being daily exhorted to higher levels of 
productivity and for each to invest his/her cleverness in the country, surely a modicum of 
flair and a modest display of originality may be expected from the local political scientific 


community. Admittedly, in the age of entrepreneurial academia when the pristine 


ay, "See Emy, H. and Hughes, oO. (1991) Australian Politics: Realities in 
Conflict. 2nd. Edition. South Melbourne: Macmillan Company of Australia Pty. Ltd. at 
p. 550. For local examples of this kind of vulgar empiricism see Bennett, S. (1992) 
Affairs of State: Politics in the Australian State and Territories. 
North Sydney: Allen & Unwin Pty. Ltd. and Jaensch, D. (1992) The Politics of 
Australia. South Melbourne: Macmillan Education Australia Pty. Ltd. 
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devotion of academics of almost every stripe is to a procuratory Meus Curriculum 
Vitae, it is probably too much to expect that either local or overseas political scientists will 
chance their career prospects through ‘speaking truth to power’ (Wildavsky, 1979). Whilst 
normative analyses ought, at the very least, to be central to the discipline of political 
science, this is not to suggest, as with the segregationistic pre-occupations of a 
disingenuously positive as against a normative economics, that there ought to be a 
concerted discrimination of a sphere or grammar of societal facts from societal values, 
the better to enthrone the latter. All that this will achieve will be to revive those internecine 
disputes of the 1960's and 1970's with their narrow contrapositioning of value-theoretic 


essences and empirical appearances (Emy and Linklater, 1990: 15; Goodwin, 1989: 12). 


The study of politics, as indeed of society in general, is not so easily a 
matter of cultivating 'a cool, sceptical ability to penetrate the mainsprings of human nature’ 
(Coser, 1977: 408) nor of crafting neo-positivist itineraries 'of influence and the 
influential’ (Laswell, 1936: 13). Neither is it simply also a 'trick of analysis' whereby 
'theory' is applied, however dexterously, to social ‘data so that the data do not get 
distorted in the process’ (Stewart, R. 1994: xxiii; cf. Goodwin, 1989: 26-27). This Boy’s 
Own scientism, with its prurient interest in scientifically 'penetrating' social data, the better 
to recommend this or that policy ‘thrust’, must, finally, resolutely, be hounded back to the 
basement lavatories of a moribund social science where it belongs. It is well to remember, 
firstly, that social scientific theories provide information about the structure of the reality of 
their theorising, being not merely instrumental in facilitating a scientific reconstruction of 
that reality; secondly, that observational language is non-existently independent of theo- 
retical language; and thirdly, that neither observation nor observational language are ‘pure’ 
scientific cognitions beyond their theoretical assumptions (Popper, 1963; Feyerabend, 
1964). Language, to include Skillen's (1977: 8) recollection of this argument, actively 
structures both the perceptions of reality-in-general and social realities-in-specific, so that 
the very fabric, the very modes and terms of social scientific and political discourses are 


themselves an integral aspect of 'doing' social/political science, of politics, of political 
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activity and political struggle. In articulating precisely these points, in the context of 
political scientific discourse, Connolly (1983) was quite justified in maintaining that: 


"the language of politics is not a neutral medium that conveys ideas 
independently formed; it is an institutional structure of meanings that 
channels political thought and action in certain directions." 4 


As members of an interlocking petit-bourgeois intelligentsia who are 
both instrumentally situated and structurally positioned within 'modern' capitalism and its 
class struggles, and to the extent that political and other social scientists resile from either 
aboarding the historical transience of capitalism or strive after its abrogation, these same 
prolocutors are objectively the bearers and/or agents of bourgeois social relations. Ever 
ready to profess their puritanical endearment to knowledge; ever prepared to wax 
grandiloquent about to the spirit of inquiry and sharing; and even more disposed to practise 
their Olsonian 'autonomous individual utility calculations’, these salaried pedagogues are 
potent conduits for the transmission of bourgeois norms. Their scientistic perscrutations 
mystify and idealise the dominant material relations within capitalist regimes such as 
Australia’s. At the close of the twentieth century, Kaufman (1990) has partly accounted for 
the methodolatory of these professional savants as follows: 

"An unsettling feature of contemporary societal trends is the ever- 
increasing division of techne and paideia, of the concrete 'realities' 
of governmental and political engineering, as opposed to reflective 
concerns with the art and ends of governance. One could ponder the 
role of sophisticated polling techniques, and public opinion analysis, as 
factors contributing to the conflation of means and ends in the era of 
spin doctors and media bites. One might even reflect upon the apparent 
decline of normative theory in the academy, which in fact has served 
only to mark the continuing epistemological elevation of neo- 
positivism, neo-foundationalism and of neo-pluralist political thought 


as reigning, legitimizing ideologies (despite periodic assaults)." 5 


4. Connolly, W. (1983) The Terms of Political Discourse. Oxford: Martin 
Robertson at p. 1. See similarly Taylor, ©. (1971) ‘Interpretation and the Sciences 
of Man' in Review of Metaphysics, VOL. XXV, No. 1. For an elaboration of social 
facts as being theory-dependent or value-impregnated, see initially Bhaskar, R. 
(1979) The Possibility of Naturalism: A Philosophical Critique of the 


Contemporary Human Sciences. Brighton (UK.): Harvester Press and Mulkay, M. 
(1979) Science and the Sociology of Knowledge. London: Allen & Unwin. See also 
the argument by Goodwin (1989) that: "Values are symptoms of ideology, including 
value judgements about epistemology and scientific method....facts are not themselves 
neutral, but are usually selected - or constructed - on the basis of pre-existing, 


ideological, values. So facts can only give qualified guidance and are not themselves 
absolute truths" in Goodwin, B. (1989) Using Political Ideas. 2nd Edition. 
Chichester: John Wiley & Sons at pp. 26-27. 


5, Kaufman, R. (1990) ‘Politics as a Vocation - Praxis and Political Engagement' in 
Poss Political science & Politics. VOL. XXIII, No. 3 at p. 425. 
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That today's universities are little more than enclaves for a braying papa- 
razzi who have been herded there with the goads of ambition, status and a Damoclesian 
security, is just as much a manifestation of the self-obsessiveness of the entrepreneurial 
academic as it is of the systemic imperatives of capitalism itself. Through the ingathering 
and domestication of this illuminati, and through the ideological and processual dictates 
which they attend to in the groves of a fundamentally corrupt Academe, the legitimation 
projects of the bourgeois order is partly fulfilled as, in part also, a continuously fresh 
supply of 'graduate products’ is effected. The imprimatur of scientificity and the detached 
cognoscence which so many political scientists bestow upon themselves are, behind their 
ever-thinning masks of percipience, so much of an obscurantism which disguises the rea- 
lity that: 

"In so far as political economy is bourgeois, i.e. in so far as it views 
the capitalist order as the absolute and ultimate form of social 
production, instead of as a historically transient stage of development, 
it can only remain a science while the class struggle remains latent or 
manifests itself only in isolated and sporadic phenomena." © 

Inasmuch as the embourgeoised political commentators continue to 
sublimate their own constitutive memberships of the capitalist world-system which they 
inhabit and abet, they have neither resolved the so-called 'Mannheimian paradox’ in favour 
of a value-oblivious gnosis nor displaced the essential contradictions within capitalism. 
Instead, they merely perpetuate the antagonisms within bourgeois regimes by fetishising 
the system's modes of exploitation and domination. The totality of society as human 
society is thus invariably reified as a series of jurisprudentially encloistered and hierar- 
chised 'nation-states' and within these ‘hard realist' sub-human parcels, particularly within 
those of the advanced capitalist formations, the state is, more than not, extolled as an a 
priori liberal-democratic monument to universal order, liberty, peace and Bentham. 


Ostensibly, therefore, the sovereign bourgeois state exists to dispassionately apportion 


justice, fundamental rights and due freedoms as between presumptively countervailing 


6. Mars, K: | Sov |= i900) Capital: A Critique of Political Economy. ‘op. cit. 
atop. 96, 
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individuals and/or self-reflexive groups (cf. Miliband, 1969; 1977; 1989: 29; Connell, 
1977; Scharzmantel, 1987: 46-58; Hoffman, 1991). 


Whereas the state or government is invoked as a repository, promulgator 
and ministrant of so many sublime, egalitarian and humanitarian values, its counterweight, 
the market, is discursively represented as the profane arbiter elegantiarum of 
constitutive practices, abstractions, such as economic efficiency and effectiveness, optimal 
competitiveness, productivity and growth (Bucholz, 1986: 167). Paradoxically, the neo- 
Smithian 'market' is itself finally sanctified as an ineffable equilibrator of all of the so- 
called factors of production, including both labour and capital. Further confounding these 
Panglossian divinations with the realities of a post-Keynesian capitalism that has been the 
more decisively fractured across a bourgeois/proletariat cleavage, with its growing under- 
class falling ever more foul of a post-Fordist 'mobility, empowerment, teams, cross- 
training, virtual offices, telecommuting, re-engineering, restructuring, delayering, 
outsourcing and contingency’ (International Business Week. October 17, 1994: 
42),/ the learned orthodoxy has beatified the coercive instrumentality of the commodity 
state through an ontological mix of a classical, neo- or post-elitist/pluralist and/or 
corporatist utopianism. Its obsessions with authoritative stipulations and with defending 
'the givens' in the context of a 'realist power politics’ (Higgott, 1991) are all but deified. 
Variously represented as a mechanism to be controlled by an elite; as an autonomous actor 
responsive to the preferences of administrative and governing elites; as a corporatist 
manifold which integrates internal and external elites into a meta-system of social control; a 
neutral arbiter; a coding device for processing the inputs of ‘insider’ and ‘outsider’ groups; 
a weathervane which points out the latest 'winds' of polyarchic influences; a cash register 
faithfully tallying the daily transactions of interest group procurements; a pawn on the 


liberal-democratic chessboards of post-modernity (Bentley, 1908; Truman, 1951; Latham, 


7. For two interesting articles on post-Fordist “flexibility” and strategy, see 
Storper, M. (1990) ‘Industrialization and the Regional Question in the Third World: 
Lessons of Postimperialism' in International Journal of Urban and Regional 
Research, VOL. 14, No. B3 at pp- 423-44 and Fiaelides; D: and Brambile, T. (1992) 
_Post-Fordism: Historical Break or Utopian Fantasy? in The Journal of 
industrial Relations, VOL. 34; No. 4 at pp. 562-79. 
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1952. Dahl 1956: 1961: 1967; 1970:1971; 1982; 1985::1989; Appadorai, 1975; Zuc- 
kerman, 1977; Aitchison, 1982; Czudnowski, 1982; 1983; Jordan, A. 1984; Grant, 1985; 
1989; Dunleavy and O'Leary, 1987: 185; Isaac, 1987; Wilson, G. 1990; Thomas, 1993a; 
1993b), the state's intrinsic relationship with capital is rendered opaque.8 State and 
society; politics and economics; organising category and the concrete are all socio- 
politically encoded as immutable antinomies. With the farce of parliamentary liberal- 
democracies becoming even more patently a choice 'between frogs and mice' (Luxemburg, 
1918: 36), between 'tweedledum and tweedledee' (Catley and McFarlane, 1974), and with 
the 'liberal' pole of the advanced capitalist state's posited liberal-democratic continuum 
collapsing into an ever more crassly neo-liberalist inebriation, the embedded conflicts 


within the modern bourgeois formation are being the more naturalised. For Holloway and 


8. For a sample of analyses of the state from a more radical perspective, see 
aglpyic obey. Fenin, V- [Lou] (1976) The State and Revolution: The Marxist 
Theory of the State and the Tasks of the Proletariat in the Revolution. 
Peking: Foreign Languages Press; Poulantzas, N. [1969] (1972) 'The Problem of the 


Capitalist State', New Left Review, No. 58 reprinted in Blackburn, R. (ed.) 
Ideology in Social Science: Readings in Critical Social Theory. London: 
Fontana/Collins at pp. 237-53 and his [1974] (1979) Les Classes Sociales dans le 
Capitalisme Aujourd'hui Classes in Contemporar Capitalism London: 


Verso; Miliband, R. (1969) The State in Capitalist Society. London: Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, his [1970a] (1972) ‘The Problem of the Capitalist State - Reply to 
Nicos Poulantzas', New Left Review, No. 59 reprinted in Blackburn, R. (ed.) 
I AL in BL ience: R in in Pataca ial Theory. op. 
eit. at pp. 253 62 and (1977) Marxism and Politics. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press; Gold, D.; Lo. C. and Wright, E. (1975a) ‘Recent Developments in Marxist 
Theories of the Capitalist State' in Monthly Review, VOL. 27, No. 5 at pp. 29-43 
and (1975b) ‘Recent Developments in Marxist Theories of the Capitalist State - Part 
20 im Monthly Review, VOL. 274 No. 6 ait spp. 36-51; Block, P. (1977) ‘The Ruling 
Class Does Not Rule: Notes on the Marxist Theory of the State' in Socialist 
Revolution, No. 33 at pp. 6-28; Draper, H. (1977) Karl Marx's Theory of Revo- 


lution. Volume 1: State and Bureaucracy. New York: Monthly Review Press, Part 
Mirac phe sutra Holloway, J. and Prcceriotto, S. (1973) (eds) State and Capital: 
A Marxist Debate. London: Edward Arnold (Publishers) Ltd.; Wright, E. (1978) 
Class, Crisis and the State. London: New Left Books; Desai, M. (1979) Marxian 
Economics. Oxford: Basil Blackwell Ltd. at pp. 200-213; Zeitlin, M. (1980) 'On Clas- 
ses), Class Conflict, and the State: An Introductory Note" in Zeitlin, M. (ed) 
Classes, Class Conflict, and the State: Empirical Studies in Class 


Analysis. op. cit.; Levi, M. (1981) “The Predatory Theory of Rule' in Politics & 
Society, VOL. 10, No. 4 at pp. 431-465 (this author's so-called improvement on 


classical Marxism is simply a static model based upon elitist assumptions); Jessop, 
B. (1982) The Capitalist State: Marxist Theories and Method. Oxford: Martin 
Robertson & Company Ltd.; Carnoy, M. (1984) The State and Political Theory. 
Princeton (N.J.): Princeton University Press; Hunt, R. (1984) The Political Ideas 
of Marx and Engels. Volume 2. Classical Marxism 1850-1895. Pittsburg: 


University of Pittsburg, Chapters 1, 2 and 3; Isaac, J. (1987) Power and Marxist 
Theory: A Realist View. Ithaca (N.Y): Cornell University Press at pp. 150-191 and 
Clarke, S. (1991) (ed.) The State Debate. New York: St. Martin's Press Inc. 
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Picciotto (1991), the disarticulating ramifications of the Thespian and increasingly sordid 
electoralism of bourgeois democracies are such that: 

"Seen through the prism of the state, the capital relation is concealed, 

class struggle is defused, classes are atomised into a mass of individual 

citizens - 'the public’, class consciousness is broken down into ‘public 

opinion' to be expressed individually through opinion polls or the 

ballot box....the state does not do away with the anarchy of capitalism; 

its political form is as anarchic as the economic...With the extension of 

the franchise to the working class, the growth of monopolies and the 

growing intervention of the state in the reproduction of capital - increa- 

singly by means of individual, discriminatory measures of the bureau- 

cracy - the competition between capitals reproduces itself in more 

intense form and increasingly within the bureaucracy itself, in such 

‘political’ forms as lobbying, pressure group activity, institutional ties 

with specific ministries and departments etc." 9 

The central object/subject of political scientific analysis, the state or 

government, has indeed been all too unquestioningly composed as some higher and more 
general interest which subsists in a Bonapartist severance from the secular affray of 
'‘individuals' and 'groups', and of mutually vituperative associations and corporations in 
‘civil’ society 'below'. The tedious refrains of an embourgeoised statist phenomenology 
are sublimative of the core pursuits and intrigues of the actually-existing state as a 
‘defender of economic systems based on the market’ (Casas, 1987: 159) and, ultimately, 
of an embedded system of states which dialectically substantiates the capitalist world- 
system itself. Accordingly, speculative political philosophy is conflated with political prac- 
tice and historical human beings, having with a Promethean temerity contracted the Idea, 
now squat outside their respective neo-Aristotelian cynosures of public authority and 
oblige 'the other-world of truth’ (Marx, 1843-44: 244). In such an estranged geography 
where humanity slumbers as so many autonomous, Benthamite utility maximisers, and as 
so many Madisonian groups, each with its own characteristic life, its own particular force 
and unique personality (Madison, 1787; Figgis, 1914, 1956; Cole, 1917; Follett, 1918; 
Hsiao, 1927; Unwin, 1927; von Gierke, 1934; Lewis, J. 1935; Magid, 1941), verily, 


human beings are all finally to become 'subjects giving actuality to the substantial....living 


instruments of what is in substance the deed of the world mind' (Hegel, 1821: 218). The 


A Holloway, J- and Picesotto, S- (T991) 'Capital, Crisis and the State’ in Clarke, 
S. (ed.) The State Debate. op: cit. at pp. 115 and 137. 
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theosophical superintendence of History over the historical subject, as the stylised 
domination of the capitalist over the wage-earner, of dead labour over living labour, of the 
product over the producer, is exalted and eternalised (Chattopadhyay, 1994: 54-59). The 
corporeal schisms between 'the dead past' and 'the living vitality and power of the present' 
heightens all the more the systemic antagonisms ‘between the world of things and their 
amassment, and the world of life and its productivity’ (Fromm, 1955: 94-95). Of course, 
it was the 'young' Marx (1844) who was to have so brilliantly apprised this elemental 
breach within bourgeois society in the first of his Economic and Philosophical Man- 
uscripts, the ‘laboratory’ for his 'older' Capital: A Critique of Political Economy 
(1867; 1885; 1894). There, Marx (1844) maintained that: 

"the object that labour produces, its product, stands opposed to it as 

something alien, as a power independent of the producer. The 

product of labour is labour embodied and made material in an object, it 

is the objectification of labour. The realisation of labour is its 

objectification. In the sphere of political economy this realisation of 

labour appears as a loss of reality for the worker, objectification as 

loss of and bondage to the object, and appropriation as 

estrangement, as alienation [Entausserung]." {emphases in 

original} 10 

To slightly improvise upon Miliband's (1969: 154; 1987: 175-84; 1989) 

critique of bourgeois ‘practicalities’, including the dominant pluralist, liberal-democratic 
assumptions which cohere the great bulk of the political and other social scientific 
discourses, the mutual sequestration of political, economic and other disciplinary ‘data’ 
from the historico-social cosmology within which they are anthropologically, ethnogra- 
phically, existentially, moored is to depoliticise the concrete forms of bourgeois alienation. 
It is to fetishise the logic of capital. It is to advance a class struggle ‘from above' through 
hermetically, hegemonically, fracturing the is-ness of capitalist domination and exploi- 
tation into so many philosophical conundrums, so many moral mysteries, so many 
political enigmas and so many economic Gordian knots whose undoings and unravellings 
may only be undertaken by the appropriately credentialised and/or legitimated holders of 
10. Marx, K. [1844] (1992) Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts in Karl 
Marx. Early Writings. Introduced by Lucio Colletti. (Livingstone, R. and Benton, 
G. trans.). London: Penguin Books Ltd. in association with New Left Review at p. 


324. For a thorough account of Karl Marx's theory of alienation, see Meszaros, I. 
(1979) Marx's Theory of Alienation. London: The Merlin Press Ltd. 
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the lantern of Diogenes. Conveniently, the solutions to the endless conflicts which ever 
threaten all hitherto bourgeois civilities are never said to inhere in the very 'economic' 
structures and processes of capitalist production by which society, by which human socie- 
ty is daily reproduced. The answers, it seems, will always be blowing in the winds of 
Platonic ideations; across the bleak horizons of a Machiavellian supra-morality; through the 
ever sprawling suburbscapes of a Hobbesian brutishness; and out of the transcendental 
methods of a neo-Kantian kritik. Given voice to in the discipline of political science, the 
theoretical blusters of its learned commentators and analysts have all too summarily 
depreciated the fact that: 

"To a considerable extent, what is called politics in capitalist-democratic 

regimes is another name for such things as the strategies of containment 

decided at a particular time by those actively engaged in the struggle 

(from above), the coalitions and compromises that are required to 

maintain the programmatic and political coherence of the conservative 

forces, and the ways in which pressure from below may be countered, 

defused and defeated. The point, always, is to prevent any likelihood 

of realisation of the kind of programme that the Labour Party 

proclaimed as its aim in 1973: namely, the 'fundamental and 

irreversible shift in the balance of power and wealth in 

favour of working people and their families’. It is against this 

that class struggle, it should be added, is fought in the absolute 

conviction that what is at stake is freedom, democracy and civilization 

itself. Such conviction is part of the self-legitimation which dominant 

classes need in order to feel themselves morally sustained against their 

enemies." {my emphases} ! 1 

Rather than effect just such a ‘fundamental and irreversible shift’ and bring 

about a societal transformation which would, among other things, level out the 
insufferable self-importance of academics, state actors, unionists and business celebrities 
whose collective and parasitic existence depend upon the defense of a capital theory of 
value, upon a hierarchy of superior and inferior elements, the shrewd contribution of the 
interlocking petit-bourgeois intelligentsia have, in fact, been to infanticise a whole range 
of discourses and literatures. Reduced to a monosyllabic verbiage, the 'simple English’ 


which has been the Royal Road of innumerable simpletons to academic tenure and to crass 


populist recitations, the inexorable result has been that the very institutions, the very 


imi Gbana R. (1987) “Class Struggle From Above' in Outhwaite, W. and Mulkay, M. 


(eds.) Social Theory and Social Criticism: Essays for Tom Bottomore. op. 
Gite at py L77: 
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processes and deep structures of capitalist exploitation and domination, appear all too 
'simple' and too benign. Rather than seeking to undermine the ever-internationalising and 
ever-interiorising capitalist world-system with its proliferating institutions, its 
bureaucracies and its malignant structures and processes which have been fashioned as the 
piers of transnational capital on the soils of the bounded 'nation-state', the Platonic 
struggle ‘from the rear' has reinvented these vast 'pyramids' of global domination and 
exploitation as some Quixotic crusade against ‘difficult English’. The reality, of course, is 
that the many victories of ‘plain English’ have not, do not, nor are likely to do away with 
‘plain conflict’, ‘plain exploitation’, 'plain domination’, 'plain avarice’, ‘plain greed' and 
‘plain capitalism’. In words, in text; in the monosyllabic verbiage of the ambitious 
simpleton rather than in deed, rather than in the constituted actuality, capitalism, it should 
be made known to one and all, has been revolutionised and proletarianised. To reiterate, 
this symbolic accessibility, simplicity and stylised transparency simply mystifies all the 
more the deep structure of an unequal, competitive, self-antagonising, self-contradictory 
and even more atomistic bourgeois existence where ruthlessness, shrewdness and an 


insipid cleverness are indispensable attributes for success. 


Historical Capitalism and the Logic of Structured Chaos 


Capitalist exploitation and domination, capitalism, it must be constantly 
reasserted, is an encompassing socio-historical system of generalised commodity 
production. To adapt Marx's (1845) sixth thesis on Feuerbach, it is a historically specific 
‘ensemble of the social relations' [p. 14]. Integral to the ceaseless movement or circuit of 
capital, of the means of social production which are owned and/or controlled by a minority 
bourgeoisie and which confront a more numerous proletariat as products and working 
conditions independent of the wage earners’ labour power, money is advanced by the 
capitalist only to mystically re-appear in a much greater quantity, including private profits. 
Ordinarily attributed to the state of 'the market’, to 'business cycles', ‘entrepreneurial 
flair', 'innovativeness', 'good business sense’, a ‘good education’ and a ‘good back- 


ground’, the expanded or surplus value which the capitalist accumulates at the close of 
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each circuit of the capitalist production process, as Marx (1867) showed in Volume I of 
Capital, has its origins in the exploitation of living labour's power to produce fresh value 
in excess of its own exchange value. And the exploitation is privileged, universalised and 
defended on the basis that it satisfies so many whims, a bottomless pit of wants, and more 
and more profits. This post-Ricardian approach to the social, human basis of value in 
generalised commodity producing societies, may be contrasted to that of a decadent 
bourgeois political economy whose regnant, neo-classical economics has instituted the 
tyranny of the 'hypothetical and hypostatised subjective values of economic individuals' 
(Shaw, M. 1975: 77). Marx’s (1878) programmatic analysis disparages the apologetic 
conceptions of capital as an artefact detached from its sociological moorings. Capital is 
socially anchored. Property is neither an essence nor is it a thing - it is a social relation. 
That conjunctural capital is accumulated social labour and magnitudes of congealed labour 
which are hegemonically interpellated as the private property of a ruling class, Marx's 
(1867; 1885; 1894) theoretic and programmatic grasping of value in capitalism could be 
no other than a labour theory of value, and simultaneously, therefore, of a 'theory of 
fetishism, alienation, forms of social being, class formations, consciousness and the state' 
(Holmstrom, 1983: 306). In the posthumously published Volume II of Capital, Marx's 
(1885) life-long intellectual and practical commitment to the demystification of capitalism 
and to the elucidation of the 'nature' of capital as complex tangles of historical social 
relations are, in like manner, apparent in his insistence that 'capital as self-expanding 
value embraces not only class relations, a society of a definite character resting on the 
existence of labour in the form of wage-labour. It is a movement, a circuit-describing 
process going through various stages....it can only be understood as motion, not as a 
thing at rest' [p. 108]. Whilst it is certainly instructive to retrace Karl Marx's dialectical 
anthropism as it evolved from his early poetic musings through to his later and unrelenting 
critiques of capitalist society and bourgeois political economy, for present purposes, it will 
be enough to selectively quote from Volume III of Marx's (1894) Capital and be 
reminded that: 


"The general formula of capital is M-C-M'. The capitalist does not 
produce a commodity for its own sake, nor for its use-value....but the 
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excess value of the product over the value of the capital consumed by 
it.... The only way in which he (sic.) can convert the value of his (sic.) 
advanced variable capital into a greater value is by exchanging it for 
living labour and exploiting living labour....the growing accumulation of 
capital implies its growing concentration. Thus grows the power of 
capital, the alienation of the conditions of social production personified 
in the capitalist from the real producers. Capital comes more and more to 
the fore as a social power, whose agent is the capitalist. This social 
power no longer stands in any possible relation to that which the labour 
of a single individual can create. It becomes an alienated, independent, 
social power, which stands opposed to society as an object, and as an 
object that is the capitalist's source of power. The contradiction between 
the general social power into which capital develops, on the one hand, 
and the private power of the individual capitalists over these social 
conditions of production, on the other, becomes ever more 
irreconcilable, and yet contains the solution to the problem, because it 
implies at the same time the transformation of the conditions of 
production into general, common, social, conditions....Three cardinal 
facts of capitalist production: 1) Concentration of the means 
of production in a few hands....2) Organisation of labour 
into social labour....3) Creation of the world-market....It is 
always the direct relationship of the owners of the conditions of produc- 
tion to the direct producers - a relation always naturally corresponding to 
a definite stage in the development of the methods of labour and thereby 
its social productivity - which reveals the innermost secret, the hidden 
basis of the entire social structure, and with it the political form of the 
relation of sovereignty and dependence, in short the corresponding 
specific form of the state." {my emphases} 12 


Capitalism is then much more than a narrowly economic, a juridically 
delimited or a provincially enclosed structure. It is an antagonistic totalisation of human 
inter-relationships which globally effects, maintains and invigorates those historically 
contingent processes and structures of human existence whereby things are per- 
sonified, persons and human attributes are reified, and the world-systemic 
contradictions and conflicts of such a logic are reconstituted ever anew (Marx, 1846-47: 
159-60; Marx and Engels, 1848: 113; Marx, 1852: 437, 496; Marx and Engels, 1845-46: 
29, 36, 68-71; Marx, 1867: 209; Engels, 1876-78: 23-27, 34-36; Marx, 1894: 791). 
Invested with the boons of liberty, equality, fraternity, filianity and Mirabeau, and divested 
of the means of social production, workers of the world are everywhere supremely free to 
sell their labour power to the bourgeois class and entirely privileged to inhabit the plethora 


of capitalist societies. Failing to rejoice in the historic role of being wage-earners, of being 


12. Marx, K. [1894] (1977) Capital: A Critique of Political Economy. Volume 
III. Reprint. Moscow: Progress Publishers at pp. 41, 218, 264, 266, and 791. For an 
insightful companion to the volumes of Capital, see Karl Marx & Frederick 
Engels. Letters on '‘Capital' (1983). (Drummond, A. trans.). London: New Park 
Publications Ltd. 
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the embodied organising principle of capitalist exploitation and the pivotal condition for the 
existence of capital, for its domination, the proletariat is everywhere also free to starve, to 
be homeless and to fracture itself into a working class and a disenfranchised 'under-class' 
and to differentially experience the coercive magnanimity of the state.13 More than that, 
those who find themselves with no effective roles to play in neo-modernity's 'dark satanic 
mills' of systematic exploitation, as Galbraith (1993) has noted in his all too brief The 
Culture of Contentment, must 'in some very real way, be seen to be the architects of 
their own fate' [p. 97]. The sufferings of the 'lowest' members of the social order must, 
therefore, always be put on display as testimony to their own stolidities, to their own 
laziness and, as Weber (1904-05) might have conceptualised it, to their own heathen 


insensitivities to the higher rational ethics of an ascetic Protestanism. 


Undeniably, the existence, movements and motions of capital are societal 
movements and motions, human processes and structures with immense social import. 
The ceaseless transformation of bourgeois society's 'material' conditions of existence is at 
once also the more profound reconstitution of a polity/community which remains divided 
into a dominant class of expropriators of surplus product/value and a dominated class of 
exploited direct producers of that product/value (Zeitlin, 1980: 2). Class, class conflicts 
and class struggles are everyday made manifest by and through the situated actions of each 
human being having regard to that person's objective relationship to the means of social 
production. Class is not a ‘woolly concept (Ticktin, 1987: 12). Its constitutive 


referentiality to the means of production is not 'a static conception’ (Ticktin, 1987: 12; cf. 


13, For some accounts of capitalism as a hvstorically specific social form of 
exploitation, including the legitimation and mystification of that exploitative 
actuality at the point of bourgeois production in terms of juridically 'free' wage- 
abour contracts, see initially Lenina, N. [1918a] (1977) Karl Marx and his 
Teachings. Moscow: Progress Publishers; Geras, N. (1972) ‘Marx and the Critique of 
Political Economy' in Blackburn, R. (ed.) Ideology in Social Science: Readings 


Iin Critical Social Theory. Ops (Cit. at pp. 284-305; Miliband, R= (1977) 
Marxism and Politics. op. cit. and Miliband, R. (1989) Divided Societies: 
Class Struggle in Contemporary Capitalism. op. cit.: Desai, "M. (1979) 
Marxian Economics. op. Cit. at pp. 119-213; Urry, J. (1981) Th An m £ 
Capitalist Society: The Economy, Civil Society and the State. London: 


Macmisblan Press, Ltd, and Urry, di. (1985) “Social Theory’ in Baranski, Z. and Short, 
J. (eds.) Developing Contemporary Marxism. London: The Macmillan Press Ltd. at 
pp. 112-40; and Callinicos, A. (1987a) The Revolutionary Ideas of Karl Marx. 
London: Bookmarks Publishing Co-operative. 
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Molyneux, 1987: 131 ff.) and precisely not so because those very means of production 
themselves are all lived, dynamic, encompassing and social. Capitalism or generalised 
commodity production, it simply cannot be overstated, is not a series of production 
functions and technical events tout court. Intellectually, bourgeois formations are 
conceived as such because the extant social sciences, principally, economics and political 
science, take the commodification of social life, of a disorganised and fundamentally 
anarchic mode of existence based upon the production and exchange of commodities, as 
part of the givens. Capitalist society is dominantly represented as being subject to 
immutable economic axioms whose provenance are to be variously sought out in a 
primordial and beginless 'nature'; in the Rule of Law; in Monarchic/Republican 
Constitutionalism; and in assorted and a priori econometric esoterica. Following Marx, 
Nikolai Bukharin (1888-1938) also inveighed against the crude naturalisation, the juridical 
anarchism and the vulgar aggregation of capitalism as some arithmetic sum of its 
economic/technical functions when that author argued, inter alia, that: 

"Only in a society where production is anarchic, and likewise the 

distribution of goods, do the economic factors governing the life of the 

community manifest themselves in the form of ‘natural’ and 

‘spontaneous’ laws independent of the will of individuals and collective 

bodies, laws which function with the same blind necessity as the force 

of gravity, 'when your house collapses about your ears'....a 

commodity-producing society is by no means the simple sum of its 

individual economic activities....If we were faced with the simple sum 

of its economic activities there would be no society. This 'sum' is a 

purely logical unity and by no means a real, living complex." 14 

An existentialised maelstrom of face-to-face, of agency mediated, and of 

extended as well as of disembodied 'social' integrations (James, P. 1987, 1993, 1994/95), 
capitalism is a lived dialectic of systematic dispossession, relentless accumulation and 
hoarded affluence which dehumanises all: its corporate chieftains; members of the political 
directorate; the celebrity scholars in the Brave New World of an entrepreneurial 


academia, the labourist vanguards of an internationally fragmented proletariat; workers 


themselves; together with the growing under-class of the globally unemployed and 


ta, Bukhari, Ns; [1920] (1979) The Economics of the Transition Period in 
Tarbucle se K.: (ed.) The Politics and Economics of the Transition Period. 


(Field, O. trans.). London: Routledge & Kegan Paul Limited at pp. 57-58. 
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disenfranchised. In effect, the whole of society, the whole of humanity, the species itself 

| in almost seamless, and constitutively structured historico-tangle.!5 What are in bourgeois 

societies ordinarily conceived to be uniquely economic and discretely political activities 
are, in effect, encompassingly philosophical, cultural, moral, economic and political 
activities. The anarchism as well as the comprehensive self-antagonisms which daily 
reconstitute the breadth of capitalist relations are simply, conveniently, mystified. With an 
admirable clarity, Smith, Ron (1985) has accounted for precisely the ‘horns of an 
accumulation dilemma’ in bourgeois society through maintaining that: 


"What both drives accumulation forward and makes crises inevitable is 
the anarchic and antagonistic nature of capitalism as a mode of 
production. It is anarchic in being based on the individual private 
decisions of capitalists producing for profits. Apart from market forces, 
which despite their power have obvious limitations, capitalists have no 
social mechanism for ensuring either the consistency of their decisions 
or the maintenance of conditions they cannot produce themselves. State 
intervention partially fills this need for social regulation to offset the 
anarchy of the market. But despite the effectiveness of state 
intervention in many spheres, managing demand and finance, 
regulating labour and trade, its power remains constrained by the 
antagonistic nature of capitalism. The system is based on antagonism 
both between capitalists in competition for markets and resources, and 
between classes in conflict over the organisation of production and 
distribution. The consequence of these antagonisms is the 
contradiction between private appropriation and social production 
which underlies the inability of the state to maintain indefinitely 
harmonious conditions of expansion." 16 


In a system where ‘private profit remains the major impetus to 
entrepreneurial activity and the major signal and source for initiating and fulfilling 
accumulation plans' (Desai, 1991: 74); where crises of one kind or another continue to be 
‘an endemic feature of capitalism’ (Held, 1991: 118); and where acquisitive 


competitiveness has reached explosive heights, the collapse at the end of February 1995 of 


Britain's oldest and most prestigious merchant bank, its two hundred and twenty-three 


year old Baring Brothers bank, Barings, is yet another casualty of the ordered chaos of 


| 


15, For a less terse discussion of the intersections of integrative/disintegrative 
sociality within a neo-Historical Materialist framework, see James, P. (1994/1995) 
'Reconstituting the Nation-State: A Postmodern Republic Takes Shape' in Arena 
| Journal, No. 4 at pp. 69-89 and that same author's (1993) 'Marx and the Abstract 


Nation' in Arena Journal, No. 1 at pp. 172-94. 
{ 
| 16. smith, Ron (1985) ‘Crisis Theory. in Baranski, Z. and Short, wi. eds.) 


Developing Contemporary Marxism. op. cit. at pp. 27-28. 


| 
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capitalism (see Table 3.1 on the next page). Lauded by the financial journal Euromoney 
for its 'high-calibre individuals' and its reputation for eschewing 'committee-led strategy’, 
Barings' twenty-eight year old 'whiz-kid trader', Nick Leeson, a product of haute finance 
capitalism, exemplifies just such a corporate ethos. Giving flight to that heroic individua- 
lism, which had already rewarded him with an annual salary of $300,000 as the General 
Manager of Baring Futures in Singapore and where he also functioned as the bank's Chief 
Trader for Nikkei contracts on the Japanese stock exchange, Leeson 'gambled' on 40,000 
futures contracts only to place Barings in the irremediable position of losing up to 
$257,570 on each contract, a total potential loss of over $10 Billion. At last count, the 
bank's losses were not expected to exceed $1.38 Billion and criminal fraud on the part of 
Leeson, masquerading as the quixotic escapades of an impetuous youth, had not been 


ruled out. Neither has the substantial complicity of the senior management and directors at 


AWA lost $50 Million after wrong 'bets' in foreign 
exchange derivatives are not detected by its board 

of directors. 

London borough of Fulham and Hammersmith were not 
able to cover $6 Billion of interest rate swaps. 

Kashima Oil lost nearly $2 Billion on foreign exchange 
derivatives deals. Metallgesellschaft lost $2 Billion 
speculating in oil derivatives. 

Procter & Gamble lost $200 Million using derivatives 
to speculate on interest rates in the United States. 

Royal Dutch Shell lost over $2 Billion in oil derivatives. 
Orange County, California accumulated debts of $2.6 
Billion after the County's Treasurer, Robert Citron, 
miscalculated falling US interest rates. 

Barings, Britain's oldest merchant bank and manager 
of part of the Queen's fortunes went into administration 
with losses of $1.38 Billion. 


Note: (a) Derivatives are financial products whose value have been derived from an actual asset 
or commodity. 
Source: The Sydney Morning Herald. February 28, 1995: 45. 


Barings in this vast 'punt' on the derivatives market or, as career journalist and Chief 


Executive Officer of Australia's John Fairfax Holdings Ltd., Stephen Mulholland, 
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accurately described it, 'a world-wide 24-hours-a-day electronic casino' (Australian 
Financial Review. March 10, 1995: 29). Given the sheer magnitude of Barings' losses, 
even its enviable standing in Britain as the manager of part of the Queen's hoarded 
fortunes has not been enough to lead to its rescue either by the Bank of England or by the 
English financial establishment. The salvage has proven to be the task of the Dutch 
banking and insurance company, the Internationale Nederlanden Groep NV, an 
aggressive international securities groups whose interest has been increasingly focussed 
upon the ‘emergent markets' of the so-called Third World and where, like cattle whose fate 
depend upon the fall of the auctioneer's hammer at a sales yard, the obligations of develo- 
ping countries are briskly traded. Whilst the business papers generally echoed the appeals 
of the major central banks, of the larger financial institutions and of 'big' brokers around 
the world for 'the market' to remain 'calm' and place Barings’ billion dollar losses in the 
context of the greater might of the total derivatives market, the casino, Australian financial 
commentator Max Walsh played the role of dissident and was surprisingly candid in the 
following analysis: 

"To give you a scary number, the global derivative market was 

estimated last year by the Wall Street Journal to have current 

outstandings of $35 trillion. To put that mind-challenging number into 

perspective, it is more than 100 times Australia's gross domestic 

product. A systemic collapse of this market would have a 

devastating impact on our economy. We would find ourselves in 

the situation Mexico finds itself in. In mid-December, Mexico was 

confidently looking to continue growing at 4 per cent this calendar 

year. Now, because of a financial crisis that has led to an exodus of 

foreign capital, Mexico faces a certain recession this year, with 

corporate and banking collapses and rising unemployment. The 

Mexican crisis has been exacerbated by the extensive use of 

derivatives, which leverage up investors' exposure, adding volatility to 

the market." {my emphases} 17 

What should have been even more clearly underscored, and was not, is that 

whilst Her Majesty, the various English Lords, Barons, Earls and other parasitic members 


of the British notabilia who invested millions in Barings would have probably found a 


way to recover from the bank's collapse, were it not for the Internationale 


17, Walsh, M. (1995) ‘volatile Trade's Latest Casualty' in The Sydney Morning 
Herald February 28, 1995 at p. 1. For further details, see also the Australian 
Financial Review. February 28, 1995 at pp. 1, 4, 5 and 16 and The Australian. 
February 28, 1995 at pp. 1 and 4. 
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Nederlanden Groep redemption, as undoubtedly would have the Baring family itself 
given that the merchant bank's equity capital was owned by a tax-exempt registered 
charity, the Baring Foundation, and not the Barings themselves, those hundreds of thou- 
sands of the ‘little people' directly associated with the bank or indirectly through the so- 
called 'knock-on' effect, would have experienced the demise of Barings as a ‘knock-out’. 
Rescue or not, Nick Leeson will, of course, not face any immediate hardships himself 
given his own $2.5 Million 'book deal' with Hodder Headline so that the 'real Barings 
story’ may be told. In the bourgeois world where profit is the ultimate measure of all 
things, the commodification of catastrophes, tragedies and calamities, and of gossip and 
trivia, is often good business. Importantly, in the event of any system-wide collapse of 
this highly volatile and exponentially growing component of international finance capital, 
Max Walsh's concern about the 'devastating impact on our economy’ that would ensue is 
really quite meaningless a prognostication without at least some existential qualifications. 
Australia's capitalist democracy, it is always too quickly forgotten, is class based and 
the severity of any financial or other crises will be, as they have already been, and are 
being, experienced very differently according to each person's class location within the 
existing 'nation-state’ configurations of capitalist production (see again Figures 2.2 and 
2.4 in the previous chapter of this thesis). With the progressive ageing of the Australian 
population; with the dramatic rise in the number of Australian sole parents with dependent 
children under the age of 14; with the increasing participation rates of women in the local 
labour force, particularly those aged between 25 and 50, and the growing feminisation of a 
workforce where 4 out of 10 women must content themselves with part-time employment 
and a tenuous hold on their positions; with the average annual unemployment rates of 
young Australian workers exceeding 30 per cent between 1991/92 and 1993/94; and with 
the continuing break-down in 'normal' full-time employee status reflecting world-wide 
trends in the casualisation of work, hence also the increasing precariousness of earning a 
livelihood, (Thurman and Trah, 1990; Probert, 1992; Burgess and Campbell, 1993; ABS 
Catalogue No. 1350, December 1994; Harding, 1994; Sloan and Woden, 1994), it does 


not require any great feat of the imagination to appreciate just who amongst those 'in our 
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economy’ will find their lives devastated by a crisis of the kind that Max Walsh has 


rightly, but not exhaustively pondered. 


Capitalist Praxis and Separate Tables in Political Science 


Corporate survival, business expansion and the eternal generation of more 
and more profits in Australia, together with the objective class conflicts and struggles 
which these sustain and are mediated by, are in no way ontologically anterior to the 
broader, more complex and globally abiding dynamic of competitive surplus value 
impropriations. As it has been argued from divergent perspectives, the neat regional, 
national and/or municipal segregations of historical capitalism together with the pro- 
systemic application thereto of a methodological individualism/groupism are only 
palatable, if so, in the abstract, in the imagination (Wallerstein, 1980; Anderson, B. 1983; 
Gill, 1993; Kaptein, 1993; Gereffi and Korzeniewicz, M. 1994; Goodman and Pauly, 
1994; Schwartz, 1994; Winters, 1994). In reality, 'modern' capitalism is a seamless web 
and flux of global commodification projects and strategies. It is a patterned anarchism and 
an ordered chaos of exploitation which is coercively experienced as 'the market’. Its 
antagonising dialectic of 'inner' (national) and 'outer' (international) development celebrate 
the fact that: 

"Capital with no enduring commitments to localities or sets of workers 
operates through and around political spaces in which state power is 
both maximally permissive, especially towards transnational capital, 
and shies away from guaranteeing social infrastructures for the whole 
population except as these may hinder or discourage the movement of 
capital." 18 

The dominant bourgeois politico-catechisms which have simulated the 
exploitative is-ness of the capitalist world-economy as an efflorescence of liberal- 
democratic polities/communities and as more or less enclosed village-states, which are 


forever constituted by so many and mutually fractious polities/communities that are 


domiciled by neo-Machiavellian elites and latter-day Madisonian groups, therefore gives 


ts Bonilla, F. (1990) ‘Migrants, Citizenships and Social Pacts' in Radical 
Anerica, op. cit at p- ŝi- 
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tongue to the poverty of an abstracted empiricism. This impoverished theology absolves 
the ‘detailed disaggregation of stages of (capitalist) production and consumption across 
national boundaries, under the organisational structure of densely networked firms or 
enterprises’ (Gereffi, Korzeniewicz, M. and Korzeniewicz, R. 1994: 1). Likewise, for all 
of the supposedly cathartic importance of the contradictions and crises of capitalist 
accumulation, with their implosions and explosions being ostensibly restorative of a 
general equilibrium, the reality is that evermore ominous releases are actually achieved. 
According, again, to Smith, Ron (1985): 


"First, accumulation, the process by which capital expands, contains 
contradictions. Because of the nature of capitalism, the growth in the 
forces of production, labour, machines, technology, creates barriers or 
obstacles to the continuation of that expansion process. Second, at 
some point these barriers will bring accumulation to a halt, break the 
circuits of capital, and throw the system into crisis. Third, the crisis 
temporarily removes these barriers through the restructuring of capital 
associated with it. Accumulation thus can recommence, heralding 
future crises. It should be noted that capitalist growth and crisis are not 
different opposing features of the system, they are part of the same 
phenomenon. Growth causes crisis, and crises are a necessary 
condition for growth. They are an integral part of the accumulation 
process, not merely an accidental aberration. Capitalism is a rational 
system in the sense that its operation contributes to its purpose - the 
expansion of production for private profit. It is irrational in that the 
purpose, production for profit, does not contribute to the general goal 
of production for social need. Crises provide an example of the tension 
between goals; they reconstitute the conditions for profitable 
accumulation, but only at vast social cost, through redundancy, disrup- 
tion and waste." 19 


It need hardly be appended to this analysis that with the greater interfluence, 
hence also, the increasing economic sequentialisation of different 'economies' within the 
capitalist world-system, that 'in the general crises of the world market, all the 
contradictions of bourgeois production break through collectively; in particular crises 
(particular as to content and in extent) they appear only in a scattered, isolated and one- 


sided form' (Marx, 1861-63: 413).20 Yet, the whole, the entirety, the tensions within the 


19. Smith, Ron (1985) ‘Crisis Theory €n jIBarancsikay, 62. and “Short, iwi. a (eds) 
Developing Contemporary Marxism. op. cit. at p. 12. For an insightful approach 
to crisis as imparting political significance, with marginalised thinking and the 
unintegrated social strata providing fertile grounds for the emergence of ‘criticism, 
renewal, and innovation in the world of the socio-cultural sciences' [p. 236], see 
Scaff, L. (1988) ‘Culture, Philosophy, and Politics: The Formation of the Sociocul- 
tural Sciences in Germany', History of the Human Sciences, VOL. 1, No. 2. 

20. For a mainstream approach to and reckoning of the internationalisation of the 
Australian formation and the greater interiorisation of the capitalist world-system, 
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totality of an internationalised/interiorised division of labour and a globalised logic of 
accumulation are all too often imagined, initialised and lived as purely local events and, as 
already noted in the previous chapter of this thesis, as uneven developments (Maddock and 
Stilwell, 1989: 255-71; Head, 1986: I11ff.). The expectation, therefore, that an 
equilibrating 'normality' based upon 'effective' competition is achievable within Austra- 
lia's sovereign boundaries but for a 'proper' exercise of constitutional, legislative and 
judicial will (eg Tonking and Alcock, 1994: 1,207-1,884) not only veils the wider global 
dynamism which dialectically configures the local formation, the causes and effects of 
Australia's extended accumulation crises, its systemic contradictions and self-antago- 
nisms are confounded. The ‘competition is good' protagonists of the 1990's (eg Porter, 
1979, 1980, 1985, 1992; Department of the Treasury, 1991; Jones and Kirby, 1991; 
Manufacturers’ Alliance for Productivity and Innovation, 1991; Industry Commission, 
1992; McKinsey & Company, Australia, 1992; Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development, 1992; Chamber of Manufactures of New South Wales, 1993; National 
Competition Policy Review Committee, 1993; Illawarra Technology Corporation Ltd., 
1993; Kasper, 1994) are, in glorious sum, latter-day Proudhonians who ‘all want 
competition without the lethal effects of competition. They all want the impossible, namely 
the conditions of bourgeois existence without the necessary consequences of those condi- 
tions' (Marx, 1846: 666). Truly, having conjured up ‘gigantic means of production and of 
exchange’, of undreamt felicities and unimaginable horrors, of insufferable miseries in the 
midst of an unshared plenty, the modern bourgeoisie is 'like the sorcerer who is no longer 
able to control the powers of the nether world whom he has called up by his spells' (Marx 
and Engels, 1848: 118). To reconstruct Giddens's (1979, 1984, 1986, 1987) deconstruc- 
tionist nomenclature, agency and structure are, therefore, only to be mutually distanced 
and reconciled in those best-selling academic novels which are yearly peddled under the 
guise of mandatory reading for undergraduate courses; from the little pinnacle of the 
lecture podium where each dreary semester the known transcendental prejudices and the 
see Reserve Bank of Australia (1994) Reserve Bank Conference on the International 


Integration of the Australian Economy. Coombs Centre, Kirribilli, Sydney. 11-12 July 
1994. Sydney: Reserve Bank of Australia. 
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previous year's vignettes are regurgitated a fond; and on the self-adulatory tread mills of 
'wine and cheese’ seminars and conferences. To superimpose upon the structured 
dynamism and ordered chaos of the capitalist world-economy the sorts of conventional 
epistemologies or appearance and the verdant analytics which have long been fashionable 
in the social sciences is, therefore, to provide for considerably more than just an 
authoritative continuity. For one thing, this epistemic comforting perpetuates the margina- 
lisation of class-as-function, which is to say that it sublimates all the more, the constitu- 
tive/functional referentiality of class to the means of social production, to the structures and 
processes of bourgeois power. For another, the dominant and hegemonically inflected 
apertures which abet this marginalisation further the class struggle 'from above' precisely 
by deflecting attention away from its lived immanence. It is not by accident, then, that all 
of the dominant ideational modes of grasping societal realities obtain of a similarly forged 
vocabulary and heuristic representation, of a similarly underlying set of assumptions and 
presuppositions. Accordingly, each discipline-specific morphology compulsively privi- 
leges a value-oblivious ‘establishment’ whose role is to provide, inter alia, a stabilising 
influence against a peripheral and demonised flux of 'extremists' who must be 


continuously dreaded, deprecated or otherwise discredited. 


Unreal Aristotelian Real-ness and the Politics of Politics 


The formal study of politics, of the 'shaping and sharing of power' 
(Laswell and Kaplan, 1950: xiv), is no exception to the patterns, norms and habitudes of 
systemic conformity in academia. Indeed, the extant petit-bourgeois ‘political science’ 
and the endeavours of so-called ‘political scientists' exemplify these most amply. For 
example, having deployed a refectoral metaphorisation of contemporary political science, 
Professor Gabriel Almond, a doyen of Western as well as 'one of the leaders of American 
political science’ (Gamble et. al. 1992: 488) has opposed 'a great cafeteria of the center’ 
(Almond, 1990: 16) to ‘other tables' in extremis. Not the least eclipsed by this 
unimaginative center/periphery taxonomy is the reality that within the total refectory of 


political science itself, Professor Almond's unlicked motley of ‘outlying’ Marxists, 
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Socialists, Social Democrats, Feminists and other petit-bourgeois radicals, are all 
themselves just as committed, albeit to varying degrees of surreptitiousness, to an 
opportunistic careerism as well as to the existing forms of collegial closure and institutional 
solidarities as their work Comrades of the 'center' are. Hell, it could have been all too 
easily averred, hath no fury like the publicly salaried, radical academic who has missed out 
on the latest round of departmental promotions or faculty grants. Money, status and the all- 
important Meus Curriculum Vitae blur into an indivisible and Holy Trinity by which 
all self-respecting academics, be they 'pink salmon' Marxists, 'American Express' 
Socialists, 'Beluga caviar' Social Democrats or 'Yves Saint Laurent’ Feminists, live and 
are eventually superannuated out by. With little consequential effect upon their addressed 
constituencies, both Brennan, T. (1978: 69-75) and Callinicos (1987a: 9) have drawn 
attention to the insular pre-occupations of the institutionalised revolutionary and reformer. 
At the dusk of the twentieth century, Brennan, T. (1978) would probably not be all that 
astonished to discover that the 'political reference point’ of today's academic Marxist is 
still, in substantive terms, not 'the labour movement, but Left petty bourgeois culture’ [p. 
71]. Forever buoyed in a brine of meretricious profundities, of Second International 
(1889-1914) and Comintern (1919-43) eudemonics, the conscience of the radical petit- 
bourgeois humanist maintains its self-serving lightness and its joie de vivre. 
Notwithstanding, then, the vulnerability of Almond's (1990) proposition about the 
existence in modern political science of, so to speak, a thoroughly committed in partibus 
infedelium bent upon so many proselytic analyses of bourgeois power and the 
revolutionising of existing 'liberal-democratic' society, he would be wise to be more 
humble about this straw-woman argument, a fortiori that it has afforded him the 
Opportunity to parade his tedious rhetoric of 'the middle ground'; publish various 
scientistic insights in relation thereto; vent his own petit-bourgeois indignation; and exhort 
all 'sensible' political scientists like Herr Professor himself not to ‘cast off our badges of 
professional integrity by turning our research and teaching into political advocacy' [p. 23]. 
The audible clatter of empty tenured barrels at the 'center' of the discipline of political 


science, unlike those on its cusp, it would appear, is wertfrei (value-free). 
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To briefly visit Almond's (1990) schematisation of the field of political 
science, Figure 3.1 below has been reproduced from that author's (1990) A Discipline 
Divided: Schools and Sects in Political Science. It is subject to the minor 
insertion of a Cafeteria of the Center with its implied Al Dente ‘methodological 
dimension’. Across the methodological axis in Figure 3.1 Almond (1990) has identified a 
soft extreme typified by the so-called clinical and descriptive studies (eg Strauss, 1959; 
Womack, 1969; Hirschman, 1970; Geertz, 1972) which will, it is further asserted, admit 
certain forms of 'validation' (eg Pateman, 1970; 1979; Walzer, 1970; 1983). At the other 
extreme, Almond (1990) has espied the public choice and other theorists who are held 
captive by various mathematical, econometric and other quantitatively hard methodo- 
logies. In terms of an ideological continuum, the Left is said to be represented by a 
quadruplicity of Marxists who erroneously assume the immanence of action and know- 
ledge. Much further to the Right, neo-conservatives excite each other's appetites with, it 


can only be presumed, ambrosial reveries of a post-Keynesian monetarism. 


Ideological Dimensions 


Left Cafeteria Right 


HL HR 


Methodological Al Dente cA 
Dimensions 


Note: (a) Not included in Almond's (1990) original taxonomy. 
Source: Almond (1990: 15) 


Where methodologies and ideologies intersect, Almond (1990) has denoted 
four ‘outlying tables' [p. 16] of contemporary political science. As already pointed out, the 


larger central table, the Cafeteria Al Dente (CA), has been added to Almond's (1990) 


A 
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original typology for the sake of an ontological tidiness. Thus, between the Scylla of a 
profligate radicalism and the Charybdis of a dry conservatism, politico-scientific know- 
ledges unfold in an Almondian anchorage of cognitive quiescence and Aristotelian tact. For 
the rest, (SR) identifies the seating for a pre-Machiavellian soft-Right (eg Strauss, 1959; 
McDowell, 1982; 1988; Berns, 1984); (HR), the corner for a calculating hard-Right that 
has become enamoured of its own modellings of utility-maximising homo economicus 
(eg Buchanan and Wagner, 1977; Buchanan, 1978; Popkin, 1979; North, 1981; Axelrod, 
1984); (SL), for a romantic and expressivist soft-Left that is enchanted by the Marxist 
dialectic (eg Anderson, P. 1976; Slater, 1977; Therborn, 1977; Cardoso and Faletto, 
1979: Held, 1980; Ricci, 1984; Siedelman, 1985); and (HL), a hard-Left of committed 
ideologues who labour their scientific methodologies in unabashed sympathies with their 
socialist indoctrinations (eg Rubinson and Chase-Dunn, 1979; Bergesen, 1980; 
Bornschier and Hoby, 1981; Chase-Dunn, 1982; Sylvan et. al., 1983; Bornschier, 
1989). In great disdain of all the value-entangled gluttons seated in extremis, Almond 
(1990) has asserted that: 

"The history of political science does not lead to any of these separate 

tables, but rather to the methodologically mixed and objectivity aspiring 

scholarship of the center....we have made important contributions to an 

age-old, worldwide effort to bring the power of knowledge to bear on 

the tragic dilemmas of the world of politics." 21 

Although the Almondian paradigm has been given an accolade for its 

‘vision of a discipline unified over time and across subject areas' (Finifter, 1991: 991), it 
actually fails to account for the fundamental lack of an authentic consensus amongst the 
more venerable 'gourmets' of the center themselves, particularly with respect to their 
discrepant conceptions of (i) the role of value in political inquiry (cf. Eulau, 1963: 
Easton, 1963: 8; Meehan, 1965: 265); (ii) the tensions between ever higher levels of 
theoretical generalisations and empirical ‘reliabilities’ (cf. Van Dyke, 1960: 158; Eulau, 
1969: 17; Easton, 1971: 4); and (iii) the 'proper' unit of analysis for the zetetic political 


scientist (cf. Lasswell and Kaplan, A. 1950: Chapter 1; Van Dyke, 1960: 196; 


21. Almond, G. (1990) A Divided Discipline: Schools and Sects in Political 
Science. Newbury Park (Ca.): Sage Publications, Inc. at pp. 24 and 29. 
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Kirkpatrick, 1962: 12; Eulau, 1963: 14; Almond, 1966: 876).22 As it succumbs to the 
'perils of excessive professionalism in political science' (Mathur, 1986: 27), the 
Almondian nomothetic persuasion exposes its xenophobia from the center and its 
systematic bias towards a majoritarian rule of control for the discipline so that problem- 
driven analyses, however limited in scope, will again be discouraged (McCoy and 
Playford, 1967; Somit and Tanenhaus, 1968; Wahlke, 1979; Graham, 1990; Monroe, 
1990; Shapiro, I. 1990; Shepsle, 1990). Whilst its scientistic affectations of being exacting 
and morally unencumbered merely serves to yet again 'excite anticipations which cannot be 
justified’ (Barker, E. 1928: 18), the celebration of an orthodoxic ‘academic culture’ 
infused by a ‘scholarship of the center’ effectively detracts from the lived immediacy of 
socio-political inequalities of power and influence within bourgeois polities/communities 
(Lukes, 1974; Leftwich, 1983: Chapter 5; 1984b: 6; Barber, 1990; Cropsey, 1990). In a 
welcomed restoration of the underpinning class structure within formally liberal- 
democratic polities and of the very real impacts of that structuration, Gunnel (1990) has 
been justly scathing of the historiographic themes cohering Almond's (1990) framework 
when the former author complained that: 

"One reason why I am uneasy about Professor Almond's account of 

the history of political science is that I am working on a book on this 

subject, and, as part of my research, I have read a number of oral 

histories, including that of Professor Almond. Part of his discussion 

of (Professor Charles E.) Merriam in this more private history 

involves an episode in which Merriam required Almond to delete 

portions of his dissertation dealing with wealth and power in politics, 

because of potentially embarrassing references to the Rockefellers, 

who were benefactors of the SSRC (Social Science Research Council) 


and the University of Chicago. I think that this tells us more about the 
real history of political science than any reference to Aristotle, and it 


22. The debate as to whether political science is or ought to be considered as a pure 
or an applied (policy) science is, of course, already implied in the value debates 
in political science. Among others, Easton (1971) has conceded that the expectation 
of scientifically objective and pure knowledge is essentially a "posture of neu- 
trality" which ends up reflecting the "prevailing political or moral premises about 


what is desirable or possible." See Easton, D. (1971) The Political System: An 
Inquiry into the State of Political Science. 2nd. Edition. New York: Alfred 


A. Knopf at pp. 343 and 362. Lowi (1972), as another example, has also appreciated 
the relationship between "blind and unquestioned ideological biases..(and)..the 
dominant belief that facts could and should be separated entirely from values." See 
Lowi, T. (1972) 'The Politics of Higher Education: Political Science as a Case Study' 
in Graham, G. and Carey, G. (eds.) The Post-Behavioral Era: Perspectives on 
Political Science. New York: David McKay at p. 14. 
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also tells us about the difference between real history and rhetorical 
history." 23 


There is another and more insidious manner by which class-as-function 
in 'liberal-democratic' capitalism, as a function of ownership and/or control of the social 
means of production, is re-invented by the Almondian paradigm as class-as-status or 
class-as-group. As already remarked, Almond's (1990) framework, itself but an 
exemplar of the broader social scientific orthodoxy, marginalises the existence of class-as- 
function in bourgeois societies through initially disparaging the discourses of so-called 
revolutionary Marxologists and their ilk as the desipience of value-entangled ideologues. 
This ad hominem does not do away with class. It merely trivialises it. Class is 'done 
away’ with at the central tables of the Cafeteria Al Dente of political science, just as it is 
dispensed with at the core of every other disciplinary matrix. There, the regnant neo- 
positivist/empiricist/behaviouralist/stratificationist/post-functionalist/ideal-typifying/volun- 
tarist analytics all exalt in a one-sided social anthropology, in an ambivalent methodo- 
logical individualism/groupism which has its ancestry in the long festering and ever 


adaptive elitist and pluralist sensibilities. 


Parmenidean Political Realism and the Hegemony of Scientific Doxa 


The human story, it should be known, is a tale of two categories - elites and 


groups.24 With the institutionally iconised combinations and permutations of these two 


23. Gunnel, J. (1990) ‘The Nature of Contemporary Political Science: A Roundtable 
Discussion’ in PS: Political Science & Politics, VOL. XXIII, No. 1 at p. 36. 
The Social Science Research Council (SSRC) was established in the United States in 
1923 on the recommendation of a committee of the American Political Science 
Association which was chaired by Professor Charles E. Merriam. Among others at the 
University of Chicago like Harold Lasswell, Quincy Wright, Herbert Simon, David 
Truman and later Almond himself, Merriam and his colleagues played a significant role 
in furthering the behavioural approach in political science. In 1945, the SSRC hailed 
behaviouralism as being representative of "a new approach to the study of political 
behavior. Focussed upon the behavior of individuals in political situations....with 
the object of testing hypotheses concerning uniformities of behavior in different 
institutional settings." Quoted in Granot, A. (1975) Behavioralism and Its Cri- 
tics: A Re-Examination. Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, The City University of 
New York at p. 3. 


24. For an insightful account of the elitist and pluralist view of politics, see 
initially Schwarzmantel, J. (1987) = r £ Power: An Introduction t 
Politics. Sussex: Wheatsheaf Books Ltd. at pp. 17-109. 
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governing concepts/metaphors, a profusion of post-classical narratives have been elabo- 
rated upon in terms of either a democratic or radical elitism (eg Weber, 1917; Schumpeter, 
1944; Berelson, Lazarsfeld and McPhee, 1954; Stouffer, 1955; Mills, 1956; McClosky, 
1964; Sullivan, Piereson and Marcus, 1982; Dye and Ziegler, 1987; Barnum and Sullivan, 
1988); an evolving corporate, structural or polyarchic pluralism (eg Truman, 1952; Dahl, 
1956, 1958, 1961, 1967, 1971, 1982, 1985, 1989; Eckstein, 1963; Easton, 1973; Kimber 
and Richardson, J. 1974; Dahl and Lindblom, 1976; Smith, B. 1976; Lindblom, 1977, 
1988; Kelso, W. 1978; Polsby, 1980; Alderman, 1984; Jordan, A. 1984; Hirst, 1987); 
and modern organisation and corporatist theorising with their supinated notions of a 
‘feasible democracy’ (eg Perrow, 1979; Schmitter, 1974, 1985; Schmitter and Lehm- 
bruch, 1979; Berger, S. 1981; Olson, 1982; Triado, 1984; Cawson, 1986; Keeler, 1987; 
Coleman and Jacek, 1989a). What has been taken largely for granted in all of these 
developments is their tacit convictions about a more or less primordial, more or less 
inscrutable, and more or less immutable, 'human nature’. Elites and groups, it seems, will 
always flourish because their existence/are already presupposed by and latent in the 
indelibly Aristotelian character of the aime condition itself. From Plato's The 
Republic, Machiavelli's (1513) The Prince and its grim metaphysics, through to the 
seminal lore of the classical elite theorists Vilfredo Pareto (1848-1923), Gaetano Mosca 
(1858-1941), Robert Michels (1876-1936) and beyond, the 'study of influence and the 
influential’ (Laswell, 1936: 13) has, in the elitist genealogy, been animated by a congenital 
inequality. In this century, Pareto (1917) provided the most authoritative account of this 
perennial imparity in the affairs of humanity when he ordained: 

"a class for those people who have the highest indices in their branch of 

activity, and give to this class the name of elite....We have therefore 

two strata in the population: 1. The lower stratum, the non-elite....2. 

The upper stratum, the elite class." {emphasis in original} 25 

Any attempt at levelling out this societal bifurcation, according to the 

hardened elitist, would be to exacerbate those frictions already implied by the cleavage. It 


would constitute an artificial interference with the natural order of things and a futile 


25. Pareto, V. [1917] (1976) Sociological Writings. Oxford: Basil Blackwell at 
pp. 248-49. 
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meddling with a Law of Organisation which is 'iron'. The overriding approach to all 
public policies, as Hitler (1941) had so exuberantly demanded, so diabolically insisted, 
must be for the state to oversee the proper emplacement of society's elites, of its 
‘individual God-favoured geniuses' [p. 97], amongst whom today would unde- 
niably be included the crush of academics at the Australian National University in 
Canberra, the locus of intellectual brilliance in this country. For the masses, for the 'little 
people', for those inferior elements who have not been gifted with an uncommon sagacity, 
a sensible resignation to their allotted fate will assure them of a pristinely 'natural' exis- 
tence no matter what the vicissitudes of their lives may be. Not for this stratum is the 
exquisite privilege of jet-setting around the globe to attend, among others, poverty 
conferences, and there, seized by an untimely bout of Christianity or First International 
(1864-76) fervour, to be tortured by the choice between an ideologically troublesome pâté 
de foie gras and a more innocuous petit four. Whilst it cannot be doubted that the radiant 
individualism of elitism, like the egoistic éclat of a neo-classical liberal economic ideology, 
clearly 'belongs among the unimaginative conceits of the eighteenth-century 
Robinsonades' (Marx, 1857-58: 83), elite theory's cyclical conception of history and its 
static conceptualisation of society is most assuredly also the fancy of a Ptolemaic noesis. 
Barbrook (1975), among others, has been too mild in his assessment of the influence of 
the elitist thesis when the same author argued that 'of course, there is some explanatory 
power in elite theory but it tends to be that of stating the relatively obvious....it borders on 
the tautological' {emphasis in original} [p. 122]. Elitism is a tautology. More than that, it 
is a deeply conservative artifice whose proponents must forever keep it sequestered from 
the contaminations of history, from the reality that: 

"domination....is not an inherent part of ‘the human condition’, just as 

conflict is not an inherent feature of ‘human nature’. Domination and 

conflict are inherent in class societies, and are based on specific, 

concrete features of their mode of production. They are rooted in the 

process of extraction and appropriation of what is produced by human 

labour. Class domination is not simply a ‘fact’: it is a process, a 


continuing endeavour on the part of the dominant class or classes to 
maintain, strengthen and extend, or defend, their domination." 26 


26. Miliband, R. (1977) Marxism and Politics. OP Cle. at p: 18: 
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Just as the elitist view of politics is, palpably, a ‘constitutive abstraction’ 
(Sharp, 1985) that serves the interests of a ruling class by theorising as inevitable its 
hegemonic oversight of self-antagonising capitalist polities/communities, even more 
potently so is the pluralist metaphysics which not only naturalises the modes of domination 
and conflict within these formations, it ennobles its own Baconian persuasions with the 
mantle of 'pure' science. Paradoxically, and just as elites and non-elites in the elitist 
primum mobile have their beings in a conveniently ahistorical primordium, so too the 
homo civicus and homo politicus who inhabit the neo-modern, neo-Dahlian New 
Haven must effectively exercise their groupistic compulsions beyond mere spatio-tempora- 
lities. Even if pluralism may be easily deprecated for its unscientific science, verily, a 
supra-scientific intuitionism will ultimately, normatively, affirm that 'pluralism, whether 
achievable or not, is a fundamental requirement....of the good society' (Lindblom, 1988: 
14). The dominant, ruling notions and ideas of each age, it could not have been said better, 
‘have ever been the ideas of its ruling class' (Marx and Engels, 1848: 130). For all of the 
public acrimonies between the elitist guardians of the politeia and the new clerisy of 
descriptive/prescriptive behaviouralists/pluralists, for all of the latter's self-incriminating 
denouncements of the New Machiavellians for their reductio ad absurdum (Dahl, 
1958), elitists and pluralists have more in common than either will readily admit. To 
briefly quote from Kirk's (1993) monograph, The Politics of Prudence, the author 
could just as easily have been referring to the prognoses of both latter-day elitists and 
pluralists when he articulated the fifth of his ten ‘articles of belief on modern American 
conservatism thus: 
"For the preservation of a healthy diversity in any civilization, there 
must survive orders and classes, differences in material condition, and 
many sorts of inequality. The only true forms of equality are equality at 
the Last Judgement and equality before a just court of law; all other 
attempts at levelling must lead, at best, to social stagnation. Society 
requires honest and able leadership; and if natural and institutional 


differences are destroyed, presently some tyrant or host of squalid 
oligarchs will create new forms of inequality." 27 


27. Kirk, R. (1993) The Politics of Prudence. Bryn Mawr (PA): Intercollegiate 
Studies Institute at pp. 20-21. 
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Of course, this is not to suggest that when elitists and pluralists refresh 
themselves at the same metaphysical trough, that they will do so without mutual rancour. 
Crucially, pluralism will distance itself from the reviled dogmata of elitism, the better to 
advance its own 'science in action’ projects. For the applied groupologists, their interest in 
(1) anomic interest groups that effect 'more or less spontaneous penetrations into the 
political system from the society’; in (ii) non-associational interest groups such as 
‘kinship and lineage groups, and ethnic, regional, status, and class groups which articulate 
their interests intermittently through individuals, cliques, family and religious heads, and 
the like’; in (iii) institutional interest groups within ‘political parties, legislatures, 
armies, bureaucracies and churches’; and in (iv) associational interest groups such as 
‘trade unions, organizations of businessmen or industrialists, ethnic associations, 
associations organized by religious denominations, and civic groups' (Almond and 
Powell, 1966: 77-78) are all the stuff of serious scientific work. It is 'scientific research’ 
which is undertaken by 'political scientists' endowed with 'research grants' and who 
publish their 'scientific findings’ for the advancement of the discipline, of social science, 
of human knowledge, and only incidentally their own little careers. Nowhere has this kind 
of scientific travail been prosecuted with greater commendations than in the study of voting 
behaviour. There, important scientific regularities have been induced and deduced, and to 
such a startling extent that: 

"Political scientists are justifiably proud of their theory of voting 
behaviour. It is the closest thing to a scientific theory that we 
have....The deductive Downsian model of the consequences for the 
party systems of different distributions of voter attitudes looks like an 
even more basic law of politics." 28 

It is then hardly surprising that pluralism, whether in the 'classical' or 'neo' 
flourishes which have latterly manifested the pomp of a sectoral corporatism or corporatist 
concertation, is generally esteemed as providing the account of how liberal-democratic 
capitalism functions. Not unexpectedly, this applause have been at their loudest from the 


sizeable phratry of political and other social scientists whose existence as hired academics 


28. Almond, G. (1990) A Discipline Divided: Schools and Sects in Political 


Science. Op. Cit. at ps 37. 
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is dependent upon their terminally groupistic polemics. Precisely because of this reliance 
and the claims to a scientific high ground which have been used to accoutre their 
dependency, pluralists or groupologists are generally loathe to disclose the provenance of 
their groupology in the socio-biological determinism of James Madison (1751-1836), the 
principal architect of America's bourgeois constitution of 1787 and a fourth President of 
that country from 1809 to 1817. An idolised member of the America's white landed gentry 
who profited immensely from the exploitation of 'his' black slaves but who opposed, on 
very conveniently moral and public, rather than on concrete and private grounds, the 
‘inherent degradation' of slavery as an institution, Madison (1787) had authoritatively 
discerned the 'factious' spirit of humanity, of interests and parties, which were then 
exclusively composed of white males of a certain social standing, when he argued, inter 
alia, that: 

"The diversity in the faculties of men, from which the rights of pro- 

perty originate, is not less an insuperable obstacle to a uniformity of 

interests. The protection of these faculties is the first object of 

government. From the protection of different and unequal faculties of 

acquiring property, the possession of different degrees and kinds of 

property immediately results; and from the influence of these on the 

sentiments and views of the respective proprietors ensues a division of 

the society into different interests and parties. The latent causes of 

faction are thus sown in the nature of man; and we see 

them everywhere brought into different degrees of activity, 

according to the different circumstances of civil society." 

{my emphases} 29 

Human beings, it then seemed, could no longer be simply considered to be 

possessed of a Machiavellian 'nature', which would neatly fracture and usher them either 
into the large servile mass or into the much smaller corpus of excellence that awaited 
them. By the time of the Federalist hegemony in the white history of northern America, 
human nature had, therefore, and somehow, revealed itself to be more protean than 
hitherto conceived. Impelled by numerous ardours, each human being would henceforth 
be destined to either forge or form part of so many ‘factions’, with each of these groupings 


having been ‘actuated by some common impulse of passion’ (Madison, 1787: 78). The 


ensuing group conflicts would then not only be perfectly natural and, therefore, inevitable, 


2191 Madison, we [27387 | (1961) The Federalist Papers, No. 10 (with an 
inproduction by Clinton Rossiter). op. eit. at po. 78-79. 
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they would need to, and ought to, be encouraged. Spontaneous order, federal stability and 
an Aristotelian vitality in the overall 'scheme of representation’ would result from this 
‘intercourse’ of mutually belligerent factions, with 'the public good' being assured. Since 
then, much has been said and written about the lattice of contestation which now enwraps 
a more gendered, a more ethnicised, and a less white humanity, to ever greater heights of 
competitive advantage. In this century, Ross (1938) has been generous in his praise of the 
pluralist/groupologist/federalist 'paradigm' through maintaining that a society: 

"ridden by a dozen oppositions along lines running in every direction 

may actually be in less danger of being torn with violence or falling to 

pieces than one split just along one line. Each new cleavage contributes 

to narrow clefts, so that one might say that society is sewn 

together by its inner conflicts." {emphases in original} 39 

Enlivened by a chronic ‘diversity, social openness, and the experience of 

shifting involvements among separate public and private spheres' (Rosenblum, 1989: 210; 
cf. Schmitter, 1974: 127), society would be guarded against tyranny, against the wanton 
seizure of power and against mob rule (Bentley, 1908; Bragdon and McCutcheon, 1954; 


Kirk, 1993). Self-evidently also, the experiences of a groupistic 'moment' made flesh 


should not be at all that 'solitary, poore, nasty, brutish and short’ (Hobbes, 1651: 62). 


The Art and Craft of Groupological Analysis: Speaking Deference 
to Power 


Too easily outlined, too easily grasped and even more fatuously operatio- 
nalised, the fecundity of the pluralist/groupologist literature in the second half of this 
century is testimony to the extraordinary number of career driven empiricists who, thick as 
the leaves in Vallombrosa, have colonised the pluralist Champ du Savoir. To say that this 
‘field’ has attracted the brightest intellects from the four corners of the intellectual cosmos 
would be a vast exaggeration indeed. In the rush towards academic tenure, notability and a 
thicker Meus Curriculum Vitae, it is ambition which has teased the venal mind of the 


petit-bourgeois aspirant into leaving no group unturned. To support this 'froth and bubble’ 


30, Ross, E. (1938) The Principles of Sociology. 3rd. Edition. New York: Apple- 
tomat ep). T64. 
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intellectualism, incalculable acreages of living forests have been consumed by a galaxy of 
mediocrities so that posterity will be the better apprised of the primacy of women, men and 
children as groups; of that of racial, ethnic, cultural and religious ascriptions as groups; of 
‘nations’ and 'states' as groups; of trade unions as groups; of political parties as groups; of 
groups of workers; of the lower, middle and upper ‘classes’ as groups; of sectional, 
promotional, closed, open, producer, consumer, interest and pressure groups, and many, 
many more kinds and varieties of groups besides (Ishida, 1974; Nicholls, 1974; Presthus, 
1974; Campbell, C. 1978; Wild, 1978; Matthews, 1979, 1993; Berger, S. 1981; Braam, 
1981; Isaak, 1981; Wilson, G. 1981, 1985, 1991; Aitchison, 1982; Erlich, 1982; Hogan, 
W. 1983; Miller, N. 1983; Vogel, 1983, 1989; Wilson, F. 1983; Alderman, 1984; Berry, 
1984; Jordan, A. 1984; Grant, 1985, 1989, 1991; Stanbury, 1986; Keeler, 1987; Marcus, 
Kaufman and Beam, 1987; Sawatsky, 1987; Eismeier and Pollock, 1988; Jennett and 
Stewart, R” 1990; Jordan, G. 1990, 1994; Lodge, 1990; Miller, C. 1990, 1991; 
Salisbury, R. 1990; Warhurst, 1990; Lijphart and Crepaz, 1991; McQueen, R. 1991; 
Pross, 1991; Bell, S. and Wanna, 1992; Campbell, C. and Halligan, 1992; Hague, 
Harrop and Breslin, 1992; Bell, S. and Warhurst, 1993; Calingaert, 1993; Davis G., 
Wanna, Warhurst and Weller, 1993; Grabosky and Braithwaite, 1993; Lehne, 1993; 
Matthews and Warhurst, 1993; Richardson, 1993a, 1993b; Thomas, 1993a, 1993b, 
1993c; Stewart, R. 1994). Indeed, such is the amplitude of the groupologist's 
Moralische Harmonie that: 
"the state becomes almost indistinguishable from the ebb and flow of 
bargaining, the competitive pressure of interests. Indeed, individual 
government departments are sometimes conceived as just another kind 
of interest group." 31 
Even by the fourth edition, in 1959, of his once mandatory undergraduate 
tome, Politics, Parties and Pressure Groups, Professor Valdimer Key, Jnr. (1908- 
1963), then Professor of Government at Harvard University, could have boasted that 


‘thousands of groups make themselves heard in the affairs of local, state and national 


31. Held, D. (1983) ‘Introduction: Central Perspectives on the Modern State' in Held, 
D. et. al. (eds.) States and Societies. Oxford: Basil Blackwell in association 
with The Open University at p. 40. 
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government. To catalogue all pressure organizations would be a task of census-like 
proportions' [p. 117]. Indubitably, it is task for a Boy’s Own political scientist, for a 
thoughtful 'bean counter’ who has been installed in some professorial chair. In an attempt 
at imposing, at the dusk of the twentieth century, some order upon the 'range of 
organizations covered in academic work that deals with interest groups or pressure groups 
or similar term' [p. 1], Jordan (1994) has been revealing in confessing that 'this is an area 
where more reflection produces less certainty’ [p. 1]. That the problem of definition in this 
'area' continues, in its accustomed Socratic manner, to be substantively unresolved (Wil- 
son, 1990), has thus far proved to be hardly of a hurdle for the positivists who hasten to 
strut their scientific observations of ‘collective action’. Here in Australia, a pecking order 
of pluralists/groupologists hold court in the local universities with a similarly inclined 
coterie of self-aggrandising, neo-libertarians dominating the local Australasian Political 
Science Association and that association's main organ, the Australian Journal of 
Political Science. In a monograph which Jaensch (1992), a life member of that august 
body since 1985 and its President in 1987/88, has privileged on the psephological 
inclinatio that antipodean ‘voters do want more information and more ideas about the 
politics of their country' [p. ix], hardly a credible sales pitch in a country where voting is 
compulsory and where its politicians are about as esteemed as its used-car salespersons, its 
academics, its real estate agents, its union officials and its bureaucrats, that author would 
affirm his pluralist credo thus: 

"Australian society is a kaleidoscope of interests. People belong to 

many groups, formal and informal, organised and ad hoc, large and 

small. The spectrum of such interests is very broad indeed, 

encompassing sports groups, trade unions, lobby groups, farmers’ 

association, service groups, and so on....Pressure groups are active 

everywhere in Australian politics. One has only to examine the 

classified pages of a telephone directory or a daily newspaper to be 

aware of the number of pressure groups, and the diversity of their 

behaviour....Pressure groups have existed since the 


emergence of human society, certainly since the emergence of a 
concept of government." {my emphases} 32 


32... Jaensch, D. (1992) The Politics of Australia. South Melbourne: Macmillan 
Education Australia Pry. led. at p. 333 and p. 335. 
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Whilst the throng of antipodean political scientists who ply their ontological 
groupism, and for an occasional respite, one of individualism as well, have managed to 
continue engaging in their scientific research with a more or less credible enthusiasm, for 
others, the onset of a matured career has also ramified as a mechanical regurgitation of the 
discovered truths and, too often, as a careless inattention to the all important Comtean 
minutiae. One of the more notable Australian groupologist who typifies a lapsing into 
both kinds of ennui is Professor Trevor Matthews, Associate Professor of Government 
and Public Administration at the University of Sydney (1985- ) who completed his 
doctoral dissertation, 'Business Association and Politics: Chambers of Manufacturers and 
Employers’ Federations in New South Wales, Victoria and Australian National Politics to 
1939', at the same university in 1971. True, it does require a special kind of gallantry to 
undertake, year after tedious year, the reinvention of more or less the same group 
categories, to again have to fill these analytic vessels with a sufficiency of conjuncturally 
appropriated descriptions to lend some historical plausibility to the endeavour, and to once 
more have to script the same mandatory conclusion to the effect that 'while pressure 
groups do fulfil a number of important political functions....their existence and role should 
not be uncritically celebrated’ (Matthews, 1979: 199). After some two decades of these 
performances, the publication of Matthews's (1993) ‘Australian Interest Groups’ in 
Richardson's (1993b) anthology, Pressure Groups, is then quite understandably, and 
simply, an abridgement of Matthews's (1989) own ‘Interest Groups' which appeared in a 
previous collection by Smith, R. and Watson, L. (1989: 215 ff.), that is, their Politics in 
Australia. Perhaps not so easily excusable in the later 1993 miscellany is that none of the 
dated empirical facts from the 1989 version have been allowed to get in the way of a 
recycled, scientific account of groups 'down under’, not even that Australia's 'Prime 
Minister Hawke' (Matthews, 1993: 238) had ceased to be this country's political leader 
since 1991, a role which was then taken over by the Napoleonic Paul Keating, himself a 
Treasurer in the previous Hawke Ministry from 1983 to 1991. In another and joint 
publication with Professor John Warhurst, a Professor of Political Science at the 


Australian National University in Canberra (1993- ), entitled ‘Australia: Interest Groups in 
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the Shadow of Strong Political Parties' and published in Thomas's (1993b) First World 
Interest Groups: A Comparative Perspective, the long years of scientific research 
by Matthews are again in evidence, albeit now inflected by Warhurst's own published 
interests in 'political lobbying' (Warhurst, 1990) and in the 'greening of Australian 
politics' (Bean, McAllister and Warhurst, 1990). Whilst this particular joint entry in 
Thomas (1993b) contains nothing original to speak of, being yet again another instructive 
reminder for the aspiring bunyip scholar as to how the academic 'game' of generating the 
crucial Meus Curriculum Vitae may be optimised, the authors are nevertheless 
afforded the usual personal tributes so coveted by members of the inter-locking petit- 
bourgeois intelligentsia. That these bouquets are more often than not composed by the 
authors themselves is, of course, hardly ever an impediment to their being received with a 
cri de joie. All too conveniently, the ravenous appetite of academics for flattery serves the 
interests of publishing capital and 'the market'. The more learned, the more erudite and the 
more academically 'positioned' any particular scribe of a text can be represented as being, 
the greater the potential in sales volume that each 'donkey loaded with books' may 
provoke. Thus, in the last pages of the Thomas (1993b) compilation, Matthews and his 
contribution to the joint authorship of fifteen pages of déja vu groupism, are edified as 
follows: 

"Trevor Matthews is an associate professor of government at the 

University of Sydney. This chapter (Warhurst and Matthews, 1993) 

was written while he was a visiting fellow at the Research School of 

the Social Sciences at the Australian National University. In addition to 

numerous articles on Australian interest groups, his publications have 

dealt with organized business in Australia...." 33 

Given the continuing insistence upon a bibliometric assay of intellectual 

acumen, a bald estimation of Matthews's contribution to the Matthews and Warhurst 
(1993) piece would therefore be, roughly, of seven and a half pages of regurgitated text. 
Given further that Australian academics, with very few exceptions, are generally salaried 


out of the public purse, out of the accumulated 'common booty' of surplus value 


expropriated from so many generations of workers, it is legitimate to expect that 


33, Thomas, G: (1993b) (ed.) First World Interest Groups: A Comparative 
Perspective. Westport (CT): Greenwood Press at p. 267. 
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Matthews's expedition to the Australian National University in Canberra proved, over the 
life of his visiting fellowship, to be considerably more productive as far as the discovery 
of other scientific matter. Interestingly too, whilst Warhurst has been similarly lauded for 
being ‘a specialist in Australian politics with particular interests in political parties’ 
(Thomas, 1993b: 269), this expertise, like that of Matthews, is not acute enough to alert 
Warhurst of the stale fact that the 'Hawke Labour government (1983- )' (Warhurst and 
Matthews, 1993: 81) had long since been deposed. A defense of undue delay in 
publication of this anthology would appear altogether disingenuous given that ten of the 
cited items in its bibliography were published in 1992 and there is a separate reference at 
page 268 to a joint production, The Voters' Vengeance: The 1990 Election in 
New Zealand, authored by Jack Nowles and Peter Aimer and published in 1993. Before 
the boundaries between exemplification or illustrative description of applied groupology 
and a prurient interest in the intrigues of a largely vacant and opportunistic petit-bourgeois 
academia are crossed, it is timely to make a number of observations on the basis of the 


discussion so far. 


Firstly then, pluralism is not simply a particular theory of power, of the 
rapports de forces in society and of the governance of social behaviour, problematic as 
these designations are given the theory's conflations of society and governance with an 
archetypically stipulated 'liberal-democracy' and 'polyarchic' politics. Neither is it just a 
normatively founded socio-biological metaphor which locates the impulse to social 
behaviour in an opalescent, Madisonian ‘human nature’. Neither too is pluralism so easily 
a ‘politics of choice' (Macpherson, C. B. 1965: 33). In one important respect, ‘pluralism’ 
is a milch-cow for thousands of groupologists and the demise of an institutionalised social 
ontology of groups is, simultaneously, their loss of money; of their ability to continue 
meeting their mortgage repayments; of maintaining the occupancy of their 'nice' houses in 
their 'nice' suburbs; of being able to keep purchasing a 'good' education at 'good' schools 
for their issue; of status; and of an insulated existence as members of an inter-locking petit- 


bourgeois intelligentsia. Thus, a challenge to pluralism is also a threat to 'pluralism-as- 
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career', to an ethics of conviction based upon a consumptive rationality, and to so many 
realised Weberian 'life-chances' flowing with the tides of an instrumental, self-obsessed 
neo-modernity. The defense of pluralism in all of its artless permutations and 
combinations, whether from the little belfry of the lecture podium or, textually, in the 
monosyllabic vacuities of innumerable academic tomes and learned journals is, arguably 
then, a defense of actually-existing petit-bourgeois life-styles, of the class structure of 
society with its inherent class domination, class conflict and class exploitation. It 
represents an intellectual legitimation of the class struggle 'from above' in a capitalist 


polity/community like Australia. 


Secondly, behind 'pluralism-as-career', behind an academic mode of 
pedagogy which is paramountly measured by so many kilograms of published verbiage, 
stands the fiercely competitive fraction of publishing capital and, ultimately, the members 
of the ruling class. Their fundamentally systemic rationality can never seriously admit of 
the lived existence, within liberal-democracies, of a historically contingent and 'deep 
structure of power, which is a system of class power' (Schwarzmantel, 1994: 93). 
Certainly, literature in one form or another may be profitably marketed in relation to that 
commodified reality as a publishable issue or topic, so as to either optimise the fashion of 
the times, or as a response to the assurances of 'class-free' intellectuals that print runs will 
indeed be cost-effective, if not profitable. True, there do exist smaller, 'alternative' 
publishers, but even they are subject to the imperatives of the so-called 'alternative market' 
and the looming imperatives of bourgeois criminal/civil defamation laws which insist that 
for the truth of any matter to be acceptably true, it must also meet certain stringent public 


interest criteria. 


Thirdly, and typical of the conventional 'pluralist' denunciations of the 
pervasiveness of class and of the structuration of discourse in bourgeois liberal- 
democracies, are its appeals to ‘empirical evidence from both political scientists and 


sociologists’ which privileges a richer, more relativistic, non-essentialised and dynamic 
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accounting of sociality ‘away from a narrow concern with property ownership’ 
(Heywood, 1994: 342). Ostensibly anti-reductionist and anti-essentialist, the ontological 
insistence that, in essence, there is no essence, itself falls prey to its own Gorgonian 
formulism. Its uncompromising relativism essentialises all social phenomena, reducing all 
human sociality to a mandatory, absolute, flux of countervailing structures and processes 
of diversity whose outcomes are, ironically, contingent upon a pre-ordained logic socio- 
biological factionalism. Mediated by this hegemonic reductionism and coercive groupism, 
class appears even less as the manifestation of the exploitative social relation of bourgeois 
power. It is marginalised as 'one among many ties, and society is defined in terms of a 
multiplicity of cross-cutting linkages' (de Lepervanche, 1980: 34). To refer to Gulalp's 
(1990) more exhaustive 'linkages' of property, the state and class in capitalist 
societies: 


"Private property, which appears as a neutral 'right' between persons 
and objects, is in fact a social relation of power between persons. 
Private property in the means of production signifies that those without 
ownership are denied access to their means of subsistence....the 
producer, in return for the wage, works for the property owner for a 
specified period. The difference between the value of the producer's 
labour power and the value of the labour expended by the producer 
while working for the property-owner constitutes exploita- 
tion....The relationship of exploitation is concealed behind the 
exchange of equivalent values in the wage-contract....Likewise, as 
already mentioned, private property appears as a neutral relationship 
between persons and objects. All have the same right to own property 
and dispose of it in any way they like. But it is precisely this seemingly 
innocuous right that constitutes the foundation of the class structure of 
capitalism in the first place....The capitalist state is that institution 
which sanctions private property and the freedom of contract....There 
is, therefore, a mutual indispensability between the capitalist class and 
the capitalist state....The protection of the above two conditions of 
capitalism (property and contract) objectively makes the state a class 
state." {emphases in original} 34 


A concern with 'property', as Heywood (1994) presupposes, is not a 
narrow concern. It is a concern with social power, with exploitation, with class, with 
the state and with the organisation of the production and reproduction of society itself. It 
is an all-encompassing concern with social, with human, praxis. By contrast, a scientistic 


and career-driven concern with more or less reflexive groups, however numerously and 


oi Gulalp, H. (1990) ‘The State and Democracy in Underdeveloped Capitalist 
Formations' in Studies in Political Economy, VOL. 32 at pp: 146-47. 
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differentially constituted these may be conceived to be in their respective universes of 
subjectivist discourse, is narrow, is myopic, is reductionist, essentialist and, 
demonstrably mystifying. Taking to task the pluralist apologia of a political science of 
Doctor Pangloss, of everything being for the best in this the very best of all possible 
worlds, Miliband (1989) was entirely justified to insist that: 

"pluralism means a lot more than the existence and recognition of a 

plurality of groups, interests, and associations in society; it also means 

and is intended to mean, the existence of a rough equilibrium of 

power between contending interests and social forces. This is 

precisely what is not present in the configuration of power in advanced 

capitalist societies. In all normal circumstances, capital wields 

incomparably greater power and peg: than any other ‘interest’ in 

society." {emphases in original} 3 

Still, theoretically, as the citizens of liberal-democracies wander about the 

valley of the shadow of a monistic statism wrought upon them by Jean Bodin (1530- 
1596), Thomas Hobbes (1583-1679) and Georg Hegel (1770-1831), they need not fear a 
Spencerian liberal-constitutional individuation which will forever oppose each citoyen 
against a Goliathan state. Neither need they fear any structural-functionalist impediment, 
for theirs is a socio-political geography which is ultimately informed by an 
'insider/outsider' cartography in flux (see Figure 3.2 overleaf) and not by that of a ‘class 
map' (see again Figure 2.2 in Chapter 2). Whilst ‘insider’ and ‘outsider’ groups are, 
according to this faith, not situationally 'fixed' for all eternity, amongst a troika of 'insider 
groups’, prisoner insider groups may nevertheless find themselves 'trapped' in a 
morbid dependence upon government or the state so that 'unless they have exceptional 
resources’ they will only achieve a short-lived 'break out' (Grant, 1989: 16). Whereas 
low-profile insider groups are nearly always content to maintain 'behind-the-scenes 
contacts with government’, not so with the high-profile insider groups who 
‘reinforce contacts with government by 'cultivating public opinion’ and organising annual 
conferences [p. 16]. As far as the typification of ‘outsider groups’, Grant (1989) has 


similarly accounted for a trinity of (1) potential insider groups who are ‘yet to win 


government acceptance’; (ii) outsider groups by necessity because they are ‘less 


So. Miliband, R. (1989) Divided Societies: Class Struggle in Contemporary 
Capitalism. Op- ce. at P. 29. 
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politically sophisticated....1n terms of knowledge of how the system works’; or (iii) 
ideological outsider groups who ‘adopt tactics which place them outside what is 


regarded as the normal spectrum of political activity’ [p. 18] (see again Figure 3.2 below). 


FIGURE 3.2: INSIDERS AND OUTSIDERS IN POLYARCHIC POLITICS 


*High profile 
insiders 


Ideological 
outsider 
groups 


Source: Grant (1989: 15) 


Through echoing Lindblom's (1977: 175) great scientific discovery of the obviousness of 
the ‘privileged position’ of business in bourgeois democracies,36 there is, Grant (1989) 
has also discovered, an exceedingly good reason why ‘business’ as a ‘group’ is ‘allowed’ 
by 'society' to enjoy a comparatively greater sphere of influence and power than any other 
‘group’ (Grant, 1989: 22]. Whether arising directly from its economic pursuits or indirec- 
tly through its 'pressure group activity’, the more ample attainment of a situated prestige 


by business, in effect, by capital, by the bourgeois class, ‘reflects a value choice by 


36, In fact, the ‘distinctive privileged position of businessmen (sic.) in politics' 
p xxxvi] thesis was unveiled the year before in Dahl, R. and Lindblom, C. (1976) 
Politics sconomics and Welfare: Planning and itico- onomi ste 
Resolved into Basic Social Processes. Chicago: Chicago University Press. 
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society, expressed through the outcome of elections, in favour of a capitalist, free-enter- 
prise society’ (Grant, 1989: 22). If ‘society’ had wanted it otherwise, it could, and would, 
as therefore could Australian society, mandate its Hawkes, its Keatings and its other white 
antipodean patriarchs who have also beheld the ‘light on the hill’, to re-organise the means 
of social production so as to end the economic sovereignty of a minority, the possessed, 
exploiting the greater majority, the dispossessed. It is then 'society' itself which desires 
its own oppression through a liberal-democratic parliamentarism, through a groupistic 
universe of discourse, that privileges the separation of politics from economics, of 


nominal from concrete power, and of groups from class. 


Several important theoretical and practical consequences follow from such a 
Panglossian and Boetian infixing of the 'best form of government yet devised by the brain 
of man' (Merriam, 1945: 200) and of which only the most obvious need be commented 
upon here. The authoritative stipulation rather than the problematisation of liberal- 
democratic elites and groups, individuals and associations, and insiders and outsiders, 
elevates and privileges these binary ascriptions as an unquestioned social ontology. 
Conflict, the actuality of conflict in bourgeois orders such as Australia, is taken for granted 
as being upcasted out of the visceral enmities of these ideo-anthropological dichotomies. 
Their reified discourses upon right and might, upon liberty and authority, and upon 
countervailing 'sovereignties' and democratic distempers, are all therefore invested with an 
inductive allure which mask their a priori and tautological provenance. The existence of 
the state and the role of the bourgeois state in a generalised commodity producing 
polity/community are all but fetishised and mystified. All the while, the discipline of 
political science continues to be a refuge for so many tenured unclad emperors and, to a 
numerically lesser extent, empresses who, with a Baconian affectation emboldened by 
years of a regurgitative pedagogy, crass scientistic research and the dread of perishing 
before publishing, daily parade about in their intellectual fineries. Finally then, and to 
paraphrase the core of Marx's (1843: 77-83) Critique of Hegel's Doctrine of the 


State, Marx and Engels's (1845-46: 25-26, 43) The German Ideology and Marx's 
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(1852: 413) The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, it must be constantly 


acknowledged that the activities, agencies and affairs of the state, of society, of property 
and class cannot be regarded abstractly, universally, in contraposition to particular elitist, 
liberal-democratic or neo-corporatist individuals and/or groups. Those particular 
individualities and 'groupalities' are, in fact, human, social functions whilst the activities, 
agencies and affairs of the state are likewise human, social functions. True, the social 
processes/structures or fabric of the state are, in an undeniable sense, themselves evolving 
out of the lives of definite, historical individuals and groups. However, this also occurs 
not as these individuals or groups contrive themselves or each other to be, in the 
imagination, in the abstract, but as they actually are, in terms of their conjuncturally 
situated actions/locations vis-a-vis the social means of production. Human beings, people, 
Australians, certainly all make their own history, but not as they please, not at their own 
whim nor under circumstances which they have pre-arranged, but within the structured 
chaos of history and the received modes of production which more or less constrain them, 
which place more or less definite limits on their further actions and will. Bourgeois 
production as a historico-social production is not superficially about economics nor just 
about technology. Capitalist production is an ‘ensemble of the social relations’. It 
encompasses the provision and exchange of material as well as non-material goods and 
services, historically constituted as commodities and of which human labour as the source 
of value is itself drawn into that web of commodification, into being a mere commodity, a 


thing, into a self-antagonising mode of alienated existence. 


From EPAC to EPAC: Forging Bourgeois Consensus 'Down Under' 


Self-evidently, not every liberal-democratic subject or group actor can, like 
Hong Kong multi-millionaire Victor Lo, easily afford to donate $100,000 to a political 
party, in his case to the South Australian Liberal Party contesting South Australia's sub- 
national poll of 11 December 1993 and ‘assist in changing the government in SA (South 
Australia) so that his (Victor Lo's) interest could prosper’ (The Advertiser. March 11, 


1995: 1). No doubt, such a pluralist/elitist subject or group actor would have been 
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delighted that the South Australian Liberal Party in fact won 36 of that state's 48 House of 
Assembly seats at that election. Even more effusively so, when the Liberal government 
which was subsequently formed on 14 December 1993 under South Australian Premier 
Dean Brown, an agricultural consultant and exporter from 1985 to 1992, in turn supported 
its generous overseas benefactor and, therefore, facilitated Victor Lo's establishment of a 
$2.5 Million industrial plant at Strathalbyn, a suburb in Premier Brown's own electorate of 
Finnis. Once known as 'the festival state’, Premier Brown's new ‘logo’, Going All The 
Way, is precisely the sort of reassurance needed by other barons of industry and finance 


who, like Victor Lo, wish to 'penetrate the market’ in South Australia. 


Again, not every liberal-democratic subject or group actor can, as Australian 
multi-billionaire Kerry Packer has been able to, hire the likes of influential former 
Australian Labor Senator, Graham Richardson, a locally renown 'power-broker' who 
insisted in his political autobiography, Whatever It Takes, that 'lying' is both a 
necessary and sufficient condition for 'modern successful governments....what the 
Westminster system requires' (Australian Financial Review. November 1, 1994: 
10). Not one to emulate the stale pretensions of the petit-bourgeois academic for scientific 
research and value-disentangled analyses, Richardson or 'Richo', as the erstwhile 
‘Minister for Channel Nine because of his past support for Packer' (Barry, 1993: 449) is 
also known as, has been all too ready to confess his unrelenting opportunism. Richo has, 
therefore, not been at all diffident about his 'mateships' with, among others, multi-mil- 
lionaire Rene Rivkin, larger than life and semi-retired Australian stock broker; Laurie 
Connell, gaoled business entrepreneur who Richardson initially appointed to the board of 
the National Gallery in Canberra and who 'Richo' subsequently replaced with Rene Rivkin 
in October 1987; John Roberts, owner of the construction giant Multiplex who donated 
$200,000 to the Australian Labor Party (ALP) in 1987 and who was estimated to be 
worth $105 Million in 1994; Alan Bond, a convenient amnesiac and notorious discharged 
bankrupt whose multi-millionaire sons, John and Craig, are estimated to be worth $45 


Million each; Warren Anderson, the multi-millionaire property developer and friend of 
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Kerry Packer who shared, among other things, a Paris shopping trip with Prime Minister 
Keating to look for 'collectables' and who allowed the Keating family to reside in his $10 
Million Sydney waterfront house whilst their own home was being renovated;3 / John 
Singleton, another multi-millionaire estimated to be worth $37 Million, owner of Sydney 
Radio Station 2CH and flamboyant Australian advertising 'man' who won the ALP's 
multi-million dollar account in 1987 notwithstanding Singleton's and his then partner's 
(Rene Rivkin) publicly held conservative views on politics; Robert Whyte, investor, 
banker and professional company director estimated to be worth $65 Million; millionaire 
Bruce (Robert) Corlett, the Deputy Chairperson of FAI Insurances Limited; multi- 
millionaire Trevor Kennedy, a media entrepreneur and Chairperson of Sunshine 
Broadcasting Network Ltd. (1992- ), Oil Search Limited (1994- ), Mount Edon Gold 
Mines (Aust.) Ltd. (1994- ) and a previous Managing Director of Kerry Packer's Consoli- 
dated Press Holdings Ltd. from 1986 to 1991; Eddie Obeid, a Labor Minister in Premier 
Carr's ministry in New South Wales who with Rene Rivkin negotiated the purchase of a 
printing business, Offset Alpine, from Kerry Packer for $15 Million in March 1993 and 
which, destroyed in a ‘legitimate’ fire shortly thereafter, netted the company a $53 Million 
insurance pay-out in June 1994; Michael Ross, a former senior bureaucrat and advisor to 
state and federal Labor Ministers who peddled confidential information to a discerning 
clientele; Danny Casey, a New South Wales drug trafficker who won a $622,000 contract 
to install air-conditioning and insulation in the new billion dollar Parliament House in 
Canberra; Greg Symons, a relative of Richardson who planned to sell Marshall Islands 


passports to 'rich Asians’ for $337,000 each as a de facto ‘immigration’ entry into the 


37. Warren Anderson also arranged, in the late 1980's, a crucial meeting between 


himself, Prime Minister Keating and Stephen (Steve) Hatton, the Chief Minister of the 
Northern Territory, at Tiperrary Station, a multi-million dollar cattle-station then 
owned by Warren Anderson before it was sold to the Indonesian Group, the Bakrie 
Brothers in the early 1990’s. The outcome of the Anderson/Keating/Hatton rendez-vous 
was Anderson’s construction, without tender, of the Northern Territory Parliament 
House, an imposing $117 Million building designed for the 25 members of that 
parliament who sit for about 33 days of the year. Further, through John Benson, a 
business associate of Warren Anderson, Prime Minister Keating sold his $430,000 
shares which he acquired in 1991 in the Brown and Hatton Piggery for a reported $2.2 
Million in March 1994. Benson acted as the official intermediary in Keating's 
disposal of the latter’s Brown and Hatton Piggery shares to Al Constantionidis, who 
then onsold them to JGL Trading Pty. Ltd, a corporation owned by one of the ‘'top' 
business families in Indonesia, the Soeryadjayas (Sydney Morning Herald, October 
287 ee 27, 28): 
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United States of America; and Tom Domican and Joe Meissner, two well known Sydney 
'uglies' who will 'work over' political or business rivals for the appropriate fee (Who's 
Who in Australia, 1995; The Sydney Morning Herald. October 26, 1994: 12, 
October 25: 6; ABM (Australian Business Monthly). August 1994: 34-37; Business 
Review Weekly. May 23, 1994; The Weekend Australian. May 21-22, 1994: 3; 
Barry, 1993; Cumming, 1991; McEachern, 1991). 


Obviously also, not every liberal-democratic subject or group actor may, 
like the Australian Mining Industry Council (AMIC) easily produce a large six figure 
salary to entice to its ranks a 'player' in the volatile environment ‘policy community’ of the 
calibre of a David Buckingham, Australian National University's economics graduate 
who, among other positions, has been an advisor to ex-Labor Prime Minister Hawke from 
1983 to 1986; the Executive Director of the Commonwealth Environment Protection 
Agency (EPA) in 1992; and Deputy Secretary of the Department of Environment, Sport 
and Territories from 1993 until his appointment as the new Executive Director of AIMC in 
July 1994 (Business Review Weekly. October 10, 1994: 30-31). Self-evidently, then, 
only a small minority can form part of the Australian 'confraternity of power' (Panitch, 
1977: 13), of class power, which also includes 'group' associations like the Business 
Council of Australia (BCA); the Committee for the Development of Australia (CEDA); and 


the Australian Chamber of Commerce and Industry (ACCI). 


Whatever exclusions which those 'outsider' groups among the multitude of 
Australian associations from Jaensch's (1992) 'classified pages of a telephone directory or 
a daily newspaper’ may experience vis-à-vis the ‘structure of dominance favouring capital’ 


(Coleman, 1980: 153),38 theoretically, they may still aspire to an ‘insider’ status and have 


38. Coleman's (1980) notion of structure is as much systemic as it is situational 


and institutional, distinctions which will be discussed at greater length in the next 
chapter of this thesis. Thus, in constructing a typology of the structure of domi- 
nance which favours capitals, Coleman (1980) has maintained that: "At one end is 
clientelism, where a capitalist association shares directly in political decision- 
making and is sufficiently strong to exclude other classes or organized interests, 
such as consumers, from the process. In a corporatist structure, the conversion is 
more complex in that capitalists share the state power gained with other opposing 
classes and the state, but in the process gain indirect control over these opponents. 
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their factional concerns heeded to. They may nominally promote their interests through the 
Economic Planning Advisory Commission (EPAC) (1994- ), previously operationalised as 
the Economic Planning Advisory Council (the EPAC Council) and the Office of the 
Economic Planning Advisory Council (the Office of EPAC) (1983-1994). In fact, since 
1984 an increasing number of 'pressure/community groups’ have had their views solicited 
by EPAC, and more recently also, with guidelines as to the preferred format of these 
submissions as well as being provided with an ‘Indicative Commonwealth Budget Time- 
Table’ (see APPENDIX II to this thesis). After all, 'the nation' has paid and continues to 
pay handsomely for the existence of this pluralist venue. More importantly, if the interest 
of 'the nation' should wane, the econocrats who infest EPAC will be obliged to optimise 
their marginal utilities elsewhere, at some other, and perhaps, considerably less secure 
venue. For the financial years of 1983/84 to 1993/94, the salaries and payments in the 
nature of salaries for those who earned their livelihood from plying a discourse of ‘national 
betterment’ at EPAC, in the main senior bureaucrats with university degrees in economics, 
exceeded $10 Million. With EPAC's further administrative expenses amounting to just 
over $8 Million for the same period, the total bill to Australian taxpayers for maintaining 


this glorified 'think tank' was therefore $18,223,804 (see Table 3.2 on the following 


page). 


For all of its stable of Discussion Papers, Background Papers and other 
economistic disquisitions whose supreme realisation is that the world is an ‘international 
marketplace’, a modern Colosseum where team-countries charge at each other in their 
respective urges to achieve ever higher levels of economic growth and ever more enviable 
levels of total sector productivities and efficiencies, the disbursement of over $18 Million 
to maintain EPAC from 1983/84 to 1993/94 represents, at best, an extraordinary 


indulgence. 


Finally, in the pressure pluralist case, conversion of class power into state power 
is indirect in that the associations are not directly incorporated into the policy- 
making process." See Coleman, W. (1980) 'The Capitalist Class and the State: Changing 
Roles of Business Interest Associations' in Studies in Political Economy, VOL. 
20 at pp.-151-52. 


TABLE 3.2: EPAC: THE BEST CONSENSUAL THINK TANK PUBLIC MONEY CAN BUY 


(a) 
1983/84 1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 1987/88 1988/89 1989/90 1990/91 1991/92 1992/93 1993/94 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Salaries and payments 93,349 952,989 1,336,259 “11017715 883,000 819,000 876,000 961,000 1,109,000 984,000 1,094,000 
in the nature of salaries 
Administrative expenses 217,3¢e2 838,528 988,186 655,446 509,000 610,000 690,000 896,000 831,000 876,000 919,000 
(b) (c) (d) (e) (f) 


TOTAL 316,671) 1,791,517) 2,324,445 1,757,171) 1,3921000 1,429000 1,555,000 1,861,000 1,933,000: 1,852,000) 2,012,000 


Notes: (a) From 1987/88 the figures have been rounded to the nearest $1,000; (b) Less $11,000 receipts offset within outlays; (c) Less — 
$4,000 receipts; (d) Less $6,000 receipts; (e) Less $8,000 receipts; (f) Less $7,000 receipts. 
Source: EPAC (1985a, 1985b, 1986b, 1987b, 1988b, 1989b, 1990b, 1991b, 1992b, 1993c, 1994c) 
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EPAC: THE POLITICS OF GROUPOLOGICAL PARTICIPATION 


EPAC MEMBERSHIP 


Prime Minister & Chair 

Treasurer and Deputy Chair 

Minister for (Employment and) 
Industrial Relations 

States/Territories 

States/Territories 

States/ Territories 

Local Government Representative 


Business Representative 
Business Representative 
Business Representative 
Small Business Representative 
Rural Industry Representative 
Aus. Council of Professions 


Union Representative 
Union Representative 
Union Representative 
Union Representative 
Union Representative 


Consumer Group Representative 


Welfare Group Representative 


1983/84 1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 1987/88 1988/89 1989/90 1990/91 1991/92 1992/93 1993/94 


Robert Hawke >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> >>> >> >> >> >> >>> >> >>> >> >> >> >> >> >>> >> >>>>>>>>>>>>~«Patil Keating >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> 
Paul Keating >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> >>> >> >> >> >>> >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> John Kerrin John Dawkins >>>>>>>>>> Ralph Willis 
Ralph Willis >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> Peter Norris Peter Cook >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> Laurie Brereton >>>>>>>> 


Nick Greiner John Fahey Jeff Kennett 
John Bannon Lynn Arnold Richard Court 
Wayne Goss >>>>>>>>>> _ Ros'y Follett 
Graeme Fecker >>>>>>>> [vacant] 


Neville Wran >>>>>>>>>>> John Cain >>>>>>>>>>> Barrie Unsworth Nick Greiner John Cain Joan Kirner 
John Bannon >>>>>>>>>>> Brian Burke >>>>>>>>>>>John Bannon >>>>>>>>>>> Carmen Lawrence >>>>>> 
Robin Gray >>>>>>>>>>>> |. Tuxworth Stephen Hatton Robin Gray >>>>>>>>>>> Marshall Perron >>>>>>>> 
Llois Cults >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> >>> >>> >> >> >> >>> >> >> >> >>> >> >> >> >>> [vacant] 


Alan Coates >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> Will Bailey >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> [vacant] [vacant] 
Donald Hughes >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> Alan Jackson >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> [vacant] John Clark (BHP, thereafter ACCI) >>>>> 
Bryan Kelman >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> Eric Mayer >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> Bruce Kean (Boral, thereafter BCA) >>>> 
D. M Gibbons >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> Henry Rose (COSBOA) >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> Robert Bastian >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> 
Michael Davidson >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> >>> >> >> >> >> >>> >> >>>5>>>2>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> John Allwright (NFF) >>>>> [vacant] 
[vacant until 1987/88) Gerry Murphy >>>>>>>>>> Lindsay Thompson >>>> Warwick Wilkinson >>>>>>> [vacant] 


Simon Crean >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>2>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> Martin Ferguson >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> 
Clive Dolan >>>>>>>>>>>> John MacBean >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> Michael Easson >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> 
Bill Kelty >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>)>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> 
Jan Marsh >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> Laurie Carmichael >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> George Campbell >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> 
{vacant until 1987/88] lan Watson >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> Grant Belchamber >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> 


J. Braithwaite >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> Phillipa Smith >>>>>>>>>> Louise Sylvan >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> 


C. K. Menzies >>>>>>>>>>> Julian Disney (ACOSS) >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> >>> >> >>> >> >> >> >>> >> >>> >>> >>> >>> >>>>>> 


Source: EPAC (1985a, 1985b, 1986b, 1987b, 1988b, 1989b, 1990b, 1991b, 1992b, 1993c, 1994c) 
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Decreeing the 'enhancement' of the Canberra-entrenched EAPC and 
anticipating its future role in the Australian political economy, Prime Minister Keating 
would announce on 16 August 1994 that: 


"Today I am announcing changes to EPAC. Its tenth year of operation 
provides an appropriate time to make changes to enhance its future role. 
EPAC has contributed substantially to promoting a broader consensus 
and understanding of Australia's medium and long-term economic and 
social prospects. There has been a convergence of views among major 
groups in Australia that was unthinkable a decade earlier....In order to 
improve my access to new ideas and new ways forward on business 
and economic matters, I will be appointing a new "Economic Round- 
Table" to replace EPAC Council. The members of this small group will 
include the Treasurer and creative business achievers and independent- 
minded individuals who are thinkers and doers. The aim is to avoid 
simple interest group representation and to have flexible membership 
arrangements in order to keep the ideas flowing. I will chair the Group 
and relevant Ministers will be invited to attend. The Group will give 
attention to the possible role for the Government on key strategic issues 
and links to broader social concerns....The acronym EPAC will con- 
tinue with the re-establishment of the Office of EPAC as the Economic 
planning Advisory Commission....EPAC will retain its well- 
established role in co-ordinating for the Commonwealth, submissions 
on the Budget by business, trade union and community groups and 
reporting publicly on their content....The Commission will be 
responsible to the Prime Minister, as is the present Office of EPAC. 
The changes I have announced today will increase still further the 
contributions to be made by EPAC in identifying the issues 
underpinning our future, for filtering the arguments and evidence and 
for discussing the issues in a balanced and authoritative way. I also 
look forward to meeting the new "Economic Round-Table" as a new 
source of insights for the government." {my emphases} 39 


After Bill Kelty, a graduate from La Trobe University who began his 
labourist career with the Federated Storemen and Packers’ Union in 1970 and has been the 
Secretary of the Australian Council of Trade Unions (ACTU) since 1983, Paul Keating is 
in fact the second longest serving member of EPAC since its inception (see Table 3.3 on 
the previous page). An ex officio Deputy Chairperson of the Council from 1983 to 1991 
on the basis of his having been the Commonwealth's Treasurer and its ex officio 
Chairperson as the new leader of the governing Australian Labor Party, hence Australia's 


Prime Minister, on 29 December 1991, Keating's new 'top-down' practice of Australian 
groupological superintendence is precisely the opposite of what he had initially modelled 
39. Keating, P. (1994) Statement by the Prime Minister, the Hon. P. J. 


Keating. Economic Planning Advisory Council - New Arrangements. Canberra: 
Department of the Prime Minister and Cabinet at pp. 1-2. 
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EPAC would be. It will be recalled that in the Second Reading Speech on the Economic 
Planning Advisory Bill 1983, on 19 May of that year, Treasurer Paul Keating, as he 
was then, had been effusive about the prospective existence of EPAC as a publicly funded 
institution whose rationale would be to "act as a vehicle for community participation in the 
development of Government economic policy."49 Since then, as the logic of globalisation 
and transnational capital accumulation has gathered further pace, it would appear that a 
strategic ingathering of 'the nation’ to a participative capitalist restructuring in the antipodes 
will no longer suffice. Authority, discipline and directed public policy ‘consultation’ and 
formulation must become, as elsewhere in the 'race' towards open-ended economic pres- 
tige, the more insisted upon. As the Office of EPAC rationalised it in its July 1993 
Medium-Term Review: Opportunities for Growth, 'Australia has long been and 
still is one of the world's richer industrial nations. Australians would wish to maintain and 


enhance that position’ (EPAC, 1993d: 135). 


It ought to be remembered also that when the Australian Labor Party (ALP) 
came into national power in March 1983 under the then leadership of Bob Hawke, the 
ensuing 'Hawke-style' consensus, immediately paraded in a National Economic Summit 
Conference of April 1983, was in fact underpinned by a commitment to a neo-liberal multi- 
lateralism, to domestic economic liberalisation and restructuring, and to an 'Accordist' 
politics geared to economic growth (Stilwell, 1986; Higgott, 1991; McEachern, 1991; 
Halevi and Kriesler, 1993). In effect, to capitalism as a more internationalised, more post- 
statalised and more globally competitive mode of self-antagonising production and which, 
as ever, is systemically driven to 'nestle everywhere, settle everywhere, establish 
connections everywhere’ (Marx and Engels, 1848: 116). Understandably, the Commu- 
nique to the 1983 Summit would report that the various group-participants from "go- 


vernments, employers, unions and other sections of the community" were all keenly 


40. Quoted in Economic Planning Advisory Council (1985a) Annual Report 1983-84. 
Canberra: Australian Government Publishing Service at p. 5. 
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motivated by a civistic anxiety about "the current and future well-being of this nation."41 
Conceived out of the union of a Fabian utopia and the global ardours of a neo-liberal 
accumulation strategy of ‘value chains’, of horizontally and vertically integrated multi- 
national corporate deployments (Porter, 1986, 1990; UNCTAD, 1993; Lloyd, 1995: 13- 
31), EPAC's ostensibly transparent and participative furtherance of that antipodean socio- 
economic progress has done no more that to privilege: 
(i) the segregationistic observance of economics and politics; 
(ii) the hegemonic phenomenalisation of a groupistic universe of factional 
discourse in Australia; 
(iii) the pleomorphia of the Australian commodity state such that the intrinsic 
relationship between the state and capital is mystified; and 
(iv) the Australian class struggle ‘from above'. 

Whereas the National Economic Summit Conference of April 1983 was 
widely edified as a Bonapartist amphitheatre beyond the federal configurations of 
Australian governance; beyond its academia; beyond the unions; beyond business and 
other 'community groups’, the better to gather unto itself the breadth of “Australian 
political, economic and social interests" who would all thereafter recite the bourgeois litany 
that "the preservation of the private sector as a profitable operating sector is essential to 
Australia's well-being",42 EPAC was, likewise, mandated by section 6 of the Economic 
Planning Advisory Council Act 1983 (Cth.) to constitute itself as an encompassing 
policy theatre of detachment. Thus empowered by a corporeal parliament within Australian 
society, within 'the nation’ and 'the community’, the Council would thereafter also soar to 
its own esoteric corso beyond society, beyond the community, the better likewise 'to con- 
sult with government, commercial, industrial, welfare, consumer and other relevant 
bodies' [sub-section 6 (5)]. Importantly, the legislated function, inter alia, of the EPAC 


Council to ‘act as a major forum for discussions between the Commonwealth 


Government, State Governments, local government bodies and representatives of the 


41. Reprinted in Stilwell, F. (1986) The Accord...and Beyond: The Political 
Economy of the Labor Government. Leichardt: Pluto Press Australia Limited at p. 
177. For a perusal of the original Statement of Accord (February 1983), the 
National Economic Summit Communique (April 1983) and The Accord Mark II 
(September 1985), see pp. 159-188 of the same work. 


42. National Economic Summit Communique (April 1983). Quoted in Stilwell, F. 
(1986) The Accord...and Beyond: The Political Economy of the Labor 


Government op. cit. at p. 178. 
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community’ [sub-section 6 (1), para. (a)] has not been simply exhausted through the 
constitution of the Council as a meta-statal ‘actuality of the ethical Idea’ (Hegel, 1821: 155) 
whose inclusive teleology, nominally imported by the new Commission, is the neo- 
corporatist reconciliation of various governmental, public and private sector groupings. 
The El Estado Corporativo which the Economic Planning Advisory Council 
Act 1983 (Cth.) posited as the ideal form of 'the nation’, of the ‘illusory community of the 
abstracted capitalist state’ (Hoffman, 1986: 348), has celebrated the Burgerliche Staat 
(the bourgeois state) as a kaleidoscope of structures, processes and relatively autonomous 
domains. The state as that 'huge complexity’ (Simmie and King, 1990: ix) has been 
interpellated as a pleomorphic apparatus with its profusion of distinct forms ranging from 
being, in part, an ‘interest group’ itself through to being, like the EPAC Council, a more 
or less egalitarian, co-operative, consultative and democratic ‘vehicle’ beyond the 
pedestrian abominations of capitalist activities, forces and values. This pleomorphia of 
the state mystifies the realities of the Australian capitalist system of bourgeois governance, 
the better to perpetuate the 'deep structure’ of antipodean class conflict, class domination 


and class inequalities. 


To improvise upon one of Marx's (1873: 103) better known metaphors, the 
pleomorphia of the state encases even more, even better, the ‘rational kernel’ of capital 
accumulation within the 'mystical shell’ of a statist phenomenology. The compelling march 
of capitalist internationalisation and the cross-national constitutionalism of neo-liberalist 
projects under the aegis of the ‘sovereign’ state are rendered the more opaque. All the 
while, the state's coercively nationalistic myopia and rhetoric of Australian economic 
growth and development; of Australian capital investments and supportive infrastructures; 
of the productivity and competitiveness of the local workforce; of an apparent ‘shut-off 
proportionality’ (Trotsky, 1930: 278), all militate against this country's class struggle 
‘from below’ being lived as a ‘fundamental struggle with domestic as well as global 
capitalists over the transformation of the state’ (Panitch, 1994: 86-87). In effect, against 


the Australian bourgeois state itself as a localised politico-cultural vortex within a juridico- 


14] 


political constellation of states which is dialectically facilitative of a globally abiding 
regimen of capitalist expropriation (Hintze, 1906: 180-215; Bukharin, 1917-18; Wight, 
1977; Barker, C. 1978; Wallerstein, 1980a, 1980b, 1982, 1983, 1990; Ojeda, 1982; 
Cochrane and Anderson, J. 1986; Misztal, 1988; Bonilla, 1990; Callinicos, 1992). 
Inexorably, therefore, against all forms of bourgeois governments themselves as these 
‘executive committees’ and 'talk-shops' of the capitalist world-economy daily accommo- 
date, countenance and foment 'the despotism of capital over labour - the condition of their 
own parasitical existence’ (Marx, 1871: 99). Not surprisingly, the orderly receipt, filing 
and processing of ‘policy input’ from 'the community' by the bureaucrats at EPAC, 
including from so-called ‘community groups' like the: 

. Australian Bankers' Association (ABA) 

. Australian Chamber of Commerce and Industry (ACCI) 

. Australian Chamber of Manufactures (ACM) 

. Australian Chamber of Professions (ACP) 

. Australian Finance Conference (AFC) 

. Australian Mining Industry Council (AMIC) 

. Australian Petroleum Exploration Association (APEA) 

. Australian Society of Certified Practicing Accountants (ASCPA) 

. Business Council of Australia (BCA) 

. Chamber of Manufactures of NSW (New South Wales) (CMNSW) 

. Council of Small Business Organisations of Australia (COSBOA) 

. Federal Chamber of Automotive Industries (FCAT) 

. International Banks and Securities Association of Australia (IBSAA) 

. Manufacturing, Engineering & Construction Industry Association (MTIA) 

. National Farmers' Federation Australia (NFF) 

. Printing and Allied Trades Employers' Federation of Australia (PATEFA) 

. Real Estate Institute of Australia (REIA) 

. Tourism Council Australia (TCA) 

. Victorian Employers' Chamber of Commerce & Industry (VECCI), 
are hardly likely to expose, let alone lead to an overhauling of the conditions of capitalist 
subjugation 'down under’ with its class struggle 'from above’. To the last functionary, the 
capitalist state will, in all of its awe-inspiring multi-dimensionality and multi-functionality, 
defend and preserve a mode of sociality ‘marked by significant inequalities of social and 
economic power which constitute a system of class power’ (Schwarzmantel, 1994: 93). 
Just as, in general, academics indefatigably promote their brilliant careers, summarily 
defend, if necessary, their verbiage, their selfless contributions to humanity and to human 


knowledge, as their private intellectual properties in the bourgeois courts, and pursue their 


own small immortalities as some nobler unfolding of ideas and inspired pedagogy; just as, 
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in the main, state officials conceive of their own rational economistic decantations, their 
small windfalls of ‘higher duty' postings and their long anticipated superannuation pay- 
outs as a civic burden which they discharge for the greater betterment of the 'Common 
Wealth’; so too, the euphony of the ‘bottom line’ which is orchestrated by so many 
business interest and pressure groups is, by and large also, regularly interrupted by 
altruistic refrains of development, progress, efficiency and 'the nation’. As Marx and 
Engels (1845-46) had more panoptically argued in The German Ideology: 

"each new class which puts itself in the place of (the) one ruling before 

it is compelled, merely in order to carry through its aim, to present its 

interest as the common interest of all the members of society, that is, 

expressed in ideal form: it has to give its ideas the form of universality, 

and present them as the only rational, universally valid ones." 43 

Reflecting this hegemonic format, the Australian Bankers' Association 

(ABA) denouncement of Treasurer Ralph Willis's decision of 28 June 1994 forbidding 
banks to market Superannuation Savings Accounts was not, it would seem, founded upon 
the ABA's intent of securing yet another avenue for profit-making on behalf of its consti- 
tuent 'cash-bulls'. According to the ABA's submission to EPAC, there were and are quite 
deep philosophical principles at stake. The 'Freedom of Choice' of every employee, the 
ABA has insisted, is being daily affronted through each individual being forced to con- 
tribute to award-based superannuation schemes and which, thereafter, are managed by 
trade union, employer and other representatives. Indeed, research from the Common- 
wealth's own Australian Taxation Office, undertaken in October 1994, has disclosed just 
‘how frustrated individuals are because they cannot exert control over the final outcome’ of 
how these funds are invested (ABA, 1994: 2). As a result, 'the community is entitled to 
expect a response (from government) to these strongly expressed needs' (ABA, 1994: 2). 
Should even greater proof be required, an independent ABA survey has unequivocally 
demonstrated that 78% of all respondents were ‘interested in deciding for themselves 
where their superannuation is invested' (ABA, 1994: 5). Moreover, with banks being 


allowed to 'compete freely in the superannuation market’ (ABA, 1994: 3), several 


aR Marx, K. and Engels, F. [1845-46] (1989) The German Ideology in Karl Marx 


and Frederick Engels. Selected Works. (3 Volumes). VOL. I. Moscow: Progress 
Publishers at p. 50. 
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important gains to 'the nation’ would immediately result. For one thing, the substantial 
operating costs of existing superannuation schemes would be dramatically reduced. For 
another, there would be an 'overall increase in the level of national savings' which is 
precisely 'what Australia needs to secure future economic growth and employment’ (ABA, 
1994: 3). Additionally, the ‘upward pressure of lending rates’ to small and medium-sized 
enterprises would be reduced, leading to even more ‘growth and employment’ for all 
Australians (ABA, 1994: 4). Freedom, liberty, the individual, the Motherland, Blut und 
Boden; these are the true Maslowian actualising forces for members of the Australian 
Bankers' Association. Not for them is the trough of profit and the swill of money. 
Paradoxically, both the Chairperson and the Chief Executive Officer of one of Australia's 
biggest banks, Australia and New Zealand (ANZ) Banking Group Limited, John Gough 
and Don Mercer respectively, have located their bank's own distempers in the 'bottom 
line' realities, such that: 
"Banking competition has further intensified, not only from existing 
banks but also from the entry of new non-bank providers of financial 
products. Margins will continue to come under pressure....Intense 
competition, particularly in our home markets (Australia and New 
Zealand), has made it mandatory to pursue cost management initiatives 
in tandem with income growth....Further gains will be relentlessly 
pursued." 44 
If the policy tender of the Australian Finance Conference (AFC), the 
national association of financial organisations in this country, can also be taken at face 
value, each and every Australian will be the beneficiaries of a government Budget which 
steadfastly addresses the 'three major negative consequences for the Australian economy - 
higher interest rates, reduced national savings, and higher current account deficits' (AFC, 
1994: 1). So that 'the nation’ may be brought nearer to the purse of Fortunatus, 
expenditure cuts by government rather than the raising of revenue through taxation 
increases must be persisted with, and to the point of generating a surplus in the Budget. 


Successive governments must set about 're-creating the era of fiscal responsibility 


established in the late 1980's and early 1990's' (AFC, 1994: 5). According to the 


44. Quoted in Australia and New Zealand Banking Group Limited (ANZ) (1994a) Strong 


ANZ Earnings Improvement Dividend Increased. Media Release. Melbourne: ANZ 
at pp: 3-4. 
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calculations of the Australian Mining Industry Council (AMIC) 'a budget deficit of around 
$5 Billion in 1995/96 would be consistent with the achievement of a balanced budget in 
1996/97 and the option of a budget surplus in the following years' (AMIC, 1995: 3). 
Again, and in the interest of 'the nation’, the Commonwealth government's 'deficit reduc- 
tion strategy should focus on reductions in public sector expenditure and not on increases 
in taxation....taxes are highly distortionary in terms of their impact on incentives to engage 
in productive activities’ (AMIC, 1995: 2). Even more calculating in its submission, the 
Business Council of Australia (BCA) has challenged the Commonwealth government to 
'show leadership’ and ‘achieve expenditure savings of the order of $5 Billion in the 
1995/96 Budget..(with a)..budget deficit of about $4 Billion or 1 per cent of GDP' (BCA, 
1995: 2). The supreme interest group of 'big' business in Australia, the BCA has 
identified a significant number of Budget savings which will greatly assist 'the nation’. 
Beginning with the lion's share of these cost reductions, Australians can immediately 
‘save’ $1 Billion through the introduction of a co-payment system so that this country's 
medical expenses may be shared more equitably than at present. If the poor need medical 
care, then, they should pay for it or go without. What could be more lucid and more 
rational a health policy than that? Indeed, through the introduction of a sensible 'user-pay' 
principle, $460 Million can be almost instantly recouped from the treatment of certain 
categories of hospital patients and $434 Million from the state’s extravagant method of 
subsidising pharmaceutical prescriptions. In terms of the employment, education and 
training ‘dollar’, a much needed rationalisation of ‘labour market programs in the light of 
the recent surge in employment’ (BCA, 1995: 12) should save Australians yet another 
$500 Million, with another $350 Million from the withdrawal of allowances to certain 
types of students in receipt of AUSTUDY payments. New and better arrangements with 
respect to child care policies will generate a further $500 Million, whilst changes to the 
present 'government funded full-time sole parent’ (BCA, 1995: 12) system will produce 
gains of at least another $500 Million. With the implementation of an ‘efficiency dividend’, 
the expenditure in running government departments can, likewise, be reduced by $640 


Million, another important saving this country. With still further careful pruning, yet 


| i 


another $716 Million may be economised, adding to a sizeable $5.1 Billion bonus accruing 


j to all Australians in their 1995/96 Budget. It need hardly be mentioned that the Business 


il 

| 

| Council of Australia has also projected that any increases in taxation levies will prove to be 
a most pernicious and totally counter-productive 'stratagem' since: 


| "Any such initiatives would adversely impact on investment decisions, 
increase the cost of business inputs, and reduce Australia's 
international competitiveness. Tax increases will adversely affect the 
chances of the 900,000 Australians who are currently unemployed 
from obtaining employment and will continue to accelerate the decline 
in the number of full-time jobs....In this regard the livelihood of future 
generations of Australians would also be put at risk. Other tax raising 
devices such as extending capital gains taxes, taxes on services and 
modifying the imputation system also provide the risk that such action 
| will discourage investment and encourage the flight of capital out of 
Australia." 45 


i There is an important lesson for 'the community’ to appreciate in all of these 
| ‘business-pressure-groups' exhortations. Simply put, it is that before the poor in this 
| country can seriously expect to be relieved of their impoverishment, the rich must get 
| richer, much, much richer. Growth, economic growth, productivity growth, efficiency 
| growth and competitive growth based upon a capital theory of value, of ever more profits 
| to spur the entrepreneur to effect still more growth, still more corporate profits, will in 
good time resolve each and every societal ill 'down under’. Indeed, for the world, for 


| 
| every human being, for the species, for all of history and forevermore. 


| EPAC Consultation and the Politics of Horses and Sparrows 


For those more educated and more professional Australians; for the 
governing and ruling classes in antipodean society who are endowed with a deeper 
| cognitive grasp of the descending thesis of welfare, notions of an 'investment led' or a 
| 'trickle-down' epulation have been indispensable for this motley of neo-Platonists to guide 
| 'the nation' towards the highest peaks of a Paretian optimality. The relentless globalisation 
of capital which has been made all too apparent in the imperialisms of the great trading 


companies of the seventeenth century; in the migrations of manufacturing capital from the 


i} 45. Business Council of Australia (BCA) (1995a) Submission on the 1995/96 Com- 
monwealth Budget. Melbourne: BCA at p. 7. 
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1880's onwards; in the frenetic searches of twentieth century capitalists for cheaper ‘inputs 
of production’, more supine governments and less militant labour forces; and in the rapid 
rise to prominence of multinational banks in the 1960's and, more generally, of finance 
capital in the early 1970's (McKelvey, 1963; Gordon, 1978; Harvey, 1985; Beauregard, 
1989; Schwartz, 1994) may, in terms of its most pristine bourgeois sentiment, be given 
voice to, as a glacial allegory of the horse and the sparrows. Metaphorised, this 
Evangelium Vitae postulates that '1f one feeds the horse enough oats, some will pass 
through to the road for the sparrows' (Galbraith, 1993: 108). It is a parable of exquisite 
contempt told by the possessed to the dispossessed, by the enfranchised to the disenfran- 
chised and by the empowered to the disempowered. It is the existentialised rapacity of the 
bourgeoisie and its petit-bourgeois lackeys who aspire after the political stabilisation of a 
nationally/statally interpellated capitalist world-system and whose ambivalent ideological 
project is 'the integration of the working classes into the political system, thereby 
transforming a domination based merely on power and wealth into a domination of con- 
sent’ (Wallerstein, 1992: 99). Judging by the most consistently advertised product in the 
Business Council of Australia's journal, its Business Council Bulletin, the 
'sparrows' in this country would no doubt experience considerable ‘flow on' benefits 
were more of this country's elites take to wearing eighteen carat gold, Swiss-made 
Novecento watches valued at $25,700 or Da Vinci chronographs which retail for 
$28,500. Certainly, and for quite some time now, the consumption of such necessary 
luxuries of life has been within the reach of the well-heeled, though perhaps not as 


conspicuously so in the 1982/83 and the 1990/91 Australian recessions. 


With the total amount of Australian corporate profits before tax increasing 
from $12,310 Million in 1990/91 to $21,689 Million in 1993/94, a substantial rise of 
76.2%, the flocks of the dispossessed, the disenfranchised and the disempowered in the 
antipodes have, undoubtedly, broken out in ecstatic warbles. The roads of Australian 
capitalism, it can properly be surmised, have been paved with oats. If, as a surrogate index 


of that 'joy from below’, the incidence of industrial disputes can be taken as elucidatory of 
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the magnitude of its joie, then 'the nation' has indeed been rejoicing. Whilst there were a 
total of 1,201 recorded industrial disputes in Australia in 1990/91, by 1993/94 these had 
dwindled to 541. Over the same period, the percentage of total working days lost fell by 
66% whilst that of working days lost per thousand employees decreased by 64%. In a 
most happy tandem, the 'index' costs of capitalist production in Australia, the ratio of 
wages, salaries and other emoluments to its Gross Domestic Product at factor cost, has 
also contracted, from nearly 0.59 in June 1984 to 0.56 in June 1994, a lowered cost of 
production in the order of literally millions of dollars (ABS Catalogue No. 1360.0, 1995: 
12, 112). At long last, the much awaited Chartist eudemonism and humanisation of 
capitalism has, it seems, begin to flower in the antipodes. Yet, to consider, in Table 3.4 on 
the following page, a number of other indicators over the same period, it can be even more 
readily appreciated that as business profits indeed soared, new private Australian capital 
expenditures declined. By contrast, corporate investments to overseas locations increased 
from $97,896 Million in 1990/91 to $126,258 Million in 1993/94. Not surprisingly, the 
net foreign debt rose from $142,472 Million to $161,254 Million over the period under 
discussion, of which the greater portion consisted of borrowings by the private sector. 
Even allowing for the fact that local average weekly earnings as against real median 
disposable incomes did rise from 1990/91 to 1993/94, but so too did the consumer 
price index and the unemployment rate. With the official numbers of those in full-time 
employment declining and with 'the community’ becoming more uncommunal, the harsh 
realities of the 'trickle-down' dogmata of neo-liberal economic brouhaha has proven to be 
one of a fatter, more retentive, Australian ‘horse’, with less 'flow on' to the road of 
Australian capitalism, and with very many more ‘sparrows’ to squabble over the 'oats' 


thereon. 


For one thing, and with regards to the ‘oats' that is distributed in the name 
of the state, the net receipt of taxation which the state yearly collects from business grossly 
under-represents the extent of the surplus value which is daily exacted out the local 


accumulation circuits, not the least indicator of which is the existence of that multitude of 


TABLE 3.4: 


1990/91 
1991/92 
1992/93 
1993/94 


1990/91 
1991/92 
1992/93 
1993/94 


Unemployed 


('000) 


709.0 
881.7 
940.5 
915.5 


Company 
Profits 
($Million) 


12,310 
12,875 
16,984 
21,689 


Unemployment 


Rate 


(%) 


New Capital 
Expenditure 


($Million) 


ZF, O90 
23,673 
24,315 
24,680 


Employed 
(‘000) 


7,782.4 
7,636.7 
7,633.9 
7,780.6 


Investment 


Abroad 
($Million) 


97,896 
105,265 
12,685 
126,258 


Consumer 
Price Index 


(89/90=100.0) 


105.3 
1073 
108.4 
110.4 


Foreign 


Investment 


($Million) 


287,547 
304,801 
333,795 
358,955 


Weekly 
Earnings 


($) 


555.40 
580.75 
591.03 
609.10 


Net Foreign 


Debt 
($Million) 


142,472 
153,499 
168,787 
161,254 


Household 


Savings Ratio 


(%) 


Public Sector 


Debt 
($Million) 


44,712 
47,196 
63,776 
63,875 


Productivity 


SELECTED AUSTRALIAN ECONOMIC INDICATORS FROM 1990/91 TO 1993/94 


Index (Labour) 
(89/90=100.0) 


101.2 

104.1 

105.9 
n/a 


Private Sector 


Debt 
($Million) 


97,760 
106,303 
105,011 

97,649 


— r 
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well renumerated taxation advisors and specialist tax 'management' firms. For another, the 
actual number of 'sparrows on the road’, and their distance to the back hooves of capital, 
are both problematical, even if by being officially employed, these 'sparrows' are 
theoretically closer to the extruding end of all hitherto human welfare. In like manner, the 
unemployed are themselves consistently underestimated. The fact is that the official 
definition of 'employed persons' in Australia is of those persons who, in the 'reference 
week' for the collection of that particular datum, were aged fifteen or more and: 


"(a) worked for one hour or more for pay, profit, commission or 
payment in kind in a job or business, or on a farm (comprising 
employees, employers and own account workers); or 

(b) worked for one hour or more without pay in a family business or 
on a farm (i.e contributing family workers); or 

(c) were employees who had a job but were not at work and were: on 
paid leave; on leave without pay for less than four weeks up to the end 
of the reference week; stood down without pay because of bad weather 
or plant breakdown at their place of employment for less than four 
weeks up to the end of the reference week; on strike or locked out; on 
workers’ compensation and expected to be returning to their job; or 
receiving wages or salary while undertaking full-time study; or 

(d) were employers, own account workers or contributing family 
workers who had a job, business or farm, but were not at work." 46 


Similarly, 'unemployed persons' are those aged fifteen or above who, at the 
time of the all-important 'reference week' which is stipulated by the Australian Bureau of 
Statistics (ABS): 


"(a) had actively looked for full-time work or part-time work at any 
time in the four weeks up to the end of the reference week and: 

(i) were available for work in the reference week, or would have been 
available except for temporary illness (i.e. lasting for less than four 
weeks to the end of the reference week); or 

(ii) were waiting to start a new job within four weeks from the end of 
the reference week and would have started in the reference week if the 
Job had been available then; or 
(b) were waiting to be called back to a full-time or part-time job from 
which they had been stood down without pay for less than four weeks 
up to the end of the reference week) for reasons other than bad weather 
or plant breakdown." 47 


46. australian Bureau of Statistics (ABS) (1994) September 1994. The Labour 
Force Australia (Including a Feature on State Labour Market Trends). 


Catalogue No. 6203.0. Canberra: Australian Government Publishing Service at p. 45. 


47. Australian Bureau of Statistics (ABS) (1994) September 1994. The Labour 


Force Australia (Including a Feature on State Labour Market Trends). 
Ops CIE. Sa. spit 47 < 
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Again, for all of the emphasis here on ‘business groups’, it should not be 
imagined that ‘non-business groups’, particularly the ‘welfare groups’, are neither 
responsive nor give tongue to a 'paradigm' which is substantively different to, informed 
by, or operationalised as, that of 'business groups’. For an obvious example of the 
former, the philanthropic organisation, World Vision Australia, has justified the 'moral 
responsibility’ of Australia's Official Development Assistance (ODA) on the basis that: 

"ODA increases market access for Australian exports to less 
industrialised countries, helps Australian firms to ‘internationalise', 
creates follow-on business, develops business and other networks, 
helps to develop future Australian export markets by developing 
economies overseas." 48 

Caring for other human beings, according to this 'market' rationale, neither 
is, nor cannot be, an end of itself and for itself. There must be some identifiable, 
calculable, gain to the benefactor(s) of the dispensation, whatever it is, for the benefaction 
to be truly, authentically, legitimate. To recall some of the observations in the previous 
chapter of this thesis, the new sovereignty of a transnational neo-liberal capitalism has 
indeed exacted a global culture of the enterprise society, of a utilitarian temperament where 
'the market' has, effectively, been consecrated as the ideal and most valued mode for the 
provision and exchange of material as well as non-material goods and services. 
Recognisable, comprehensible and palatable discourses; acculturations of every increasing 
sort, must all then be more than less comprehensively 'market' evoked, and more than less 
‘market’ aligned. The ubiquity of an entrepreneurial academia with its bibiliometric 
celebrities; the prominence of an economic rationalist officialdom; the saliency of a 'new 
style' unionism; and the omnipresence of a neo-liberal corporate individualism all celebrate 
this consecration. To question or impugn in any way 'the market’ and its penetralia 
mentis is thus to increasingly interrogate and deprecate life, humanity, civilisation and the 
Enlightenment Weltanschauung. The Principal Economist in the so-called Social Policy 


and Government Branch at EPAC, Ross Clare, betrayed his indoctrination to just such an 


eternised, just such a coarsely possessive individualism/groupism, when he outlined his 


48. summarised in Economic Planning Advisory Council (EPAC) (1994a) rate for 
the 1994-95 Budget. Canberra: Australian Government Publishing Service at p. 69. 
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abiding orientation to be quite simply that of: "Me; my family; my friends; my community; 
my nation; and then all the rest of it."49 The centre of humanity is not humanity itself. It is 
the asocial fragment. It is the chronically individuated ‘cell’ which, the more detached that 
it becomes from the whole, the more anarchically cancerous, the more predatory and 
manipulative it also behaves in relation to 'the other’, to the totality. Necessarily, other 
human beings appear as the means, as mere objects to satisfy the interminable wishes, 
needs and demands of the self-centred, self-regarding and self-obsessed individual and of 
those of his/her 'group affiliations'. Not all that different from the lived as against the 
professed Catechism of the 'pink salmon' Marxists, the 'American Express' Socialists, 
the ‘Beluga caviar' Social Democrats and the 'Yves Saint Laurent’ Feminists, the 
consistent privileging of an ontological individualism/groupism reinforces the fetishisation 
and glorification of 'the market’, of bourgeois social relations. The exploitative actuality of 
class as a daily regeneration of the logic of municipal, national, regional and global 
accumulation is all the more reified and all the more ennobled. The class struggle ‘from 


above' is emboldened, celebrated and advanced. 


EPAC and Opportunities For Capital 'Down Under' 


Finally, and perhaps even more revealing, are the processes which culmi- 
nated in the publication by EPAC of its Medium-Term Review: Opportunities for 
Growth in July 1993. By correspondence dated January 25, 1993, Professor Glenn 
Withers invited seventy-four 'community' organisations to submit their views with respect 
to: 


". national goals and objectives; 

. the international context and global economic outlook; 

. Australia's growth potential from capital investment, labour force development, 
natural resource use and technological change and policies for each of these areas; 

. implications for savings, productivity, industry and sectoral development and 
employment growth and related policies; 

. constraints imposed by inflation and the current account; 

. implications for social equity and the environment, and associated policies; 


49. Ross Clare. Principal Economist, Social Policy and Government Branch, Economic 
Planning Advisory Commission (EPAC), Canberra. Personal Interview with the 
Author of this Thesis 1993/94, 
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. the role of medium-term macro-economic policy and micro-economic reform in 
all sectors; 
. policy processes and institutions for decision-making; and 
. national attitudes and culture, roles and responsibilities." 50 
Professor Withers is, of course, the Director of EPAC and an absentee 

Professor of Economics from La Trobe University since 1986, a not entirely novel manner 
of avoiding much of the tedium of a professorial existence whilst profitably retaining the 
carapace of bourgeois scholarship. Conveniently then, Withers's academic provenance 
enhances EPAC's own formally Bonapartist dispassion, adding to this a Hellenistic 
objectivity, a dash of scholastic expansiveness and a good dose of Berkeleian rigour. 
Indeed, a little too much so given (i) the over-ambitiousness of Withers's groupological 
solicitations of January 25, 1993; (ii) the policy codicil attached to that request, viz. ‘if 
desired, to indicate appropriate associated initiatives for the 1993 Federal Budget' 


(Withers, 1993: 1); and (iii) that only thirty-two of the seventy-four invitees would 


respond (see Table 3.5 on the following page). 


What is, first of all, striking about the sub-grouping of 'Business and 
Related Interest or Pressure Groups' in Table 3.5 on the previous page is the acceptance 
and inclusion by EPAC of a submission by the Australia and New Zealand Banking Group 
Limited (the ANZ bank) as though the ANZ bank could be unproblematically categorised 
as one of this country's 'major community groups addressing the key medium-term issues 
facing Australia’ (EPAC, 1993d: 3). This is a farce, the proportions of which could only 
be entertained by the ruthlessly ambitious imbeciles who have been installed as 'experts' in 
the Canberra bureaucracy. To suggest that a multinational corporation which operates in 
forty-two countries, including Australia and New Zealand; which contracts derivative 
instruments in excess of $445 Billion; which has assets of over $101 Billion; which 
employs some 39,640 personnel world-wide (ANZ bank, 1993; 1994b: 17, 33); and 


which prominently features among the top ten Australian corporations by market value, by 


50, Withers, G. (1993) ‘Medium -Term Review'. Standard letter with respect to the 
Review of the Medium to Long Term Economic Outlook for Australia. Canberra, Economic 
Planning Advisory Commission (EPAC) at p. 1. 


TABLE 3.5: SUBMISSIONS TO THE EPAC MEDIUM-TERM REVIEW AND THE 1993-94 BUDGET 


Business and Related Interest or Pressure Groups Think Tanks Other 

Australia and New Zealand Banking Group Limited Institute of Public Affairs Aged Services Association of NSW and ACT Inc. 
Australian Chamber of Commerce and Industry Alzheimers Association 

Australian Chamber of Manufactures Australian Automible Association 

Australian Institute of Petroleum Australian Council of Social Service 

Australian Mining Industry Council Brotherhood of St. Laurence 

Australian Petroleum Exploration Association National Council of Women of Australia Inc. 
Australian Road Transport Federation National Shelter Inc. 

Australian Society of Certified Practising Accountants National Women’s Consultative Council 
Business Council of Australia The Council of Pensioner and Retired Persons Association (SA) 
Council of Small Business Organisations of Australia The Returned and Services League of Australia 
Heavy Engineering Manufacturers’ Association Women’s Electoral Lobby 


Investment Funds Association of Australia 

Life Insurance Federation of Australia Incorporated 

National Farmers’ Federation 

Real Estate Institute of Australia 

The Australian Council of Professions 

The Institute of Chartered Accountants in Australia 

The Institute of Engineers, Australia 

The Printing and Allied Trade Employers’ Federation of Australia 
Victorian Employers’ Chamber of Commerce and Industry 


Source: EPAC (1993b: 2) 
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level of corporate profits and by its relative size within Australian capitalism (see Tables 
2.5a, 2.5b and 2.5c in the previous chapter) is an ‘interest group’, is a 'community 
group’, distends the boundaries of the pluralist horizons far beyond the ontological 
vacuities of that 'science’s' groupologists. Admittedly, the board of the ANZ bank has 
indeed boasted, and continues to flaunt, a select number of Australasian notables, 
including the far-famed Dame Leonie Kramer, who is also the Chancellor of the University 
of Sydney, a Senior Fellow of the 'public choice’ Institute of Public Affairs, the Chair- 
person of the neo-conservative Quadrant Magazine Co. Ltd., Commissioner of the 
Electricity Commission of New South Wales and a director of Western Mining 
Corporation Holdings Ltd.; John Gough, the present Chairperson of the bank, who is also 
the Chairpersons of Pacific Dunlop Limited and the Graduate School of Management at the 
University of Melbourne as well as a director of this country's biggest corporation, the 
Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd. (BHP); Colin Harper, a current director who is also the 
Chairpersons of Legal and General Assurance Holdings (Australia) Ltd. and CSL Limited 
as well as a director of BHP, IBM Australia Limited and is a Fellow of the Institute of 
Public Affairs; Sir Ronald Trotter, another ANZ bank director who is additionally the 
Chairpersons of Fletcher Challenge Ltd., Ciba-Geigy New Zealand Ltd. and the New 
Zealand Business Round-table; Raymond Vaughan, a director of the ANZ who is the 
Chairpersons of MIM Holdings Limited, the Commonwealth Government's Trade Policy 
Advisory Council and is a member of the Advisory Council of the Australian Graduate 
School of Management at the University of New South Wales; and Willoughby (Will) 
Bailey, a Managing Director and Deputy Chairperson of the ANZ Bank from 1984 to 1992 
who was a member of EPAC from 1987/88 to 1991/92 (see again Table 3.3) and whose 
ANZ directorship overlapped his co-Deputy Chairpersonship of Coles Myer Ltd., of 
Solomon Lew’s and Lindsay Fox’s Coles Myer Ltd., both of the latter being, in their turn, 
‘best mates’ of Prime Minister Keating and, of course, Bill Kelty, the ubiquitous ACTU 
Secretary. Yet, for all of its infestation of notabilia and ‘connections’, the ANZ bank has 
always been and remains very much a banking corporation, a 'major player’ of Australia's 


finance capital. Its elemental urges and compulsions are neither anchored in ‘the 
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community' nor in 'the nation'. It is corporate profits, profit-making, and the lure of even 
higher levels of profits which give impetus to the instrumental rationality of this banking 
'group' and its policy demands for 'greater economic openness' 'down under'. Just as it is 
an act of sheer pragmatism for the likes of a Dame Leonie, a Sir Ronald as well as the 
other social vultures and parasitic beneficiaries of an expropriative bourgeois order, to 
peddle their achieved prestige, their connections and their insights to large multinational 
corporations for money, for company shares, bonuses and other perquisites, always 
contriving these transactions as some higher ‘social contribution’, so too the ANZ bank 
strives for a ‘proper Australian environment’ through its strategic discourses of national 
goals and objectives, national culture, attitudes, education and so forth, the better to 
optimise its 'bottom line'. By whatever means; at whatever costs; through whatever 
rationalisations; the accumulation of capital and the generation of profits must be defended, 


nurtured and augmented. 


Secondly, whilst the other associations in Table 3.5 may, according to 
groupological orthodoxy, be loosely said to represent the interests of some business, 
welfare, gender or other collectivity, the Institute of Public Affairs (IPA) is, on the face of 
it, and like the ANZ Bank, not a ‘group’. Founded by Charles Kemp and a number of 
Australia's most prominent businessmen in the early 1940's on the apprehension that ‘free 
enterprise would be seriously threatened by socialism in the years immediately following 
the war' (IPA Review, 1992: 61), the current Executive Director of the IPA, John Hyde, 
has insisted in the 1990's that: 


"We are not in the business of business lobbying and indeed are very 
careful not to be, or be seen to be, "hired guns". We see ourselves 
filling a role in opposition to all sectional-interest lobbyists including 
business....We engage in lobbying politicians but on behalf 
of general interests. We have formed opinions about how political 
lobbying functions and I have nine years experience in the Federal 
Parliament. Each of the staff (at IPA) forms his/her views on such 
matters but, in general, I think it fair to say that we find public choice 
theory to be a quite powerful explanation of political behaviour." {my 
emphases} 51 


51. Quoted from correspondence of John Hyde, Executive Director of the Institute of 
Public Affairs (IPA) to the author of this thesis and dated September 15, 1993. 
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So pure in their universality are the interests which the IPA represents and 
so untainted by twentieth century Realpolitik is its public choice exactitudes that Hyde 
could boldly announce in a personal interview with the author of this thesis that: "People 
support us as a form of patriotism, for the same reason that they volunteered for the 
army. "52 True indeed, vast numbers of Australian men did once volunteer, among some 
of their more immortal occasions, for six shillings a day so as to butcher other men or be 
themselves slaughtered, glorifying thereafter the carnage, the defense of powerful interests 
they barely understood, as some sacred white Australian mateship and feat of national 
machismo. Yet surely it is precisely this hysterical defense of blood and soil; this 
romanticisation of bloodshed and thuggeries most foul; the warrior's distant hope of being 
disinterred from a forlorn killing field so as to be entombed as the unknown soldier; and 
as here in this country, the dutiful preparation of ANZAC cookies by so many white 
women who find themselves yearly infected by a morbid and puerile sentimentalism, 
surely, these are all the vital ingredients of national ardours, of patriotism, most sweet, not 
public choice scientology. When Australia's ex-Governor-General, William (Bill) Hayden, 
(1989-1996 ),93 a self-imagined Socialist who fatuously believed that his constitutionally 
guaranteed function as the Queen's Representative in the Commonwealth of Australia was 
‘above politics' (IPA Review, 1992: 61), opened the new IPA offices in Melbourne on 
July 20, 1992, the Comrade ex-Governor-General would correctly identify the core of the 
IPA to consist of the cultivation 'of a productive culture - one based on smaller 
government, lower taxes, improved education standards and individual responsibility’ 
(IPA Review, 1992: 62). No doubt, Comrade Hayden could, at that function, have easily 
abandoned himself to one of his interminable Fabian orations on the virtues, necessity and 
inevitability of a 'gas and water socialism’. Given, however, the venerability of his 
audience, including as it did two previous Chairpersons of BHP, namely, the most 


distinguished Sir James Balderstone, the eminent Sir Arvi Parbo and an ex-President of 


52. John Hyde. Executive Director, Institute of Public Affairs (IPA), Melbourne. 
Personal Interview with the Author of this Thesis 1993/94. 


53, Hayden's term of office as Australia's 2lst Governor-General ends in February 
1996. Sir William Deane, a judge of the High Court of Australia since 1982 and a 
bunyip aristocrat of inestimable repute, is ex-Comrade Hayden’s successor. 
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the Business Council of Australia (BCA), John Ralph, who is also the Chief Executive 
Officer of Conzinc Riotinto Australia (CRA) Limited, this was not the time for the 
Comrade ex-Governor-General to remind the illustrious members of the local bunyip 
aristocracy that the basis of their wealth is the exploitation of others and that the enjoyment 
of their bourgeois comforts is predicated upon the discomforts of an ever-growing and 
global under-class. As always, the protocol at such gatherings of the rich, the powerful 
and the well educated, the refined members of white Australian society, is to humbly 
genuflect before their transparent selfishness; to admire their sheer rapacity; and to indulge 
their rationalised contentedness in the face of the sufferings of the growing dispossessed, 
the disempowered and the disenfranchised. By the same token, therefore, it would have 
been entirely inappropriate for Comrade Hayden to have deconstructed the self-proclaimed 
'independence' of the IPA and expose its agenda for what it truly is: an idiosyncratic 
defense of antipodean capitalism in the age of 'globalisation'. Some three years later, 
however, Comrade Hayden would be far less recondite about his own fundamental as 
against his strategic Fabian convictions. Having richly profited throughout his entire adult 
life from a variety of salaries, allowances and perks of one sort of another culminating in 
his '$12 Million-a-year vice-regal spending’ (The Weekend Australian. October 28- 
29, 1995: 25), all disbursed out of the coffers of the state, all remitted out of the ‘public’ 
segment of the common booty of Australian surplus value, and about to enjoy a secure and 
sizeable government-funded, fully-indexed superannuation pension, now ex-Comrade 
Hayden could, in his Address to the Australian Stock Exchange on 4 September 1995, 
finally, safely, wax 'big truth’ thus: 

"if socialism is, ideologically, about extensive government enterprise 

and a large level of government spending, which its is, then I ceased 

being a democratic socialist long ago....There are no big truths which 


are capable of revealing the mystery of life, of illustrating the destiny of 
humankind, of providing a blueprint by which we can live contentedly 


and fulfilled for ever after." 54 
Thirdly, the 'market-friendly analysis’ [p. 117] of EPAC's (1993d) 


Medium-Term Review could just as easily, and with very much less cost, have been 


54 Reprinted in The Australian. September 5, 1995 at p. 15. 
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fabricated without the 'input’ of 'the nation’. It may as well have dispensed with the 


pluralist/consensus facade and simply improvised upon the ‘growth path' thesis of 


Dowling's (1992) Australia's Medium-Term Economic Growth: A Policy 
Perspective which itself drew on EPAC's (1988c) Australia's Medium-Term 


Growth Potential. The Review's neo-classical/neo-Ricardian/post-Keynesian 'trickle- 
down' didactic is, in any case, itself little more than a regurgitation of the meta-policy 
prescriptions of the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) 
for (i) continuous structural adjustments, (ii) global integration; and (iii) competitive 
economic performance within and among the advanced capitalist countries (OECD, 1987, 
1989, 1992a, 1992b). All of these being so, EPAC (1993d) Medium-Term Review 
could not but have prescribed a decrease in ‘labour income as a proportion of GDP' by the 
dawn of the twenty-first century and on the basis that 'if an increasing proportion of GDP 
is required for investment, the profit share in GDP would need to increase’ (EPAC, 
1993d: 122). This policy enunciation could therefore barely disguise the imperium in 
imperio of the capitalist world-economy, of the world-system, when it more generally 
concluded that: 


"Only Government can legitimately express national collective purpose. 
But the views of business, unions, professions and community 
groups, many of which are also elucidating longer-term visions, can 
make an important contribution. Responsibility for getting it right is 
therefore a shared responsibility....A judicious blend of competition 
and co-operation, supported by shared responsibility is required....The 
growth of productivity and of per capita income would come from 
improved investment in the basic resources for growth. The emphasis 
would be on quality of investment....Structural reform would 
complement this to ensure that resources are well deployed and used. 
There is a major opportunity and need for Australia to improve its 
capital efficiency and its labour efficiency in this way. The drive for 
efficiency would focus on advancing competition and supportive 
industry policy in product markets, enhancing co-operation for 
productivity bargaining and management improvement in labour 
markets, improving the taxation and regulatory structures, Federal- 
State co-operation, and regional development, and pressing on with 
other micro-economic reforms." 55 


55, Economic Planning Advisory Council  (EPAC) (1993d) Medium-Term Review: 
Opportunities for Growth. Canberra: Australian Government Publishing Service at 
pages 138 and 140. 
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Fourthly, a perusal of some of the files at EPAC, particularly the one 
| dealing with the final drafts of the 1993 Review, is instructive of EPAC's 'trade-offs' 
between national collective purpose, shared responsibility and the systemic 
imperatives of pressing on with capitalist restructuring 'down under’. As well, the sheer 
vulnerability of the dominant permutations of pluralist theology is again illuminated. To 
begin with, copies of the submissions from the organisations listed in Table 3.5 were 
made available to an inner circle of senior Canberra bureaucrats and advisors comprising: 


. Anthony (Tony) Blunn, Secretary, Department of Social Security (1993- ) 

. Anthony (Tony) Cole, Secretary, Department of Health, Housing, Local 
Government and Community Services (1993-1994) 

. Edward (Ted) Evans, Secretary of the Treasury (1993- ) 

. Michael Keating, Secretary, Department of the Prime Minister and 
Cabinet (1991- ) 

. Stephen Sedgwick, Secretary, Department of Finance (1992- ) 

. Neville Stevens, Secretary, Department of Industry, Technology and Regional 
Development (1990-1993) 

. Greg Taylor, Secretary, Department of Primary Industries and Energy (1993- ) 

. Lionel Woodward, Secretary, Department of Veterans’ Affairs (1989-1994) 

. Ric Simes, Office of the Prime Minister, Parliament House 

. Martin Parkinson, Office of the Treasurer, Parliament House 


Comparatively less elevated bureaucrats like Edward (Ted) Delofski, a First 
Assistant Secretary in the Economic and Trade Development Division of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade who has since taken up an appointment as the Australian High 


Commissioner to Singapore (1993- ), would be provided with relevant draft chapters of 


EPAC's (1993d) Medium-Term Review for their comments. Going by the memoranda 


and notations on file, parts of these drafts would then be redistributed further down the 


| chain of departmental policy command and the responses from the policy ‘coal face' of the 
Commonwealth bureaucracy would thereafter find their way back to EPAC via, of course, 
an appropriately senior level of inter-organisational transmission. Contributing to Prime 
Minister Keating's (1994) 'convergence of views among major groups in Australia’ [p. 1], 
| the remarkable uniformity in the recommendations of these higher and lesser bureaucrats 
| amount to a pubescent Boy's Own obsession with ‘greater economic openings and 
| thrusts’, 'export penetrations’, 'stiff competition in international markets’, 'spearheading 


| international trade liberalisation opportunities’, 'greater market thrust', 'more effective 


market penetration’, 'ramming home the realities’, 'getting the runs on the board' and 
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‘aborting rigidities in factor markets’. For those who were EPAC Councillors at the time 
of the Review, their insipid economics of ‘horses and sparrows' was articulated as a 
paradigmatic conception of 'the economy’ as a 'thing', a bordered mechanism, which is to 
be competitively levered, probed and assayed in relation to a ‘league table’ of other more 
or less bordered ‘economies’. Fascinatingly enough, such an evaluative ‘table’, a basic 
version of which appears as Table 3.6 in APPENDIX I, may be referenced just as much in 
the present as in a retrojected antipodean past. In days of old when 'the nation’ lacked 
neither thrust nor penetration, its 'world best practice’ virility, to go by the rhetorical 
flourish of the bureaucratic scribes at EPAC, was all too patent, among other things, in 
‘the nation’ having: 


"one of the most literate, educated and enterprising labour forces in 
the world - assisted migrants were carefully selected, free settlers had 
substantial independent means and skills, gold miners were full of 
aspiration and enterprise and even the convicts were Britain's 
finest. Australian schooling enrolment rates were high and our 
schools were proficient in providing basic key competencies" {my 
emphases} 56 


For a Review process which purported to be an all-embracing, national 
sharing of responsibility as the principal method for 'getting it right’, it is surprising that 
Jaensch's (1992) 'telephone directory’ of Australian pressure groups could have been so 
rigorously, finally, compacted to a handful of Canberra bureaucrats and, it must be quickly 
noted, those EPAC members or their proxies who consisted of: 


. Lynn Arnold, ex-Labor Premier of South Australia 

. Peter Collins, ex-Liberal Treasurer of New South Wales 

. Robert Bastian, Chief Executive, Council of Small Business Organisations of 
Australia Ltd. (COSBOA) 

. Grant Belchamber, Senior Research Officer, Australian Council of Trade 
Unions (ACTU) 

. Bruce Kean, Managing Director, Boral Limited 

. Robin Stewardson, Chief Economist, Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd. (BHP) 

. John Clark, Executive General Manager, Corporate Affairs, Broken Hill 
Proprietary Co. Ltd. (BHP) 

. Louise Sylvan, Manager, Policy and Public Affairs, Australian Consumers 
Association (ACA) 

. Warwick Wilkinson, President, The Australian Council of Professions (ACP). 


56. Economic Planning Advisory Council (EPAC) (1993d) Medium-Term Review: 
Opportunities for Growth. op. cit. at p. 9. 
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For all the great national privilege and burden of piloting this country to the 
shores of a brave new twenty-first century, the importance of the moment seemed almost 
entirely lost on BHP's Chief Economist, Robin Stewardson, when he complained to 
Withers on May 23, 1993: "I have been trying to study the EPAC papers in airports and on 
flights around China, which is not the easiest."57 Not so for Bruce Kean, the Managing 
director of Boral Limited, Australia's second largest 'buildings materials' corporation 
which had a revenue base of $2,590 Million, declared a net profit of $189 Million and of 
which a mere $94 Million or 3.6% of Boral's total revenue was remitted as corporate 
taxation in the 1994 financial year (Business Review Weekly. April 24, 1995: 71-72). 


In Kean’s correspondence of 6 July 1993 to Withers, just days before the public release of 


EPAC's (1993d) Medium-Term Review: Opportunities For Growth, Kean 


insisted that the original sub-title of the publication, that is, Achievable Growth in the 
1990's, be replaced with words to the effect of Growth Opportunities in the 
1990's since: "This would take away from expecting a single outcome to expecting a 
range or spread of practical outcomes."58 Not only was this particular specification 
complied with by Withers, so too were the other opportunistic changes which Kean 
demanded, viz.: 


"Page 5.12 - Paragraph 4 (LHS) - There is no question that 
management practices in the 70's and 80's were deficient. However, 
they reflected our closed, inward looking and protected society. It was 
only when the Government reversed these policies that Management 
and Labour had the opportunity to change and embrace new concepts. 
Perhaps the word POOR in Line 8 could be substituted by a less 
condemnatory phrase - ie "Inappropriate management practices were a 
major factor, etc. Page 6.10 - Paragraph 2 (LHS) - This is one of the 
ACTU's greatest areas of misunderstanding. It hinges on ideology and 
on the word Executive....The reality is that to the workforce everyone 
above the level of a Supervisor is an Executive - there are in excess of 
300,000 such Executives. These Executives have received lower 
increases than the work-force over the last 20 years. I presented the 
facts on this matter to EPAC last year. For this group, who are the 
majority of the Executive Group, your statement is incorrect and 
insulting. In regard to the very small group of top Executives, they 


57. Quoted from facsimile of May 23, 1993. Robin Stewardson, Chief Economist of BHP 
EO —Protressor Grenn Withers, Director of the Office of EPAC. On fille at EPAC, 
Canberra. 


28. Quoted from letter of July 6, 1993. Bruce Kean, Managing Director of Boral 
Limited to Professor Glenn Withers, Director of the Office of EPAC. On file at EPAC, 
Canberra. 
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have had higher rates of wage growth but even this has only been 
significant in the case of some 20 or 30 individuals. These are the 
people chosen to bring about change in our largest globally competitive 
Companies and they perform or go. The real issue of Executive "ex- 
cess" has been confined to an even smaller handful of the so-called 
"Entrepreneurs" who have now been disgraced. I am continually 
amazed that Executive employees are targeted for these emotional 
claims when self-employed Entrepreneurs and Sportspeople are not. 
The inclusion of this paragraph is provocative and incorrect and ignores 
even greater community concern at the high wages rates supported by 
the ACTU for many award employees, ie Crane Drivers. It is my view 
that your paper should not indulge in divisive Class arguments which 
are a matter of Social Management and not Economic Performance. On 
these grounds alone, the paragraph should be deleted." 59 


Likewise, and on the same days that the Office of EPAC had received the 
comments of the ex-Liberal Treasurer of New South Wales, Peter Collins and of ex- 
Premier of South Australia, Lynn Arnold, that is, on the 21st and 23rd of June 1993 
respectively, Withers had by notation on their covering letters directed his Branch Heads to 
incorporate the views of Collins and Arnold in further redrafts of EPAC's (1993d) 
Medium-Term Review. By contrast, the complaints by both Louise Sylvan, the 
representative of the Australian Consumers' Association (ACA), and by Grant Belchamber 
from the Australian Council of Trade Unions (ACTU) would simply result in neither of 
their organisations being allocated a seat on EPAC’s new Advisory Board which had its 


inaugural meeting on November 30, 1994. 


At the time of the writing of this thesis, this new board whose role is to 
oversee the workings of EPAC, consisted of: 


. Edward (Ted) Evans. Secretary of the Treasury 

. Michael Keating. Secretary of the Department of the Prime Minister and Cabinet 

. Ric Simes. Office of the Prime Minister, Parliament House 

. Robert (Rob) Ferguson. Managing Director, Bankers Trust (BT) Australia 

. Michael Rennie. McKinsey and Company 

. Alison McClelland. Brotherhood of St. Laurence 

. Susan Richardson. Faculty of Economics and Commerce, University of Adelaide 


Louise Sylvan, it must pointed out, took her role as a member of EPAC far 


too literally, far too seriously, and altogether misunderstood the essential function of 


59. Quoted from letter of July 6, 1993. Bruce Kean, Managing Director of Boral 
Limited to Professor Glenn Withers, Director of the Office of EPAC. op. cit. 
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EPAC as a technocratic mode of articulating a ‘trickle down' praxis, when she unwisely 
wrote to Withers on 7 June 1993 as follows: 


"I am quite surprised at the extent of work on the 1992/93 program that 
seems largely to have been done without the involvement of Council 
(EPAC) members....I think it is important that either through 
commentary on the drafts of papers, seminars, or whatever, that the 
Council's involvement be sought. Otherwise, EPAC becomes nothing 
more important than another academic or bureaucratic research unit - 
Australia has a range of those already. It seems to me that one point of 
the papers - including the background papers - being from the office of 
EPAC is to give some assurance that the papers have less of the "ivory- 
tower” or "out-of-touch bureaucracy" flavour....1 gather we have 
agreed that you will notify us of upcoming work at the initial stages of 
commencement of the project....1 am sure that the puzzlement of the 
Council members with the lack of information about the Steering 
Committee was noted. I would suggest that minutes and so on be 
circulated. " 60 


For Grant Belchamber, his growing impertinence, particularly his remarks 
to Withers in relation to EPAC's own submission to the National Competition Policy 
Review Committee (the so-called 'Hilmer revolution’ (Gottliebsen, 1995: 6)) proved to be 
the nemesis of this Senior Research Officer from the ACTU. In relation to EPAC's 
contribution to the 'Hilmer revolution’, Belchamber had unadvisedly sought to impress 
upon Withers that: 

"In my view it was inappropriate that the draft EPAC submission was 
forwarded to the Hilmer Committee prior to its circulation to Steering 
Committee members, who are ultimately accountable for the views 
ascribed to EPAC. Further, almost two months have elapsed since the 
Steering Committee meeting: although this submission was in 
preparation at that time, Committee members are given barely one week 
to read, consult and respond with comments before the matter is 


finalised....once the ship has left port, its cargo is well enough sealed as 
to make any variation in contents a major and hazardous exercise." ©1 


Both Sylvan and Belchamber appeared oblivious of the fact that to suggest 
to one of the Australian God-favoured geniuses or donkeys loaded with books, 
particularly in Canberra, that he/she is either ‘out of touch’, is inept, is incompetent or is 
corrupt, are all transgressions that will not be easily forgiven. Flattery, no matter how 


feigned; deference, no matter how contrived; admiration, no matter how rehearsed, these 


60. Quoted from letter of June 7, 1993. Louise Sylvan, Manager, Policy and Public 
Affairs, Australian Consumers' Association (ACA) to Professor Glenn Withers, Director 
of the Office of EPAC. On file at EPAC, Canberra. 


et. Quoted from letter of June 17, 1993. Grant Belchamber, Senior Research Officer, 
Australian Council of Trade Unions (ACTU) to Professor Glenn Withers, Director of the 
Office of EPAC. On file at EPAC, Canberra. 
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are the gold, frankincense and myrrh which must be proffered to the coercively imagined 


‘lights' of bourgeois and petit-bourgeois society, not the bitter catholicon of truth. 


CHAPTER 4 


THE POLITICS OF CORPORATE INDIVIDUALISM AND THE 
DISENCHANTMENT OF ORGANISED APOCRYPHA 'DOWN UNDER' 


Introduction 


By now, every citoyen within their respective bourgeois democracies 
should have appreciated that hypocrisy, selfishness, greed and acquisitive success are 
indispensable prerequisites for those who wish to ambulate the higher peaks of society and 
enjoy ‘the good life’. These traits confer upon their beneficiaries an unequivocal right to 
enjoy the money, status, position, prestige and power which they have either found 
themselves born with; which they have had thrust upon them; or which they have 
achieved, even if in the exercise of this Spinozaian natura naturata millions must daily 
shoulder the torments of an exploitative capitalist world-economy. How, it may well be 
asked, are the heaven-born to fully savour the exquisite joys of being successful, blessed 
with every comfort, well heeled and well educated if the desperate, the homeless and the 
Great Unwashed do not exist in incalculable numbers to gawk at, and envy, the chosen 
few? Is it then still really necessary for so many pedagogues within their respective 
bourgeois formations, whether at the primary, secondary or tertiary levels of these 
education systems, to persist in mystifying the capitalist world-system's living curriculum 
of ruthless competition and glorify the dead curriculum of careerist verbiage which is 
yearly inflicted on so many students? Surely, in the era of neo-liberal 'world best practice’, 
mentors, educators and academics of every ilk, be they 'pink salmon’ Marxists, 'American 
Express’ Socialists, ‘Beluga caviar' Social Democrats, 'Yves Saint Laurent’ Feminists or 


unabashed Fascists, are now all finally free to permit the farce of the bourgeois schooling 
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process to speak for itself, to announce once and for all that this 'education' is, au fond a 
systemically aligned contest based upon one unimaginative form of assessment after 
another, not the least effect of which is to excite the shrewdness of the more ambitious 
pupils to excel at being the passive receptacles of the vaulting intellects which they must 
daily endure. Truly, the organising units of the 'Being of beings (that) has showed itself as 
the ground' (Heidegger, 1964: 374) are daily anatomised upon the plinth of the capitalist 
world-system as mediocre, spiritless, acquisitive individuals and self-regarding groups. 
Like malignant pustules on the thin envelope of life on this planet, their historical 
individuations as the living vortices of a ‘constant revolutionising of production, 
uninterrupted disturbance of all social conditions, everlasting uncertainty and agitation’ 
(Marx and Engels, 1848: 116) unfold a vast spectacle of more and more dissociated 
‘centers’. As such, each autonomous individual plies a psycho-politics of ‘continuous 
improvement’ (kaizen) and invokes 'the other' as the means to satisfying fathomless 
whims, infinite wants and innumerable ends. Domination, conflict and rapacity are the 


order of the millennia. 


The 'manufactories' and ‘satanic mills' of capitalism have certainly not been 
done away with. They have simply been well refurbished, notably in the so-called First 
World, and their diabolic muse forever titillates every vanity of the possessed, the 
empowered and the enfranchised. In the universities; in the bureaucracies; in the unions; in 
the corporate realm; and throughout all of the major social institutions, the God-favoured 
geniuses and donkeys laden with books further the reproduction of a global polity/commu- 
nity of possessive individuals and mutually vituperative groups. As the techniques of 
bourgeois superintendence - exercised for the greater part by the 'nation-state' - continue to 
be interiorised, localised - dissimulation, cant, pre-Keynesian marginalism or neo-clas- 
sicism, comparative policy convergence and neo-positivism, are all entirely indispensable 
for reconstituting an expropriative mode of production between self-antagonising classes 
as neutral relations between objects (Marx and Engels, 1845-46, 1848; Marx, 1846-47; 
Marx, 1852; Marx, 1867, Engels, 1876-78; Marx, 1894; Mandel, 1967; Sweezy and 
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Magdoff, 1969; Bhagwati, 1972; Palloix, 1975, 1977; Said and Simmons, 1975; Amin, 
Arrighi, Frank and Wallerstein, 1982; Makler, Martinelli and Smelser, 1982; Wallerstein, 
1974b, 1979a, 1980a, 1983, 1984a; Becker, D., Frieden, Schatz and Sklar, 1987; Bina, 
1988; Jenkins, 1987; Arrighi, 1990; Mulga, 1990; Aliber, 1993; Buckley, P. and Ghauri, 
1993; MacEwan, 1994), 1 Class structure, class conflict and class struggle are everywhere 
minimalised as the figments of the imagination of the oppressed. What is said and what is 
done; what is mused and what is actioned; what is represented in the extra-temporal 
‘moment’ as lived and what is actually lived, mystifies with each cognitive dissonance, 
each camera obscura, the chasm between the possessed and the dispossessed, the 
empowered and the disempowered, and between the enfranchised and the disenfranchised. 
In reflecting upon the widespread accentuation of 'egoistical drives’ to the detriment of 
‘social drives' in this century, Albert Einstein (1879-1955) understood the ultimate 
destructiveness of societies founded upon a capitalist mode of production when he 
maintained that: 


"The economic anarchy of capitalist society as it exists today is, in my 
opinion, the real source of the evil....Production is for profit, not for 
use. There is no provision that all those able and willing to work will 
always be in a position to find employment; an ‘army of unemployed' 
almost always exists....Since unemployed and poorly paid workers do 
not provide a profitable market, the production of consumer goods is 
restricted, and great hardship is the consequence. Technological 
progress frequently results in more unemployment rather than in an 
easing of the burden of work for all. The profit motive, in conjunction 
with competition among capitalists, is responsible for an instability in 
the accumulation and utilisation of capital which leads to increasingly 


severe depression." 2 
Contracted out of the 'fetishism of the commodity’ and ‘all the magic and 


necromancy that surrounds the products of labour on the basis of commodity production’ 


1. The progressive interiorisation of the ‘nation-state’ to a world-economy driven 


by a world-systemic logic of commodification is differentially supported in the 
literature referred to above, that is, from Marx and Engels (1845-46) to MacEwan 
(1994). For an introduction to the literature on ‘comparative policy convergence’, 
see initially Bennett, C. (1991) ‘Review Article: What is Policy Convergence and What 
Causes. It?! in British Journal of Political Science, VOW. 21, Part 2 at pp. 
215-233. An example of ‘applied' policy convergence may be found in Coleman, W. 
(1994) ‘Policy Convergence in Banking: A Comparative Study' in Political Studies, 
VOL. 42, No. 2 at pp. 274-94. 


2. Einstein, A. [1949] (1992) ‘Why Socialism?' in Monthly Review, VOL. 44, No. 1 at 


pp. 5-8. 
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(Marx, 1867: 163, 169), the convenient morality of the bourgeoisie and its petit-bourgeois 
lackeys will almost always represent class domination as a boon for the exploited and the 
subjugated. With unbounded energy, this conjuration has insufflated entire cathedrals of 
enlightened sycophancies, with their breathtaking steeples of neo-modern apologia. All 
the while, the lived social pyramids of relative wealth and social inequalities; the bitter and 
too often fatal squabbles over the 'common booty' of surplus value; and the deep structure 
of class within the capitalist world-system, within so-called liberal-democracies like 


Australia, have been at once stylised, romanticised and reinforced. 


With the capitalist world-economy daily producing a larger international 
underclass, perhaps some of the suffering millions who have been recruited to this inferno 
may have begun to appreciate that their salvation could indeed lie in yet another academic 
book launch; in another professorial appointment; another 'top' civil service promotion; 
another Accordist resolution; and another neo-liberal homily. Blessed, it should have been 
said, are those who are hungry and thirsty for the roads of the world shall all eventually be 
paved with oats. Verily, the indigent shall feast and be as cared for as the dogs in God- 
fearing and decent households. Blessed are those who know their spiritual poverty, for 
theirs is the vast store of monosyllabic illuminations which await them. Verily, they shall 
become acquainted with such heights of formalism, such feats of empiricism and Baconian 
inductivism that they too shall be transmogrified into donkeys loaded with books. In the 
simple prose of the simpletons who have been installed as the savants of the neo-modern 
university, the roaring furnaces of historical capitalism may be simply written off as 
having, through some Hegelian anthropomorphism, altogether extinguished and immemo- 
rially transcended. Nay, as having been shut down, for a long, long time, and stopped, for 
a long, long time too, truly, really. For those contumacious millions who will persist in 
their sufferings; for the medium-term; for now; any hopes of any concerted rescue by 
society must be tempered by the liberating, Thatcherite, discernment that there is in fact: 

"no such thing as society. There are individual men and women, and 
there are families. And no government can do anything except through 


the people, and people must look to themselves. It's our duty to 
look after ourselves and then to look after our neighbour....on the 
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growth of an ‘underclass' and the development of a dependency 
culture. If irresponsible behaviour does not involve penalty of some 
kind, irresponsibility will for a large number of people become the 
norm. More importantly still, the attitudes may be passed on to their 


children, setting them off in the wrong direction." {my emphases} 3 

As Lady Margaret Thatcher and her fifth cousin once removed, Britain’s 
Prime Minister, John Major, know only too well, life was really not meant to be a transient 
experience of mutual sharing, caring and giving. Imbued with considerably more 
sapientia than mere politicians, a multitude of academics have been practising this gnosis 
for much, much longer. Self-help rather than 'dependency' is to be, and must be, enforced 
as the norm. Indeed, there are divine notions, Christological edicts and natural precepts 
which have been enfolded into the seams of the indifferent cosmos. To recall the parable of 
the pounds: 'That unto every one which hath shall be given; and from him that hath 
not, eben that be hath shall be taken away from him' (sic.) (Holy Bible, 1853. 
Luke 19: 26). In Australia, there is perhaps no clearer demonstration of the Creed of self- 
help, and no clearer manifestation of the Lukean cornu copiae, than in the increase in the 
aggregate salaries of some of the 'top' Chief Executive Officers of its largest corporations, 
by an average of 49.5 per cent from 1993 to 1994 (see Table 4.1a on the following page). 
From the modest rise of 8.4 per cent which saw the salary of Don Argus at the National 
Australia Bank incline from its 1993 range of $1.01/$1.12 Million to the higher range of 
$1.15/$1.16 Million in 1994, James Strong at Qantas Airways Limited, ‘Australia's flag 
carrier’, had many more reasons to be a Christian as his salary soared from 
$300,000/$309,000 in 1993 to $1.32/$1.33 Million in 1994, a massive average increment 
of 335.1 per cent. Already 25 per cent owned by British Airways, the phenomenal 
increase in the remunerations of Qantas's Chief Executive was calculated to bring Strong's 
emoluments in line with 'market realities’ as the remaining 75 per cent of the Common- 
wealth Government's equity in Qantas Airways became, under the keen oversight of the 
Asset Sales Task Force in the Department of Finance, the subject of a secondary float in 


1993 (The Australian. March 16, 1995: 23, 27). No doubt, Frank Blount from Telstra, 


3 Thatcher, M. (1993) The Downing Street Years. London: Harper-Collins 
Publishers at pp. 626-27. 


TABLE 4.1a: 


Company 


National Aust. Bank 
Coles Myer 

ANZ Bank 
Commonwealth Bank 
Mayne Nickless 
Australia Post 
Amcor 

MIM Holdings Ltd. 
ICI Australia Ltd. 
BHP 

TNT Limited 
Goodman Fielder 
News Corporation 
National Mutual 
Telecom 

Toyota Australia 
Brambles 

Pioneer International 
Westpac Bank 
Qantas Airways Ltd. 


TOTAL 
Average of Total 


Revenue 
$ Million 


10,485.9 
15,921.4 
8,939.9 
72623 
2,952.0 
2,968.2 
5,715.9 
2,723.8 
3,095.7 
20,968.2 
310959 
3,863.5 
12,707.0 
4,990.0 
13,362.5 
3,388.7 
2,744.4 
5,623.5 
7,932.9 
5,601.8 


143,543.5 


EAD 


Chief Executive 


Don Argus 

Peter Bartels 

Don Mercer 
David Murray 
William Bytheway 
Graeme John 

Stan Wallis 
(vacant) 

Warren Haynes 
John Prescott 
David Mortimer 
Barry Wier 

Ken Cowley 
Geoff Tomlinson 
Frank Blount 
Toyofumi Nakagawa 
J. E. Fletcher 

John Schubert 
Robert Joss 

James Strong 


Salary Amounts (Range) 


1993 


$1.01 to $1.12 Million 
$1.39 to $1.40 Million 
$580 to $590,000 
$450 to $460,000 
$440 to $450,000 
$320 to $330,000 
$860 to $870,000 
$520 to $530,000 
$460 to $470,000 
$1.32 to $1.33 Million 
$770 to $780,000 
$1.10 Million 

$820 to $830,000 
$540 to $550,000 
$510 to $520,000 
$390 to $400,000 
$740 to $750,000 
$530 to $540,000 
$700 to $710,000 
$300 to $309,000 


$13.750 to $14.039 Million 


$687,500 to $701,950 


1994 


$1.15 to $1.16 Million 
$1.53 to $1.54 Million 
$670 to $680,000 

$530 to $540,000 

$530 to $540,000 

$390 to $400,000 
$1.05 to $1.06 Million 
$650 to $660,000 

$600 to $610,000 
$1.76 to $1.77 Million 
$1.04 Million 

$1.50 Million 

$1.15 to $1.16 Million 
$810 to $820,000 
$780 to $790,000 
$660 to $670,000 
$1.46 to $1.47 Million 
$1.21 to $1.22 Million 
$1.90 to $1.91 Million 
$1.32 to $1.33 Million 


SALARY INCREASES OF 20 OF AUSTRALIA'S TOP CHIEF EXECUTIVES - 1993 TO 1994 


Increase from 1993 to 1994 
% 


8.4 
10.0 
15.4 
17.6 
20.2 
21.5 
22.0 
24.8 
30.1 
33.2 
34.2 
36.4 
40.0 
49.5 
52.4 
68.3 
96.6 

127.4 
170.2 
335.1 


$20.690 to $20.870 Million 49.5 
$1,034,500 to $1,043,500 49.5 
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David Murray at the Commonwealth Bank and Graeme John at Australia Post would now 
be even more welcoming of the full impact of these 'market realities' as their respective 
Government Business Enterprises (GBEs) are also escorted to the ‘level playing field' of 


‘the market’. 


If even more proof is needed that for those who are already well endowed, 
more shall be given unto them, then the combined wealth of Australia's exclusive 'Rich 
200' increasing more than five-fold from $7.3 Billion in 1984 to $37.3 Billion in 1995 
does so amply. To go by Siegfried and Round's (1994) study of a social category that is 
annually exalted in local business magazines like the ABM (Australian Business 
Monthly) and the Business Review Weekly, the principal factors which are said to 
‘scientifically’ account for the accumulations of the ‘Rich 200' are: "(/) risk and 
uncertainty; (2) returns to business acumen and strategic resources; and (3) market 
disequilibria. "4 Greed, it would appear, is not yet a social scientific concept and cannot 
therefore be properly inferred from income and wealth studies. More biblically, and no 
less recondite, Ed Shann, the Director of Access Economics, a Right-Wing 'think-tank’, 
has simply adjudged that 'Wealth Begets Wealth’ as he observed that the new ‘cut-off 
point’ for being admitted to the sanctum sanctorum of Australia's 'Rich 200' has now 
increased from the prerequisite $30 Million in personal assets in 1994 to a tidy $42 Million 
in 1995 (Business Review Weekly. May 22, 1995: 32). If wealth does indeed beget 
wealth, and in seemingly greater abundance, apparently also, therefore, poverty begets 
poverty, and by the same token, for those who have but little, even that meagreness shall 
be taken from them. Multi-millionaire Bob Hawke, ex-President of the Australian Council 
of Trade Unions (ACTU) and 'mate of the Aussie worker’, understood this exceedingly 
well indeed when, as then Prime Minister of Australia, he announced to 'the nation' on 11 
June 1986 that: "We must obtain a lower wage outcome than anticipated when the Accord 


was negotiated last September. The delay in the present case will, to some extent, produce 


4. Siegfried, J. and Round, D. (1994) ‘How Did the Wealthiest Australians get so 
Rich?' in Review of Income and Wealth, Series 40, No. 2 at p. 203. 
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this result. More is required. "S Indubitably, the Treasury officials and other bureaucrats 
who yearly frame the Australian Budget, together with the politicians who legislate in 
favour of the fiscal prescriptions therein, also exalt in a paradigm of heroic destitution. 
Having lamented the decline in household savings from approximately 15 per cent of 
Gross Domestic Product (GDP) in 1974/75 to a 'Treasury estimate' of under 9 per cent for 
1994/95, the architects of the 1995/96 Budget had no doubts that one of the more 
important reasons why Australian households have shown a lack of thrift is due to the 
"increases in social security arrangements over the past two decades" {my 
emphases}.® Most unwisely, the local 'sparrows' have been permitted to take it for 
granted that the state exists to supplement whatever short-falls of oats there may be on the 
road of antipodean capitalism. Before long, they shall be entertaining the notion that the 
principal role of the state is to share out the Common Wealth of the land as though all 
creatures of the thoroughfare were equally deserving no matter what their extant condi- 
tions: no matter that they are not academics with brilliant minds; not union officials with 
exceptional labourist prescience; not statal officials and parliamentary representatives who 
exude the highest civistic virtues; nor are exceptionally gifted corporate chieftains. Before 
long, mere housewives and househusbands, mere labourers and process workers, mere 
office cleaners and maintenance staff, mere clerical and administrative personnel, will all 
imagine themselves to be of equal worth to, and of the same elevated stature as academics, 
as statal over-lords, as union barons and as corporate elites. Before long, the vast 
multitude of human beings who have nothing to lose but their shared humiliations will 
begin to demand that the archetype of human sociality be reconstituted as a beginless and 
endless sphere, instead of the social pyramids hitherto, with the tedious exhibitions of 
haughtiness and meretricious empathy that the deep structure of inequality engenders in the 


more educated, the more refined and the more civilised elements at the apex. 


5 Hawke, B. (1986) Addr h ion n h Economi i ion and 
Supporting Statement, Canberra, June 11 at p. 2. 

6. Budget Paper No. 1 (1995) Budget Statements 1995-96. Canberra: Australian 
Government Publishing Service at p. 2.46. 
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True enough, corporate profitability in Australia has increased from just 
under 14 per cent of GDP in 1974/75 to approximately 18 per cent in 1994/95, and 
corporate savings have simultaneously declined from 6 per cent of GDP in 1974/75 to just 
above 4 per cent in 1984/85, plummeting to 2 per cent in 1990/91 before again rising to the 
mid-1980's level. True too, household savings in this country have, since the mid-1970's, 
been severely curtailed, inter alia, by record unemployment levels, officially peaking at 
12 per cent in October 1993, by the consistent decline in real wages contributing, between 
the early 1980's and 1990's, to a 73.3 per cent improvement in the 'unit labour cost 
competitiveness index', and by the increasing costs of housing, being more prohibitively 
so from the late 1980's onwards (ABS Catalogue No. 1350.0, December 1994; Budget 
Paper No. 1, 1994; Budget Paper No. 1, 1995). Still, in the global contest for economic 
pre-eminence and in the pursuit of 'international excellence' by the 'Robert de Castella, 
Joan Sutherland, Ben Lexen and John Bertrand' of 'Australian industry' (Hawke, 1986: 
6), no deprivation by the sparrows 'down under' should be thought of as too great a 
sacrifice on behalf of 'the nation'.’ In the egalitarian Terra Firma of white 'battlers’, 
even the very humblest inhabitants of its sub-human contours should gladly surrender the 
little that they have so as 'to ensure a bright future for us and for our children' (Hawke, 
1986: 8). With Australia's current account deficit increasing from its average of 2.25 per 
cent of GDP in the 1960's and 1970's to an average of 4.5 per cent in the 1980's and 
1990's; and with the brightest intellects amongst contemporary economists all nodding in 
the direction of reduced domestic savings as the principal determinant of deficits in the 
current account, what other more reasonable pronouncement could the state then sanction 
than that: "The widening current account deficit therefore reflects an increasing reliance on 
foreign savings which over time has led to an accumulation of foreign liabilities. "3 On the 


7. For a ‘mainstream' argument against the ‘obsession with competitiveness' which 


reduces entire countries to ‘competitors in the same sense that Coca-Cola competes 
with Pepsi' [p. 21], see Krugman, P. (1994) ‘Competitiveness: A Dangerous Obsession' 
in Foreign Affairs, VOL: 73, No, 2 at pp. 28-44. 

Bs Budget Paper No. 1 (1995) Budget Statements 1995-96. op. cit. at Jay CAE Sree 
The current account deficit data in the text of this thesis are taken from the same 
source. For an insightful overview of conventional economic wisdom and the 
structuration of economic discourse, see Heilbroner, R. (1995) ‘The Nature of 
Economics’ in Challenge, VOL. 38, No. 1 at pp. 22-26; Lloyd, C. (1995) ‘Economic 
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cusp of the new century, every Australian household must be made to contribute to the 

war-effort of national savings. To that end, therefore,: 
"the government will support the phased introduction through industrial 
agreements and awards of a requirement for employees to contribute 3 
per cent of their earnings to superannuation by the year 2000; and the 
government will make means tested matching superannuation 
contributions to the accounts of employees (and to the self employed in 
respect of contributions they make from after tax income), in lieu of 
proceeding with the second tranche of personal tax cuts announced in 
the 1993 One Nation economic statement....from 2002 (when 
employer contributions under the Superannuation 
Guarantee are scheduled to rise to 9 per cent) the 


equivalent of up to I5 per cent of the earnings of 
employees will be directed towards their retirement savings." {my 


emphases} 9 

Delivering a first headland statement at a fund-raising ‘mission’ of the 
‘party faithful’ in the Parliament House theatrette in Canberra on 6 June 1995, federal 
Opposition Leader John Howard, an erstwhile 'dry', now 'moist', hard-line conservative 
who coined the economic individualising notion of incentivation in the 1980's, has also 
subscribed to the Gospel of self-help and frugality. All too conscious of the looming 
federal election in this country, and that since the first Hawke Labor Ministry of 11 March 
1983 to 13 December 1984, which was formed after the portentous victory of the 
Australian Labor Party (ALP) at the national March 1983 poll, the Liberal Party has failed 
to gain office, Howard would now immerse his 'incentive for the individual’ and 'practical 
mateship' dicta in the soporific semantism of a ‘caring’, though a not too intrusive 
government (Australian Financial Review. June 7, 1995: 1, 4-6). Business, it need 


hardly be mentioned, must however be provided with all of the necessary infrastructural 


History and Policy: Historiography of Australian Traditions' in Australian Journal 
of Politics and History, VOL. 41, Special Issue at pp. 61-69; Jones, E. (1994) 
‘Economists and the State" in Journal of Australian Political Economy, No. 33 


at pp. 36-64 as also the previously referred to entry by Bulbeck, C. (1983) 
‘Economists as Midwives of Capitalist Ideology' in Wheelwright, E. and Buckley, K. 
(eds.) Essays in the Political Economy of Australian Capitalism. Volume 5. 


Frenchs Forest: Australia & New Zealand Book Co. Pty. Ltd. A more eclectic fare is on 
offer in Institute of Ethics and Public Policy (IEPP) (1993) Keynote Papers from 
the Special APSA Session on ‘Australia, New Zealand and Economic 
Rationalism: Parallel or Diverging Tracks?. Monash University, September 30. 
Clayton: Monash University IEPP. 

Ly Budget Paper No. 1 (1995) Budget Statements 1995-96. op. cit. at p. 2.49. 
For an elaboration of the government's ‘savings initiative', see Willis, R. (1995) 
Saving For Our Future. Statement by the Honourable Ralph Willis, MP. 
Treasurer of the Commonwealth of Australia. May 9. Canberra: Australian 
Government Publishing Service. 
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appurtenances of an endlessly restructuring capitalist production 'down under', of 
kaizen, including most importantly a suitably acculturated workforce, a Working 


Nation forever spurred on by incentivation. 


To refer again to Figure 2.6 in Chapter 2 of this thesis with its fin de siècle 
conspectus of national vision and strategy for Australia, in effect, of its greater beati- 
fication of an ‘enterprise society’ and its ‘business culture (Deeks, 1993), the 
government's ‘strategy for developing an environment conducive to economic growth’ is 
precisely a more comprehensive commodification of antipodean society via 
‘macroeconomic policies, industrial relations, taxation, microeconomic reform, 
competition policy, education and trade policy' (Working Nation. 1993b: 52-53). The 
policy bias is clearly in favour of capital. Capital, principally finance capital, is after all 
considerably more mobile than labour and the former's domestication must be the more 
solicitously monitored and attended to. Not one for a Proustian temps perdu of the 
antipodean 'workingman's paradise’, nor for excessive, Hawkean jingoism, Paul Barratt, 
the Executive Director of the Business Council of Australia, could, just two days after the 
handing down of the 1995/96 Commonwealth Budget, therefore demand: 


"And what kind of participatory democracy is it in which 70 per cent of 
households take more out of the system than they put into 
it?.... Australia must now operate in a competitive global environment 
involving ever tighter integration of global markets for finance, goods 
and services. This is anew game, and new rules are required for us to 
be successful in it....It is worth bearing in mind here that there is no 
historical inevitability guaranteeing Australian living stan- 
dards - they have to be earned by the society as a whole in a harsh and 
competitive world. The size of the 'cake' which we have to carve up 
amongst the Australian community will be determined by what we can 
produce in competition with the rest of the world, as communities in 
other countries work to raise their living standards....This means ensu- 
ring that we have a business sector (including publicly-owned busines- 
ses) which is sufficiently profitable to reinvest in productive capacity, 
and that we do not allow current consumption to reach levels 
that will compromise the economy's capacity to provide 


similar benefits in the future." {my emphases} 10 


10, Barratt, P. (1995) Reflections on Growth and Welfare. Presentation at Earle 
Page College. University of New England, Armidale. May 11, 1995 at pp. 5, 14 and 15. 
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Ironically, the Chief Executive Officers listed in Table 4.1a are, with the 
exceptions of those from Amcor, Brambles and Pioneer International, executive heads of 
Australian companies that are all corporate members of Barratt's Business Council. Their 
enormous salaries and the 1993/94 increases in their remunerations ranging from 8.4 to 
335.1 per cent rend the air in favour of ‘current consumption’ and, it cannot be doubted, in 
confident expectations of 'the economy's capacity to provide similar benefits in the future.’ 
Particularly so given that Rupert Murdoch, the ultimate head of News Corporation and a 
demi-God in the heavens of self-help, awarded himself in 1993 "the highest salary 
package of any executive of an Australian company: $5.75 Million. "11 This large slice of 
the 'cake', this great gulp from the pig trough, has certainly set a new standard of 


excellence for the corporate chieftains 'down under’. 


What should also be highlighted, and Table 4.1b overleaf bears this 
observation out more clearly through a re-ordering of the data in Table 4.1a on the basis of 
the revenue of the twenty corporations therein, is that the remunerations of these chief 
executives are not proportionately related to the level of revenue generated by their 
particular corporations. Furthermore, according to John Egan, a principal of Egan Asso- 
ciates who is locally hailed as an ‘architect of the deals offered to some of the country's 
highest paid corporate heads’, neither are these large salaries and increases necessarily 
related to the profit margins of the companies within which these corporate chieftains are 
located (ABM (Australian Business Monthly). March 1995: 62, 64). Here, science 
and scientific inquiry may only proceed hesitantly, cautiously, since the 'independent 
variable’ which determines the emoluments of the barons of Australian capitalism appears, 
the more that is brought to a reluctant scrutiny, as a politics of the pig trough that would be 
altogether recondite were it not for the periodic clatter of trotters immediately followed by 
loud and voracious grunting noises. Doubtless, for the executives of the burgeoning local 


‘superannuation industry’, their appetite would be even more sharpened given the 'savings 


11) O'Neill, J. (1994) ‘Wage Justice?' in The Independent Monthly. September, at 
D. 29). 


TABLE 4.1b: SALARY INCREASES OF 20 OF AUSTRALIA'S TOP CHIEF EXECUTIVES - 1993 TO 1994 


Company 


BHP 

Coles Myer 

Telecom 

News Corporation 
National Aust. Bank 
ANZ Bank 

Westpac Bank 
Commonwealth Bank 
Amcor 

Pioneer International 
Qantas Airways Ltd. 
National Mutual 
Goodman Fielder 
Toyota Australia 
TNT Limited 

ICI Australia Ltd. 
Mayne Nickless 
Brambles 

MIM Holdings Ltd. 
Australia Post 


TOTAL 
Average of Total 


Revenue 
$ Million 


20,968.2 
15,921.4 
13,362.5 
12,707.0 
10,485.9 
8,939.9 
7,532.9 
7,262.3 
5,715.9 
5,623.5 
5,601.8 
4,990.0 
3,863.5 
3,388.7 
3,095.9 
3,095.7 
2,952.0 
2,744.4 
2,723.8 
2,568.2 


143,543.5 


Atle 


Chief Executive 


John Prescott 
Peter Bartels 
Frank Blount 

Ken Cowley 

Don Argus 

Don Mercer 
Robert Joss 

David Murray 
Stan Wallis 

John Schubert 
James Strong 
Geoff Tomlinson 
Barry Wier 
Toyofumi Nakagawa 
David Mortimer 
Warren Haynes 
William Bytheway 
J. E. Fletcher 
(vacant) 

Graeme John 


Salary Amounts (Range) 


1993 


$1.32 to $1.33 Million 
$1.39 to $1.40 Million 
$510 to $520,000 
$820 to $830,000 
$1.01 to $1.12 Million 
$580 to $590,000 
$700 to $710,000 
$450 to $460,000 
$860 to $870,000 
$530 to $540,000 
$300 to $309,000 
$540 to $550,000 
$1.10 Million 

$390 to $400,000 
$770 to $780,000 
$460 to $470,000 
$440 to $450,000 
$740 to $750,000 
$520 to $530,000 
$320 to $330,000 


$13.750 to $14.039 Million 


$687,500 to $701,950 


1994 


$1.76 to $1.77 Million 
$1.53 to $1.54 Million 
$780 to $790,000 
$1.15 to $1.16 Million 
$1.15 to $1.16 Million 
$670 to $680,000 
$1.90 to $1.91 Million 
$530 to $540,000 
$1.05 to $1.06 Million 
$1.21 to $1.22 Million 
$1.32 to $1.33 Million 
$810 to $820,000 
$1.50 Million 

$660 to $670,000 
$1.04 Million 

$600 to $610,000 
$530 to $540,000 
$1.46 to $1.47 Million 
$650 to $660,000 
$390 to $400,000 


Increase from 1993 to 1994 
% 


392 
10.0 
52.4 
40.0 
8.4 
15.4 
170.2 
17.6 
22.0 
127.1 
330.4 
49.5 
36.4 
68.3 
34.2 
30.1 
20.2 
96.6 
24.8 
215 


$20.690 to $20.870 Million 49.5 
$1,034,500 to $1,043,500 49.5 
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initiatives’ of the Labor government's 1995/96 Budget which “will see the pool of 
superannuation savings increase some 10 fold by 2020, from the current level of about 
$186 Billion."12 For those who have, more shall indeed be given to them. For those who 
have but precious little, even that little shall be taken from them. Let it be broadcasted 
throughout the length and breadth of this land that the bearer and/or agents of the class 
struggle ‘from above' are not only moral, ethical, beings; they are, moreover, moral, 


ethical, Christian beings. 


Lotonian Virtues, the Big Australian and Lindblomian Privileges 


When Brian Loton, a Companion of Honour of the Order of Australia (AC); 
a past President of the Business Council of Australia (BCA); a Vice-Chairperson of the 
International Iron and Steel Institute; a joint Vice-Chairperson of the National Australia 
Bank; a director of Amcor, of the Australian Investment Foundation; a member of the IBM 
Asia Pacific Board; and the Chairperson of Australia's single largest corporation, the 
Broken Hill Proprietary Company Limited (BHP), proclaimed in a personal interview with 


the author of this thesis that: 


"BHP is a purely commercial operation and we endeavour to be good 
corporate citizens wherever we operate. Fairly, equitably and in 
good conscience. We are non-political. We don't get involved 
in politics. We are not about political lobbying at BHP. Our decisions 
and activities are purely commercial decisions and purely commercial 
activities. This does not mean that they (politicians) do not appreciate 
what we do. If you take the Wollongong region, for example, I per- 
sonally received a number of calls in this office from their local 
councillors to thank me for what we did there. Everybody agreed that 
BHP was too dominant in the region and that it was a good thing for 
local enterprise that we reduced our influence there. Self-help. You 


should never underestimate self-help", {my emphases}!3 


12) Willis, R. (1995) Saving For Our Future. Statement by the Honourable 
Ralph Willis, MP. Treasurer of the Commonwealth of Australia. May 9. 


Op. Cit. at p. 6. 


13, Brian Loton. Chairman, The Broken Hill Proprietary Company Limited (BHP). 


Personal Interview with the Author of this Thesis 1993/94. For an overview 


of BHP's activities in the mid-1990's from the perspective of its Chief Economist, 
see Stewardson, B. (1995) 'The Globalisation of BHP' in Globalisation: Issues 
for Australia. Papers and Proceedings from an Economic Planning Advisory Commission 
(EPAC) Seminar held in Canberra on September 15, 1994. Canberra: Australian 
Government Publishing Service at pp. 49-59. 
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his rambling marginalisation of the social impact of BHP's operations and the political 
influence of this giant corporation were as substantial as the September mists which wafted 
past the plate glass windows of his spacious forty-ninth storey office in Melbourne. A 
Grand Fromage of Australian business who will also have a generously sized oil portrait 
of himself hung alongside the other white patriarchs who have chaired BHP's board of 
directors; a much admired member, among other elite associations, of the exclusive Mel- 
bourne Club and of Australia's bunyip noblesse more generally; this issue of Sir Thorley 
Loton is the very embodiment of antipodean capitalism. For all of his sartorial posturing, 
his impeccable soliloquy and his self-conscious bourgeois respectability, Loton, to employ 
the language of Marx's (1894) posthumously published third volume of Capital, is but a 
glorified functionary of capital, of a historico-social mode of social exploitation which he 
defends and mystifies. If the wielding of status, position and power, and the hoarding of 
money and things by the self-regarding individual are the supreme expressions of a 
fulfilled human existence, and the pious drizzles of co-operative rhetoric to the contrary by 
mutually competing academics, politicians, state officials, union overlords and corporate 
chieftains have done nothing to seriously suggest otherwise, Brian Loton's achievements 
are then to be revered by all. His corporate cant is to be venerated and grasped in the 
context of his good breeding; his distinguished social standing; his long and nurtured 
career at BHP stretching back to a cadetship in 1954 when he was but in his mid-twenties; 
his generous portion of the millions of dollars with which BHP has yearly renumerated its 
directors and 'top' executives, amounting to nearly $80 Million in 1994; his multi-million 
dollar superannuation payout in 1991 before his ascension to the Chairpersonship of the 
board of BHP in 1992, described by the only Australian newspaper to partially disclose 
the amount as "big enough to stimulate the brain";\4 and, with BHP shares ranging from 
$16:00 to $20:78 in a fifty-two week period from November 1993 to November 1994, his 


continuing equity in BHP of between $3.43 Million to $4.46 Million (Broken Hill 


14. A Melbourne based 'Murdoch' paper, The Sunday Herald reported that over and 
above an unspecified retirement payment, Loton "got nearly $2 Million worth of shares 
and 800,000 contributing shares of the 1 cent paid variety which means he won't 
exactly be short of the folding stuff." See The Sunday Herald. February 3, 1991 at 
Dir div. 
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Proprietary Company Limited (BHP), 1994a: 34; 1994b: 26; Australian Financial 
Review. November 24, 1994: 48). 15 That Loton could, at the close of the same financial 
year of 1990/91 when his salary as the then Chief Executive Officer of BHP was increased 
from $1.29 Million to $1.49 Million, have pontificated that in Australia, 'the problem is 
that we have an Accord, apparently whatever it means, pushing up wages and at the same 
time we have high interest rates bearing down on inflation’ (Sydney Morning Herald. 
May 27, 1991: 29), is revealing of bourgeois morality in all of its great majesty. More 
resplendent than the instrumental ethics of the petit-bourgeoisie, it far outshines the learned 
hypocrisies of, for example, academics and the hydra-headed compulsions of this 
chattering/scribbling 'class' for tendering coram populo one exterior of ineffable 
scholarship; for offering yet another more ingratiating and precious front to their 
colleagues, particularly the more influential who are periodically accosted so that these 
latter may compose letters of commendations and other flattering reports; for reserving still 
another practiced countenance for those bureaucratic structures which ultimately apportion 
tenured positions, promotions and grants of various sorts; for nurturing a calculating 
introspection with respect to their own as yet unrealised ambitions; and for presenting a 
more contemptuous, manipulative and predatory face to those different categories of 


students which they interminably process and stream into a corrupt world. 


True, Chairperson Loton’s litany about BHP’s apolitical 'praxis' could be 
entertained, to a point, to a barely believable one. Under the zealous oversight of Carol 
Austin, the previous General Manager of BHP's Public and Government Affairs Unit, 
who is a current member of the Australia-Japan Foundation and the Trade Policy Advisory 
Council in the Commonwealth Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, this particular 


‘governmental’ arm of BHP has, indeed, been considerably 'downsized'. But as John 


15. In monetary terms alone, the implications of this assessment apply even more 
forcibly to John Prescott, Loton's replacement as Chief Executive Officer at BHP from 
17 May 1991. In 1994, Prescott had a salary of over $1.76 Million with beneficial 
interests in BHP of between $26.51 Million and $34.43 Million. See Broken Hill 
Proprietary Company Limited (BHP) (1994a) Report to Shareholders 1994. Mel- 
bourne: BHP at p. 34 and Broken Hill Proprietary Company Limited (BHP) (1994b) 
Report to Shareholders 1994. Financial Statements. Melbourne: BHP at 

Da 26; 
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Wallis, the Advisor to John Sharp, the federal National Party member for Hume and 
Shadow Minister for Transport (1993- ), remarked in a personal interview with the author 
of this thesis, the purely quantitative reduction in BHP's government/business relations 
unit has paralleled an increase in its 'leverage' within the Australian Trade Commission 
(Austrade), an 'export facilitation body’, also situated in the Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade.!© An erstwhile English lecturer at Monash University in Melbourne, Wallis 
quickly abandoned his otherwise urbane vocabulary and vented his frustrations with the 
local reverence of BHP as 'the Big Australian’ thus: 

"BHP is one of the great con jobs of our life. It is never bound by any 

considerations of what is for the good of Australia. It is a multinational 

and its behaviour is dictated by what is in its multinational corporate 

interest. BHP will get in bed with whoever is in government and do its 

deals. You have to have people with the political will to say to big 


business what the price of doing business in this country is going to 
be. A government that is prepared to give away its fucks for free will 


never be a good hooker." 11 

As a multinational corporation with assets in excess of $27 Billion; with 
48,00 employees world-wide; with 218,000 shareholders located in 77 countries; and with 
its shares listed on the stock exchanges of Australia, Germany, Japan, New Zealand, 
Switzerland, the United States and the United Kingdom, it would be most odd indeed that 
a diversified company like BHP, ever committed to 'generating wealth’, to 'creating new 
markets' and to 'expanding its portfolio' (Broken Hill Proprietary Company Limited 
(BHP), 1994a: 1), would not be taking a pro-active interest in the socio-political affairs of 
all of the countries which it operates. BHP's prized International Advisory Council which 
consists of 'top' North American business executives, viz. of William (Bill) Miller, the 
former President and Chief Executive Officer of SRI International; Harold Poling, retired 
Chairperson and Chief Executive Officer of the Ford Motor Company; Carl Reichardt, an 


erstwhile Chairperson and Chief Executive Officer of Wells Fargo Bank; and Frank 


16) For an example of Austrade's commitment to ‘export', see the self-explanatory 
article by Leser, D. (1992) ‘Guns, Money and Murder: Australia through the Australian 
Trade Commission maintains Commercial Links with Burma despite Human Rights Abuses' 
in The Bulletin. April 28 at pp. 20-22. 


17. John Wallis. Advisor to John Sharp, Federal National Party member for Hume and 
Shadow Minister For Transport (1993- ). Personal Interview with the Author of 
this Thesis 1993/94. 
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Popoff, the present Chairperson of the Dow Chemical Company, exists to assist the Big 
Australian, precisely in that regard. With the Advisory Council's mandate being to “advise 
BHP on policy questions pertaining to the economic, political and social environment of 
other nations",'8 BHP will certainly not be resigning itself to the vicissitudes of the inter- 
national socio-political events around it. More forcefully so now with its aggressive global 
expansion into the twenty-first century and in countries with political systems as diverse as 
Britain, the United States, Chile, New Mexico, China, Indonesia, Malaysia, Papua New 


Guinea and Zimbabwe (ABM. December 1994: 44-46). 


If the details of the landmark Australian High Court case of Queensland 
Wire Industries Pty. Limited v. Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd. (1989) 167 CLR 177 
may be taken as an indication as to how BHP will 'play' the global market, it will most 
likely 'go for monopoly’, or near enough to exercising a substantial market dominance. To 
quickly rehearse the salient facts of this instructive decision, BHP operated, through its 
wholly-owned subsidiary Australian Wire Industries Pty. Ltd., in competition with 
Queensland Wire Industries Pty. Limited, in the 'star picket posts’ or rural fencing market. 
These steel Y-Bars, so-named after their Y-shaped appearance, are used in the manufacture 
of rural fencing (star picket) posts and constitute one of the most extensively used methods 
for enclosing Australian livestock. Only about 1 per cent of the Steel Y-Bars, the subject of 
tariff restrictions which, of course, BHP was instrumental in achieving, is imported into 
Australia. Of little surprise also, BHP remains the sole manufacturer of the rest of the 99 
per cent of the Y-Bars, which it produces at its rod and bar mill in Newcastle. Whilst BHP 
now sells and exports these Y-Bars to Australian Wire Industries here in Australia, to a 
100 per cent owned subsidiary in New Zealand, and to a 40 per cent owned corporation in 
18. Popoff is also a director of the American Express Corporation, Chemical Financial 
Corporation, Dow Corning Corporation, Marion Merrell Dow and US West Inc. In a letter 
to the author of this thesis dated March 14, 1995 the Chief Economist at BHP, Robin 
Stewardson advised in relation to a request for any policy documentation produced by 
BHP's International Advisory Council that: "I am afraid that there are no position 
papers which I am able to provide you, largely because that is not the method by 
which the Council works. Its advice is largely given by way of verbal consultation to 
our Board and top management." The quote in the text of the thesis is taken from 


Broken Hill Proprietary Company Limited (BHP) (1994a) Report to Shareholders 
1994. Melbourne: BHP at p. 30. 
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Papua New Guinea, BHP initially refused to supply Queensland wire with this product on 
the basis that 'it wished to preserve the business of the manufacture and wholesale of fence 
posts conducted by it' [167 CLR 184-85]. In 1984, BHP offered Queensland Wire the Y- 
Bars at what the then Chief Justice of the High Court (1987-95), Anthony Mason, and 
then High Court Judge (1979-1989), Ronald Wilson, found to have been 'at an exces- 
sively high price relative to other BHP products’ (1989) 167 CLR 185. In a series of 
judgements which do not warrant the sorts of jurisprudential indeterminacies which 
McMahon (1994: 7-36) has imputed to these High Court rulings, the Court adjudged that 
BHP had a substantial degree of power in this rural fencing market and that it clearly took 
advantage of that power so as to prevent Queensland Wire from entering the market and 
engage in competitive conduct with BHP. For all purposes, the High Court found that 
BHP did not, as Loton would posture, endeavour to behave as a 'good corporate citizen’ 
and act ‘fairly, equitably and in good conscience’. That the Trade Practices Act 1974 
(Cth.), 'the principal source of consumer protection at the federal level’ (Law Reform 
Commission, 1994: 8), was enacted so as to: 

(i) prevent anti-competitive conduct, thereby encouraging competition and 
efficiency in business, resulting in a greater choice for consumers in price, 
equality and service; and 

(ii) safeguard the position of consumers in their dealings with producers and 
sellers (Trade Practices Commission, 1993: x1), 

BHP's wilful obstruction of its rival, Queensland Wire Industries, from entering the rural 
fencing market was therefore simultaneously calculated to exploit those rural consumers of 
a widely used product over which it had contrived to maintain a near monopoly. Instead of 
the environing legalistic debates over the normative ambit of corporate liability with respect 
to section 46 of the Trade Practices Act 1974 (Cth.), and the more abstruse 


discussions about corporate mens rea and the accessibility of corporate 'subjectivities' to 


the existing laws of evidence, 19 more, much more could, and should, have been said 


19. For some of the more concise discussions in this regard see, for example, Baxt, 
R. (1987) 'Misuse of Market power' in Australian Banker, VOL. 104, No. 2 at pp. 
75-76° Eassie, Ki (1989) “Competition - The Dilemma of who (not) to Supply’ in 
Commercial Law Weekly, No. 1, March at pp. 9-11; Hodgekiss, C. (1989) ‘Trade 
Practices - Refusal to Deal - Taking Advantage of Market Power - Alleged Deterrence 
of Competitive Conduct' in Australian Law Journal, VOL. 63, No. 6 at pp. 438-40; 
Lee, S. (1989) ‘Queensland Wire Industries: A Breath of Fresh Air' in Federal Law 
Review, VOL. 18, No. 4 at pp. 212-230; MacDonald, K. (1989) ‘Queensland Wire Indus- 
tries Pty. Ltd. v. BHP: High Court Case Note' in Queensland Law Society 
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about the societal aetiology of the conflict in Queensland Wire Industries Pty. Limited v. 
| Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd. Why, it could have been asked, does society need to be, 
prima facie and in esse, founded upon mutual conflict, competition and self- 
antagonism? Indeed, when in their joint judgements, both Anthony Mason and Ronald 
Wilson had appreciated inter alia that the organising assumption of section 46 of the 
| Trade Practices Act 1974 (Cth.) is that ‘to protect the interest of the 
| consumers....competition is a means to that end' [167 CLR 199], here was the perfect 
| opportunity for jurists of such antipodean percipience to problematise this self- 
| antagonising 'means', a fortiori, that these bunyip Solomons would assert in their very 
| next sentence that 'competition by its very nature is deliberate and ruthless' [167 CLR 
| 191]. Why, these two jurisconsults could have so easily pondered, is it that in a world 
| where there are now the available technologies to provide for the needs of every single 
| human being on the planet, and with enough left over, even the dogs and the other 
| domesticated companions may be adequately cared for, that ruthlessness, that competition, 
| that the self-regarding paradigm, should all continue to dictate a fortunate life for the few 
| and an utterly wretched one for millions? Perhaps, these Platonic guardians, other social 
| commentators and reformers all fear to admit their own impotence and, more pertinently, 
are wary of discovering their own obsolescence in the abolition of ruthlessness as a 
constitutive aspect of ‘human nature'. For what need would there be of such a grand 
| edifice of conflict resolution as the extant court systems, and of the jurisprudential 
parasites whose life-styles depend upon describing, according to the same impositional 
juridical metaphysics and the same timorous moralisings, the more or less sordid 
spectacles in the adversarial arena before them, below them, if society were to be 


inalienably founded upon conscious modes of co-operation? Surely, bourgeois arbitrators 


Journala VOb., 19, No. 2 at ppe 131-33> ~Starkes, Je (1989) “Reaction to the Trade 
Practices Commission in Regard to the Queensland Wire Industries Pty. Ltd. v. Broken 
Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd. (BHP)' in Australian Law Journal, VOL. 63, No. 5 at pp. 
j 305-308; Baxt, R. (1990) Better Protection of Small Business: Beddall Committee's 
i Recommendations for the Widening of S52A of the Trades Practices Act 1974' in 
Australian Law Journal, VOU. 64, No. 7 at pp. 425-27; Pengidley, W. (2991) "Can 
| the Courte fix a Price?t in Australian Law News, VOL. 26, No. 6 at pp. 22-25; and 
McEwin, R. (1992) ‘The Common Ground between Section 46 and Section 47(2) of the 
Trade Practices Act' in Australian Journal of Corporate Law, VOL. 2, No. 2 at 
pp. 214-224. 
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of every sort would then have to forego the mystique of their reclusive existence in a 
'open' society dedicated to the transparency of action. Surely also, they would be deprived 
of the neurotic satisfaction of periodically launching into those insufferable public laments 
which they share with so many academics, with so many state and union officials, about 
the vast sums, the stupendous other careers, and those golden opportunities, which they 
have selflessly foregone so as to serve 'the community’. Better be it then to allow for, to 
cultivate and even to excite to a certain degree, this competition, this deliberateness and this 
ruthlessness. Of course, not with such a ferocity that society's belligerences will explode 
into civil wars. Worse, to be manifested as classes-for-themselves struggling to the bitter 
end over the appropriate modes of organising the forces of social production and the social 


relations of production. 


Dear Brian and the Politics of the Bottom Line 


Australia's biggest, most profitable corporation and its most prominent 
‘player’ in the powerful minerals/energy sources faction of antipodean capital (see again 
Tables 2.5a, 2.5b and 2.5c in Chapter 2 of this thesis), BHP's decisions and activities, to 
repeat, can in no plausible manner be conceived to be ‘purely commercial’ decisions and 
activities. Neither can those of Chairperson Loton be similarly conceptualised. Nothing is 
also more telling of the corporate political activism of BHP and Loton than the ‘leaked’ 
correspondence of 9 October 1987 between ex-Labor Prime Minister Bob Hawke and the 
apolitical Brian Loton, then Managing Director at BHP, and which was given wide circu- 
lation by the local media. In response to Loton's growing annoyance at the then Labor go- 
vernment's public prevarications over BHP's gold, platinum and palladium mining leases 
at Guratba, or Coronation Hill, in Australia's Kakadu National Park, the 'mate of 
Australian workers' entreated the exemplar of antipodean bourgeois relations as follows: 
"Dear Brian....I can assure you there has been no change in Govern- 
ment policy on the conservation zone concept or in relation to 
Coronation hill. Unfortunately, due to other commitments and overseas 
travel, I am unable to meet you to discuss these issues in the near 
future. I suggest that in the first instance you take up the points you 


wish to raise with the relevant Ministers and that, if necessary, we meet 
somewhat later this year. Mr. Kerin will be overseas until 17 October 
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and you may wish to arrange a meeting with him after his return. I have 
sent a copy of this letter to Mr. Kerin, Mr. Hand and Senator Rich- 


ardson for their information." 20 

With the growing outrage at this apparent 'deal', with mounting pressures 
from Aboriginal and conservation groups, and from urban environmental coalitions based 
on their disparate notions of ‘ecologically sustainable development’, and with the 
recommendations of the Resource Assessment Commission (RAC) tilting the mood of the 
collective discourse further towards the so-called 'catastrophists' and away from the 
‘cornucopians' (Papadakis and Moore, 1994: 336), by February 1989, the federal Cabinet 
was beginning to reconsider Hawke's implied promise to Loton.2! By November of that 
year, on the thirteenth, a proclamation was made pursuant to sub-section 8A(3) of the 
National Parks and Wildlife Conservation Act 1975 (Cth.) which had the effect 
of vesting part of BHP's Coronation Hill mining leases, numbers 78 to 89, in the Director 
of the National Parks and Wildlife. Some four months later, the Australian Labor Party 
(ALP) could stand for the national elections of 24 March 1990, among other things, on a 
‘greenish’ platform, and was returned to office. As the then leader of the successful 
Parliamentary Labor Party, Hawke constituted his fourth and last Ministry which lasted 


from 4 April 1990 to 20 December 1991.22 Entangled in his own neo-corporatist web of 


20. Quoted in Sydney Morning Herald. September 30, 1989 at p. 27. 


21. For some brief and related discussions see Papadakis, E. (1994) ‘Environmental 
Policy' in Parkin, A.; Summers, J. and Woodward, D. (eds.) Government, Politics, 
Power and Policy in Australia. 5th Edition. Melbourne: Longman Cheshire Pty. 
Ltd. at pp. 385-397; Papadakis, E. and Moore, A. (1994) ‘Environment, Economy and 
State' in Bell, S. and Head, B. (eds.) State, Economy and Public Policy in 
Australia. Melbourne: Oxford University Press at pp. 334-353; Robinson, T. (1994) 
‘The Environment and Business Regulation' in Stewart, R. (ed.) Government and 
Business Relations in Australia. St. Leonards: Allen & Unwin Pty. Ltd. at pp. 
186-201; Walker, K. (1994) 'Business, Government and the Environment: Unresolved 
Dilemmas' in Bell, S. and Wanna, J. (eds.) Business-Government Relations in 
Australia. Marrickville: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich Group (Australia) Pty. Ltd. at 
pp. 243-254; Keen, I. (1993) ‘Aboriginal Beliefs vs. Mining at Coronation Hill: The 
Containing Force of Traditionalism' in Human Organization, VOL. 52, No. 4 at pp. 
344-355; Brown, A. (1992) 'Prayers of Sense and Reason: Mining, Environmental Risk 
Assessment and the Politics of Objectivity' in Environmental and Planning Law 
Journal, VOU. 9, No. 6 “at. pp. S87=—410> and Brennan, F. 9 (1991) “Tempting Earthly 
Powers: Controversy over Mining at Coronation Hill Reveals our Inability to Choose 
between Competing Principles' in Eureka, VOL. 1, No. 7 at pp. 14-16. 


22. on 3 June 1991, Keating unsuccessfully sought to depose Hawke as the then leader 
of the Australian Labor Party (ALP) in office and de facto as Prime Minister of 
Australia. Keating lost the caucus '‘'spill' by 22 votes and his record as the longest 
serving Commonwealth Treasurer in Labor Party history, exceeding Ben Chifley's 2,996 
days, was eclipsed as Keating retired to the backbench. On 19 December 1991, Keating 
defeated Hawke in a second caucus ballot and became Leader of the ALP and Prime 
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‘greening’ consensus, Hawke would oversee a further proclamation on 21 June 1991 
which, for all purposes, formally extinguished the rest of BHP's mining leases at 
Coronation Hill. From the initial placing in 1981 by the Fraser Liberal Ministry (1975-83) 
of stage one of the Park on the World Heritage List, pursuant to Australia's obligations as 
a 1974 signatory of the United Nations World Heritage Convention, one whole decade 
would therefore have to elapse before the Kakadu National Park would be formally esta- 
blished. Yet, this would not be the end of the matter. With the state in an advanced 
bourgeois democracy such as Australia encompassing far more than just the structures and 
processes of governments and parliaments, including it does also a judicial and quasi- 
judicial labyrinth, the next line of corporate attack for BHP was, therefore, the court 
system. In the face of a potential deposit of some $100 Billion worth of minerals at 
Coronation Hill; having already spent $8 Million to explore the area; and, to go by the 
number of its court appearances in this country, certainly not one lacking in a ‘litigation 
dollar', BHP therefore challenged, before the High Court, the Commonwealth's 
aforementioned proclamations on both constitutional and other grounds. In its turn, the 
High Court remitted the matter for determination by the Federal Court, save for the 


constitutional issues which the High Court reserved for a future determination. 


In the general division of the Federal Court in Perth, the interminable 
judgement of Justice Robert French, also the Chancellor of Edith Cowan University since 
1991 and an erstwhile Chairperson of the Western Australian Aboriginal Legal Service 
(1973-75), provides an insight into BHP's political entrepreneurship. Unlikely to be 
known for the felicity of his prose, much less to be remembered for having been the 
possessor of an acute legal mind, French ruled on 3 November 1993 in Newcrest Mining 
(WA) Ltd and Another v. Commonwealth and Another (1993) 119 ALR 423 that BHP 
was legally entitled to mine Coronation Hill. This judgement also records the fact that the 
Big Australian left as few political 'stones' as possible unturned. Among other things, 
Minister. On 13 March 1993, Keating won the national poll, declaring his victory to 


have been one 'for the true believers' and formed the 2nd Keating Labor Ministry on 
24 March 1993. 
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members of the affected Aboriginal Jawoyn clan were co-opted by BHP in its attempts at 
blunting the 'sacred site protection issue' at Coronation Hill. One crude way of providing 
the Jawoyn clan with 'equity in the project' was for BHP to hire two members of the clan 
as 'field assistants’ [119 ALR 444]. A friend of the rich and powerful, and a 'mate' of the 
‘little people’, self-confessed liar and ex-Senator Graham Richardson would, as a member 
of the then Senate Standing Committee on National Resources which visited Coronation 
Hill on 20 May 1986, concur in BHP's view that the area's resource benefits to 'the 
nation’ far outweighed the need to protect its natural and/or cultural heritage. According to 
the testimony before the Federal Court, Richardson had declared to one of the members of 
the Jawoyn clan at the mining site: "It's your job to make this into a good mine, son, and 


it's my job to help you do it." [119 ALR 441].23 


Locked into preserving the total integrity of Kakadu National Park and 
having finally appreciated that the saga of BHP's 'to mine or not to mine Coronation Hill’ 
had as its basis, not in some fine point of law as Robert French had so tortuously found in 
his honour’s judgment at first instance, but in politics, but in litigation dollars, the 
Government Solicitor and the Director of National Parks and Wildlife then successfully 
appealed French's judgement to the Full Bench of the Federal Court in Sydney. In an 
unreported judgement of the Full Bench, finally delivered on 5 June 1995, the remarks of 
Chief Justice Michael Black and Justice Michael Foster bear reciting in so far as they shed 
further light on BHP's political entrepreneurialism. Even more clearly disclosed therein is 
that BHP's attempts to bring to 'the market' the estimated billions of dollars of mineral 
deposits at Coronation Hill were not so much impeded because of BHP's access to 
money, personnel or technology. It had and has all of these in abundance. Neither did 
BHP's unrealised ambitions with respect to Coronation Hill simply rest on some legal 


deficiency which it could seek a remedy to in the courts. Least of all could it be said that 


23 | Displaying an incapacity to go beyond the surface dross of Canberra politics, 


Galligan and Lynch (1992) took Richardson's 'green' rhetoric at face value when they 
described the ex-Senator as "....a Keating supporter but an opponent of mining...." 
in Galligan, B. and Lynch, G. (1992) ‘Integrating Conservation and Development: 
Australia's Resource Assessment Commission and the Testing Case of Coronation Hill' 
in Environmental and Planning Law Journal, VOL. 9, No. 3 at p. 192. 
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the Big Australian lacked representation by counsel of a sufficient stature. After all, no less 
than the venerable Sir Maurice Byers QC had carriage of the matter before the Full Bench 
of the Federal Court. A member of the Australian National University's Council from 
1975 to 1978; an Australian Solicitor-General from 1973 to 1983; a leader of the 
Australian delegation on the United Nations Commission on International Trade Law in 
1974 and from 1976 to 1982; the Chairperson of the New South Wales Police Board from 
1983 to 1988; and the Chairperson of the Australian Constitutional Commission from 
1985 to 1988, this substantial parasite of capitalism 'down under’ would have cost BHP a 
small fortune to learn what it knew full well already. And that was, as Black and Foster 
would assert in their lucid joint judgement, : 

"We have engaged in the not inconsiderable labour of reading and 

considering the material to which the Court's attention has been 

directed in the course of this appeal, in oral argument and in the 

copious written submissions which have been supplied....The evidence 

called on behalf of the Joint Venture makes it clear that those in 

authority (at BHP), such as Mr. Carter and Mr. Hawkes, were fully 

aware that the ultimate decision as to whether they could exploit a 

mining venture at Coronation Hill and associated areas lay in the realm 

of politics. It was for this reason that the respondents had not been see- 

king to exercise rights to mine which, arguably, they already had, on 

the assumption of the validity of the leases, but were seeking to 

achieve, through lobbying and the presentation of carefully prepared 


arguments to government officials, a political outcome which would 
see the granting to them of an appropriate and viable Commonwealth 


mining title." 24 

To imagine that this will be the end of the matter in vitam eternam, with 
a permanent victory for the so-called environmental 'catastrophists', might perhaps be a 
little premature. The Big Australian has been in existence for an entire century and, most 
likely, will be around for at least another. With BHP's sales revenue from its minerals 
group totalling some $4.5 Billion in the 1993 financial year and $5.4 Billion in 1994, 
making it a premier member of the Australian Mining Industry Council (AMIC), of which 
BHP's Managing Director and Chief Executive Officer, John Prescott, is a member of the 
AMIC's Executive Committee; with Jeremy Ellis, the Executive General Manager and 
Chief Executive Officer of BHP Minerals being the Mining Industry Council's Vice- 


24° The Commonwealth of Australia & Ors v. Newcrest Mining (WA) Limited & Ors (1995) 
No. WG 145 of 1993 (unreported judgement of the Federal Court of Australia, New South 
Wales District Registry, General Division delivered on 5 June 1995) at pages 42 and 
44. 


| 
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President, the AIMC's opportunistic appointment of David Buckingham (a former Deputy 
Secretary of the Commonwealth Department of Environment, Sport and Territories who 
was also an Advisor (1983-86) to ex-Labor Prime Minister Hawke) as its new Executive 
Director in August 1994 demonstrates the policy lesson which BHP and the mining 
consanguinity have learnt from, among others, the Big Australian's Coronation Hill 
experiences (Broken Hill Proprietary Company Limited (BHP), 1994a; 1994b; 1993a; 
1993b; Business Review Weekly. October 10, 1994: 30). That is, simply, to never 
admit defeat and to press on regardless. Addressing a conference on the United Nations 
and law-making in Canberra on 25 May 1995, some ten days before the full bench of the 
Federal Court would hand down its decision, Buckingham gave voice to that pugnacity, 
to his new-found loyalties, when he insisted that: 

"In recent years we have witnessed an irreversible shift from our 

domestic, sovereign prerogative to a situation in which international 

treaty frameworks and commitments will, in ever increasing degree, 

govern the conditions under which we as a nation will 

operate....Several inter-governmental processes are already under way 

which may give rise to restrictions that could have major trade 

implications for Australia. We need to be most rigorous in our national 

approach to these negotiations if we are to protect Australian interests - 

which are very different from those of the EC and other 

players....There are no ground rules governing access (to mining 

exploration and development) other than the necessarily imprecise 

concern for protection of the ‘universal values' that justified World 

Heritage nomination in the first place. The emotion and ideological 


fervour that frequently attach to such matters have made acceptance of 
objective, scientifically well-based approaches to management of such 


values difficult in this country." 25 

Perhaps if Papua New Guinea was also subject to some of these apparently 
‘irreversible shifts' in environmental protocols, there would not now be some 2,700 odd 
drums of sodium cyanide and other highly toxic chemicals resting, like time-bombs, at the 
bottom of the Gulf of Papua after a barge ferrying supplies to BHP's jointly owned Ok 
Tedi Mining Limited's operations sunk on 14 June 1984. Perhaps also, the 25,000 Papua 
New Guineans who have traditionally lived along the banks of the Ok Tedi and the 1,000 
kilometres Fly river would not have found their very existence being progressively 


destroyed through the hundreds and thousands of tonnes of tailings being daily discharged 


25) Quoted in Australian Financial Review. May 26, 1995 at p. 9. 
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into these rivers. Having for centuries been a living larder, a source of potable water, and 
recreation, as well as a powerful cultural/spiritual focus for the peoples of the Ok Tedi and 
the Fly rivers, by the year 2010 more than 1,000 million tonnes of excavated material from 
the Ok Tedi mine will have reduced much of these rivers to long stretches of lifeless, 
sticky mudflats (Business Review_Weekly. May 15, 1992: 20-23; Ongwamuhana, 
1991: 137-38; Sydney Morning Herald, (Good Weekend) March 3, 1990: 10-19; 
Hyndman, 1987: 20-38; Lamb, 1984: 11-12). In a superb piece of corporate 
understatement, endorsed by BHP's John Prescott and captioned 'At Work in Papua New 
Guinea’, BHP (1991) has made light of the impact of its operations on the socio-ecological 
systems along the Ok Tedi and Fly rivers thus: 


"Permanent tailings storage and management can present significant 
problems at some locations. Ok Tedi Mining Limited (OTML), in the 
Star Mountains of Papua New Guinea, is one such case. The region is 
characterised by geological instability in the highland areas, with high 
rainfall, high stream flows, steep slopes and seismic activity leading to 
frequent and sometimes catastrophic landslips. As a result, enormous 
quantities of natural sediment enter the river system. Two landslides in 
1983/4 destroyed initial construction work on a tailings dam for the 
OTML operation. Following this, it was decided that, given the specific 
characteristics of the region, the stability and long-term safety of a 
tailings dam could not be assured. The risk of a dam collapsing in the 
future could not be ruled out and it is believed this would lead to a 
significant and unacceptable risk to people and the environment. This 
concern, together with economic and social considerations and 
assessment of site-specific environmental conditions, led to the 
decision to release process tailings into the Ok Tedi (Ok means river in 
the local language). Most of these are carried by the flowing water to 
the Fly River....Environmental monitoring and research into the 
impacts of discharges are carried out by OTML in consultation with the 
PNG Government and independent experts. These studies indicate that 
the additional sediment load has raised the bed level in the Ok Tedi, 
resulting in some flooding along stretches of the lower Ok Tedi and 
reduction in fish catches in parts of the upper river system. The 
chemistry of the tailings and Fly River waters is such that the release of 


metals from those sediments to solution is not significant." 26 


26. Broken Hill Proprietary Company Limited (BHP) (1991) BHP at Work in the 


Environment. Melbourne: BHP at p. 15. In its 1994 Report to Shareholders, BHP 
has similarly deprecated the importance of the class actions which have been brought 
by the peoples of the Ok Tedi and Fly Rivers thus:"In May 1994 two writs were issued 
in the Supreme Court of Victoria on behalf of certain persons resident in Papua New 
Guinea seeking unspecified damages allegedly caused by discharge of tailings and 
other releases from the Ok Tedi mine into the Ok Tedi river. Since May 1994 two 
further writs have been issued in respect of similar matters and seeking similar 
relief. Ok Tedi Mining Limited and BHP are defending these legal actions which are at 
an early stage of what may be an extended course of proceedings. Whilst the liability 
(if any) of the defendants in relation to these proceedings cannot be quantified it 
is not expected that the outcome of these proceedings will have a material adverse 
effect on the BHP Group." See Broken Hill Proprietary Company Limited (BHP) (1994b) 
Report to Shareholders. Financial Statements. Melbourne: BHP at p. 24. 
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In a world where profits, money, position, power, prestige and 'self take 
precedence over all else, the heathen wailing and gashing of teeth by the 'Fuzzy-Wuzzies' 
to the north of this country is but a mere trifle, but an ungrateful reproach, by these 
'survivals' in the face of civilisation.27 The largest, most successful multinational 
company in this country, BHP's strategic oversight of a politics of 'who gets what, when, 
how' (Laswell, 1936) provides an accurate indication of the Machiavellian obstinacy 
which is required of the aspiring corporation for it to rise to the high tide of the 
evolving/constituted capitalist world-system. That this tenacity is more readily apparent in 
BHP's tribulations than in its triumphs is neither surprising nor is this, in any way, to 
suggest that this multinational corporation has not and does not continue to enjoy, by 
conventional standards, quite spectacular successes. For those commentators who are au 
fait with BHP's unrelenting corporate pragmatism, barely reflected in the elevation to its 
esteemed board of directors of local notabilia like David Rogers, the Chancellor of 
Monash University; David Asimus, the Chancellor of Charles Sturt University; John 
Gough, the Chairperson of the Graduate School of Management at the University of 
Melbourne; and John Reid, the multi-millionaire board member of the Australian Graduate 
School of Management at the University of New South Wales, the breadth of BHP's 
political activism and its policy ‘coups' will not be all that startling (eg Trentgrove, 1975; 
Wilshire, 1979; Krigler, 1980; Wollongong Workers Research Centre, 1981; Gibson and 
Horvarth, 1983; Donaldson, M. and Larcombe, 1984; Fagan, 1984; Schultz, 1985; 
Quinlan, 1986; Tsokhas, 1986; Haughton, 1990). Notable amongst these was BHP's 
deep public concerns in the early 1980's over the 'dangerous flood of cheap Asian 
imports’ into Australia. Naturally, this was more actuated by the Big Australian's civistic 
fears for, and anxieties over, 'the white nation’ 'down under', than by BHP’s desire to 


preserve its long enjoyed near-monopoly in the wake of the global steel industry's crises 


27, 'Fuzzy-Wuzzies' or 'Fuzzy-Wuzzy Angels' were names given by white Australians to 


other human beings, Papua New Guineans, who had the privilege of carrying essential 
supplies and ammunition for, as well as rescuing and tending to, Australian soldiers 
on the revered Kokoda Trail in Papua New Guinea, in the war between Australia and 
Japan. See ‘Diggers Recapture the Strategic Village of Kokoda' and ‘Australia Honours 
Fuzgzy-Wuzzies” an Ross, J» (19193) (ed.) Chronicle of Australia. Ringwood: 
Chronicle of Australasia Pty. Ltd. at pp. 558 and 593 respectively. 
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of the mid-1970's (Wilshire, 1979; Donaldson, M. 1982: 339). If, as Loton intimated 
from the glacial opulence of his Chairperson’s lair in Bourke Street in Melbourne, that 
BHP has always been a 'purely commercial operation', then a combination of: 
(i) the waning demand for steel in the shipbuilding and automotive industries 
(ii) the related optimisation of steel usage and its replacement, among 
other things, by strengthened plastics and aluminium; and 
(iii) the construction of more efficient steel plants in countries like South Korea, 
even more observably drove the Big Australian into the small expanse of antipodean poli- 
tics, public policy and jurisprudence. The reality, it ought to be borne in mind, is that from 
its incorporation in 1885, BHP has been politically pro-active, and from Loton's 
appointment as the Executive General Manager of BHP's steel division in 1973, so too has 
this ambitious son of Sir Thorley and protégé, among others, of Sir Ian McLennan 
himself, a Chairperson of BHP from 1971 to 1977. When it suited its purposes to do so in 
the 1920's, BHP vigorously pursued a politics of protectionism, effecting as it did through 
the state, a long regimen of tariffs on imported steel (Tsokhas, 1984, 1986). As BHP 
began to ‘penetrate the export market' in the 1960's and 1970's, acquiring in the process 
more and more overseas interests, with mines, steel roll forming mills, oil and gas produc- 
tion, engineering and information technology offices in countries as diverse as the United 
States, Canada, Chile, Brazil, New Zealand, Papua New Guinea, Indonesia, Vietnam, 
China and Zimbabwe, altogether some forty different countries, the politics of this now 
sixty-sixth largest industrial corporation in the world shifted to a discourse of the 
‘international best practice’ state. Having become adept at pitting one section of the local 
community against another; different sections of the Commonwealth and sub-national 
bureaucracies against each other; one group of politicians against another; and labour 
against itself, it was now time for the Big Australian to oppose one 'competitor' state 
against another. The government, the people, Australia, BHP's Chief Economist 
warned, threatened, the members of an EPAC sponsored Globalisation: Issues for 
Australia seminar,: 
"must offer a competitive economic environment to attract our new 
investment....The tax regime, industrial relations, environmental 
regulations, land access, infrastructure costs, arguments between 


federal and state jurisdictions and sovereign risk are all areas that 
militate against Australia in international comparisons of investment 
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locations. Australia is making significant progress with micro- 
economic reform, but so too are many competitor countries, India and 
many South American countries being prominent examples, and 


Australia cannot afford to rest on its laurels." 28 
There should be entertained no doubts whatsoever as to BHP's prowess in 

endlessly perfecting its 'corporate political entrepreneurship’. It did so well before this 
kind of entrepreneurialism would be theorised as such by assorted ‘business school’ 
pedagogues (eg Keim, 1985; Yoffie and Bergenstein, 1985; Porter, 1992; Pound, 1992) 
and, no doubt, it will continue to do so well after similarly enterprising academics have 
themselves fabricated some ‘best-selling’ discourse of neo- and post-corporate political 
entrepreneurship and announced the close of all hitherto corporate ideology. Quite simply, 
BHP's corporate political activism reflects, as it engrafts and mediates, its relentless 
concentration of the means of social production through historically specific periods of 
monopoly, oligopoly and, more recently, its nascent 'globopoly', having established itself 
in 1995 as the fourth biggest mining company in the Western world. Whilst BHP's 
politics of capital ‘flight and fight’ gives prominence to the extant processes and structures 
of neo-liberal ‘globalisation’, it cannot be easily forgotten that, locally, this elevation has 
come at great social costs and hardships. To selectively quote from Haughton's (1990) 
incisive study into BHP's ‘purely commercial activities' and its 'best practice’ ethos which 
in just under two years from January 1982 to December 1983 resulted in 6,417 workers at 
BHP's main steel works at Port Kembla being made redundant,: 

"The 'Big Australian’ as it (BHP) is known, cannot be regarded as a 

passive responder to events around it....As the country's largest 

company it is uniquely able to mobilize large-scale investment 

resources and activate new developments in line with government 

policy, making it invaluable to the government. ....BHP in turn has 

relied on the government to help protect its domination of the domestic 

steel market....its presence on the Commonwealth Immigration 

Planning Committee was used for a long period to lobby government to 

bring into the country the types of migrants it preferred, namely young, 

single men who could be housed most cheaply by the company....BHP 

has historically been characterised by a virulently anti-union streak, in 


part resulting from a history stretching back to the confrontations with 
Broken Hill miners in the first decades of this century....it sought a 


28) Stewardson, R. (1995) ‘The Globalisation of BHP' in Globalisation: Issues 
For Australia. Papers and Proceedings from an Economic Planning Advisory Commission 
(EPAC) seminar held in Canberra on September 15, 1994. Canberra: Australian 
Government Publishing Service at p. 59. 
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segmentation of the labour force along ethnic lines as one means of 
fragmenting the interests of labour....the company used its apprentices 
both to compensate for high turnover and as cheap labour....BHP. did 
not phase in new technologies gradually because it was not profitable 
to, given the prevailing social, political and economic conditions, 
conditions which BHP itself helped to foster. Without its local labour 
market domination BHP could not have acted in the way it had done for 
years. Australian steel production would have been less open to 
manipulation and the Australian recession (1982-87) generally would 


have been far less acute, particularly in the steel towns." 
For Loton to justify the local havoc which BHP has wrought upon these 

‘steel towns', notably the 'Wollongong region’, in terms of some higher Thatcherite 'self- 
help' is cold comfort indeed for the thousands whose lives have been devastated by the 
Big Australian's 'downsizing' and ‘restructuring’. His magnanimous prescription for 
those who have found themselves becoming the recrement of BHP's rationalisations to 
thereafter, and self-reliantly, approximate a laissez-faire constellation of atoms where, 
presumably, ‘all are citizens and all are capitalists' (Kelso and Adler, 1958: 255), is 
nothing more than a diabolical boasting of BHP's own capacity for 'self-help'. The sheer 
callousness, the utter hypocrisy and the satanic cant of Loton's corporate theology of self- 
reliance and uncommon heroism assumes that the implicit structure of antipodean society is 
some sort of 'level-playing field' where all can have brilliant careers but for the want of 
trying. Every individual, every Australian, every child, every woman and every man, but 
for the self-discipline and application, may become the next Chairperson of BHP. Of 
course, what is conveniently eclipsed in the projection of such tripe, of such an absurd, 
bizarre utopia, infested by millions of well-spoken, cold-blooded Chairpersons of trans- 
national mining conglomerates on exorbitant salaries, is that: 

"Whereas capital can bring its obstructive power to bear even if it is 

not organised as an interest group, the withdrawal of labour power can 


function as an instrument of power only if it is practiced collectively, 
that is, if it is organised in at least a rudimentary way." {emphases in 


original} 30 


29) Haughton, G. (1990) ‘Manufacturing Recession? BHP and the Recession in 


Wollongong' in International Journal of Urban and Regional Research, VOL. 
iy NOR “Rat pp. TA; 755, 80; Sih and 86 


30, Offe, C. (1981) “The Attribution of Public Status to Interest Groups' in Berger, 
S. (ed.) Organising Interests in Western Europe: Pluralism, Corporatism 
and Transformation of Politics. London: Cambridge University Press at p. 147. 
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Business-in-Capitalism, the State and the Society of Perfect Liberty 


Indeed, and unlike the individual worker, capital, as business, as the 
enterprise or firm, is by the mere existence already a form of collective action 
(Coleman, 1986). The existence of the corporate citoyen, thus reified as, and in, a politics 
of neo-liberal corporate individualism, belies the fact that the large successful company is a 
powerful collectivity. As an operationalised fraction of capital, its potency resides as much 
in its locational and organisational practices as in its systemic installation, mediation and 
reproduction of, a self-antagonising and self-contradictory bourgeois order. Effectively 
then, the wielding of the ‘obstructive power' of capital is the marshalling of capitalist 
society's dividedness through the incessant infliction of one part, made the more 
formidable by its ownership and/or control of the means of social production, against 
another, against a more numerous wage-earning proletariat. That this mobilisation of 
societal self-antagonism is dominantly licited, among other things, as the ‘invisible hand’ 
of an equilibrating, utility-maximising Paretian optimality; as the entrepreneurial and 
competitive depuration of social inertia; and as the juridical exercise of corporate citizen- 
ship, is to allude to only one part of the ideological paraphernalia of the class struggle that 


is waged by the possessed, the enfranchised and the empowered. 


Clearly, the core roles and functions of the commodity state in a neo- 
liberally acculturated enterprise society do manifest, constitute and convey the quite 
formidable, meta-institutional transactions of bourgeois hegemony. Without overly 
labouring the argument in the previous chapter of this thesis about the intrinsic relationship 
between capital and the state, and about the latter's pleomorphia which masks that nexus 
through so many discursive allegories as, for example, with Wallis's simile of the 
‘hooker’ who shows a reckless disregard for a sensible cost-based, accrual accounting 
system with respect to his or her 'fucks', it is nevertheless necessary to appreciate that 
BHP's colonisation of Austrade is but an enhancement of that elemental or systemic 
accouplement. Arguably, whilst the situational and/or institutional levels of power in 


capitalist polities/communities lend themselves more easily to analysis than the dynamics 
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of power at the systemic level, it is the third structural 'face' of power which largely 
determines the parameters of the other two magnitudes (Lukes, 1974; Alford and 
Friedland, 1985; Wright, 1994). For all of the elaboration of this argument being couched 
in a so-called 'difficult' and complex vocabulary, reflecting as it does a 'difficult' and 


complex world, it nevertheless ought to, and must, be pursed, and relentlessly. 


Following Alford and Friedland (1994) and Lukes (1974), Wright (1994: 
93) has usefully defined (i) situational power to refer to relations of command and 
obedience, characteristically analysed in behavioural studies; (ii) institutional power as 
embodied in features of institutional design such that the decision-making agenda is shaped 
and prefigured in the interests of particular groups; and (ili) systemic power as 
facilitating the realisation of certain interests by virtue of the overall structure of a social 
system, rather than through commanding the behaviour of particular individuals/groups 
and/or controlling the agendas of particular institutions. In Wright's (1994) own words: 
"To say that capitalists have situational power is to say that they 
command a range of resources which they can deploy to get their way. 
To say that they have institutional power is to argue that various 
institutions are designed in such a way as to selectively exclude 
alternatives which are antithetical to their interests from the political 
agenda. To say that they have systemic power is to say that the logic 


of the social system itself affirms their interests quite apart from their 
conscious strategies and the internal organization of political 


apparatuses." {emphases in original} 31 

Importantly also, Wright (1994) has further argued that there exists a 
‘cybernetic relationship among these levels of power' [p. 94]. Thus, Himmelstein's 
(1992) invocation of a 'two faces of business power' thesis, firstly, as a 'corporate 
conservatism’ that cultivates a social geography whose furrows of immediate and 
particularistic interests are 'pro-business' and, secondly, as a 'corporate pragmatism’ 
which conjuncturally immobilises either the whole or part of the landscape of institutions 
as a liberal-democratic fait accompli, the better to transact ‘influence across the political 


spectrum’ [p. 88], is therefore oblivious of the systemic 'face' of corporate power in 


31) Wright, E. (1994) Interrogating Inequality: Essays on Class Analysis, 


Socialism and Marxism. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press at p. 100. 
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capitalism. So too does the supposedly more subtle ‘policy convergence’ phenomenology 
with its 'logic of industrialism' that has concluded that the corporation "stands next to the 
state as an institutional anchor of industrial political economy, and shares with the state, 
for better or worse, the rule and direction of social development. "32 What is not surfaced 
is that within the context of a mode of social production where the existence of capital pre- 
supposes "the separation of the direct producer from the means of production....(and) the 
dispossession of the producer through the institution of private property",>3 the corporate 
manifestations of particular fractions of capital, be these generically conceptualised as 
business, or more discretely as this or that enterprise, firm or corporation, therefore 
articulate that deeper logic whose 'motion' is the very process/structure of self-antagoni- 
sing alienation and class exploitation. The point here is that just as capital is itself an 
encompassing, self-contradictory and conflictual social relation, neither then is business, 
without more, just an economic or a corporate event which is transacted across a 
groupological/individualist corso and configured as 'the private sector’. At once expressive 
of, fixed within, and reactive to, its bourgeois socio-historical context, business is, 
preeminently a site of contestation as it daily navigates, mediates and "reflects the ten- 
sions inherent in a system that concentrates in the hands of an unelected and unaccountable 
few, discretionary power over resources crucial to the life chances of the many. "34 That 
the liberal-democratic state has not effectively democratised, nor done away with, the 
accretion of the so-called 'economic' power of business, so that 'the role of property in the 
exercise of power has not been abolished’ (Clement and Myles, 1994: 5), is precisely 
because the liberal-democratic bourgeois state is fundamentally itself a class state. Its 
pleomorphic exertions, ranging as these do across a Bonapartist largesse, so much of a 
rational beneficence, through to outright coercion, all dialectically sustain the commodi- 
fication processes. Hegemony, antipodean hegemony, has been, and is being, all the 


32, Menninger, D. (1985) "Political Science and the Corporation' in PS: Political 


Science’ and Politics, VOL. XVIII; No. 2 at p. 212. 
33) Gulalp, H. (1990) ‘The State and Democracy in Underdeveloped Capitalist 
Formations' in Studies in Political Economy. No. 32 at p. 146. 


34, Winters, J. (1994) ‘Power and the Control of Capital' in World Politics, VOL. 
£67 1N- Stat pe 4215 
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while, conjuncturally facilitated, through designating these statal ebulliences as proof of a 
'‘workers' state', and more latterly, as that of a 'wage-earners' welfare state' (Castles and 
Mitchell, 1994: 171). Not surprisingly, the domiciled, antipodeanised, state/capital nexus 
has proved quite resilient to the Liberal-Socialism of the latter part of the nineteenth century 
Australia as to its Liberal-Democratic-Fabianism in this century. To now reproduce 
Gulalp's (1990) account, and there are others, of this bond: 

"The capitalist state is that institution which sanctions private property 

and the freedom of contract. Theoretically, these two conditions are 

sufficient to generate the capitalist relations of production; but both 

need to be enforced by a centralised institution of power. In other 

words, the role of the state in capitalism is not to organise the 

production process; it is to stand apart and externally sanction the con- 

ditions for the private capitalistic organisation of the production 

process. There is, therefore, a mutual indispensability between the 

capitalist class and the capitalist state. One does not secondarily rely on 


the other nor is one the instrument of the other. The protection of the 
above two conditions of capitalism objectively makes the state a 


class state." {emphases in original} 35 

Just as the class or commodity state is not ordinarily ideated nor lived as a 
class state, neither also is bourgeois society ordinarily internalised and lived as a class 
society. For all appearances, particularly the facade of liberal-democratic citizenship, full- 
citizenship, the bourgeoisie and the proletariat could all just as well be inhabitants of a neo- 
Smithian Society of Perfect Liberty. Experienced as a myriad of occupational divisions and 
structures along a variety of ‘productive’ and 'non-productive' cleavages; indwelled as a 
stratificationist manifold whose Aristotelian legitimacy reposes in a pleomorphic state, the 
objectiveness of class in bourgeois polities/communities and in the social and political 
consciousness of the citizenry is, again, all but eclipsed. Concretely founded upon the 
exploitative social relations of capitalist production, the class functions of ownership, con- 
trol, co-ordination, development and planning associated with capital, together with the 
functions of producing the 'booty' of economic surplus which is the great privilege of 
labour are, ultimately, mystically, interpellated as "career advancement or upward mobi- 


lity within the occupational structure, leading to the acquisition of enhanced economic and 


35, Gulalp, H. (1990) 'The State and Democracy in Underdeveloped Capitalist 
Formations' in Studies in Political Economy. op. cit. at p. 147. 
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social rewards."3© This shift away from class to a stratificationist sensibility and the 
latter's terminal obsessions with the all-important Meus Curriculum Vitae and the 
modes of interlocking obliquity, reconstructs the immanent belligerences of generalised 
commodity production as a contest of superior cunning and greater shrewdness between 
so many liberal-democratic citizens. Skin pigmentation, gender, socialisation and 
acculturation processes, and so on, appear as talents, as great abilities, for some, and for 
'the other’, as impediments. Paradoxically, in the triumphantly pluralist, multicultural and 
de-gendered post-modern neo-modernity, the state is to see to it that the 'stratificationisa- 
tion’ of the bourgeois polity/community is adequately pluralised, ethnicised, multi- 
culturalised and feminised. Specifically in relation to business and to business elites, and 
irrespective as to whether the latter are glorified as 'board members’, 'directors' or 'Chief 
Executives’; have their prestige enhanced by dent of their corporations being defined as 
'big' rather than 'medium' or 'small'; or appear ‘liberal’ through the multiculturalisation of 
their board rooms, the feminisation of their management structures or the ethnicisation of 
their commodities, the attendant reality of this instrumental 'business' existence is that 
business-in-capitalism substantialises a complex tangle of exploitative interdependen- 
cies which is given impetus by, as it itself gives effect to, the defining imperative of the 
capitalist mode of production: the social production of material/non-material commodities 
through the three main commodity phases of the accumulation circuit for the primary 
purposes of generating more surplus product, more surplus value and more profit (Marx, 
1885). Business, to state the obvious, neither exists nor is prosecuted in some sui 
generis abruption (cf. Scott, 1979; Cuddy, 1980; Tomasic, 1984; Allen, 1988; Galligan 
and Singleton, 1991; McQueen, R. 1991; Quinn and Shapiro, 1991; Bell, S. and Wanna, 
1992; Emy, 1993; Lehne, 1993; Stewart, R. 1994). Precisely because all of these many 
lived paradoxes, enigmas and ironies in capitalism are more easily aboarded as a primor- 
dially debouched vessel of individuals and groups forever punting the shallows of an 


epistemology of appearance; precisely also because in bourgeois society, the quintessential 


36, Davis, Howard and Scase, R. (1985) Western Capitalism and State Socialism: 
An Introduction. Oxford: Basil Blackwell Ltd. at pp. 40-41. 
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currencies for success and advancement towards its vertex are anomic competitiveness, an 
insipid cleverness and chronic ambition rather than genuine altruism and selflessness; and 
precisely because the powerful, the rich, the successful and the ‘beautiful’ who thrive 
under the conditions of capitalist domination have a vested interest in mystifying the obsce- 
nities of the exploitative stage upon which they strut and exact their little hour of being 
admired and envied, society is, and must be, therefore, instanced as some such 
Machiavellian or Madisonian universe of elites and/or congregations orbiting each other in 
an ahistorically destructured nebula. To infer from all of this, as is commonly the case, that 
there has been a deflection of the centre of gravity in human affairs from the so-called 
‘Manchester capitalism’ of Marx and Engels to a post-capitalist, post-class, post-industrial, 
post-Keynesian, post-Fordist, post-realist, post-ideological post-modern neo-modernity, 
is to confound phenomena with epiphenomena; causes with symptoms and effects; and 
class with occupational strata and the gradational paradigm. It is to privilege the class 
struggle 'from above’. What is necessary to finally underline here, and Miliband (1989) 
made the point adequately in his Divided Societies, is that: 


"The dominant class in capitalist societies has undergone many 
changes in terms of its composition; and so has the subordinate 
class in these societies. But a dominant class, based upon the 
control of economic and political power, and a subordinate class, 
mainly made up of wage-earners and their dependants, have 
nevertheless remained the main classes throughout the history of 
industrial capitalism. Neither social mobility nor blurred 
boundaries between classes annul this division, even though they 
may, together with many factors, affect its sharpness....Ideo- 
logical class struggle from above is not conducted from a single 
source. Nor does it present a single, 'monolithic' message. On the 
contrary, it is conducted by a multitude of very diverse agencies; 
and these agencies speak with many, often discordant, voices. Yet 
neither the diversity of voices, nor that the messages which they 
seek to convey, should be allowed to obscure the fact that they 
nevertheless share a set of underlying beliefs; and the fact also that 
there is at work here a powerful endeavour to persuade the 
subordinate population to endorse these underlying beliefs....the 
virtues of ‘free enterprise’ and its associated qualities - 


competition, individualism, freedom, efficiency..." 37 


37. Miliband, R. (1989) Divided Societies: Class Struggle in Contemporary 


Capitalism.) op- cit. at pages 25, 143 and 149). 
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Red Herrings, Yellow Perils, White Opportunisms and the Reserve Army 


With Australian academics deploying, in the predictable main, a phenome- 
nology of groups as well as a more or less sympathetic ontological individualism that 
mystify the deep structure of class in historical capitalism, in the capitalist world-system, 
de facto in this country; with the keepers of the local Civitas ordinarily basking in the 
Platonic irradiations of a blinding economic rationalism; with the bureaucratised vanguard 
of the antipodean proletariat obsequiously waxing a Labourite rapprochement at every 
crucial policy turn; and with the business leaders of the Southern Land exacting a neo- 
liberal, ‘higher value-added society’ through their coercive vernacular of 'internationali- 
sation’, ‘enhancing competitiveness’, 'competition for international capital’, 'strategic 
directions’, 'a unified policy whole’, 'an open Australian economy’, ‘national purpose’, 
‘national vision' and ‘best practice’ (Business Council of Australia, 1993), the greater part 
of class struggle ‘from above' 'down under' is well in evidence. Given these differential 
commitments to ensuring the progress of capitalism into the next Australian century, radi- 
cal antipodean atavists like David and Wheelwright (1989) need not then be so alarmed at 
the prospect of a 'Third Wave' of 'Asian capitalism led by the Japanese’; of 'Japanese 
capital (which) is moving in to develop parts of Australia for its own long-term interests’ 
and which will ‘dramatically affect our lives; the way we work; the kinds of jobs we will 
have; access to decent housing, health and education; and the sort of environment we can 
leave our children" [pp. xv, 177, 185].3 8 David and Wheelwright (1989) would do better 
to muzzle their critical perspectivism and focus more attentively upon overcoming their 
addiction to the post-colonial anglomorphia which they share with numerous other white 
Australians. As a result, these professional 'Marxisants' may well begin to appreciate that 
some of the larger corporate Trojan horses within the local formation were not in fact 
deposited by 'yellow Greeks' on the antipodean portals of a land girt by sea. Many were 
constructed, either for the larger part, or de tout, in the land of the Southern Cross itself. 
Moreover, the deep concern of these critical Marxologists over the imminent expropriation, 


38. See again the discussion on David and Wheelwright's (1989) nationalist critique 
in the section entitled Modelling Long Waves in the Workers' Paradise 'Down 
Under' in the previous chapter of this thesis. 
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from the peoples of the Austral lands, of their golden soils, their nature's gifts of beauty 
rich and rare, and their boundless plains, is forgetful of the reality that this dispossession 
occurred quite a while ago, to be precise in 1788 with the white invasion of Australia 
del Espiritu Santo.3? This forgetfulness is the more reproachable in the Panglossian 
millennium of quantification when it should be more unabashedly admitted that white 
Australian history spans but a mere 0.5 per cent of the forty thousand or so years of the 
total human history of this continent. Its crimson thread of genocide; the still fresh blood 
of countless workers that has also stained the wattle; and the weevils that continue to infest 
the flour of antipodean capitalist development, all evidence the same logic of bourgeois 
exploitation which, demonised as yellow capital, are, apparently, to be patriotically 
resisted in grave apprehensions that a constitutionally ramparted outpost of white 


civilisation in the far flung lands will be stormed.49 


The feared disenchantment of organised apocrypha in the antipodes, in 
effect, of the greater cosmopolitanisation and disarticulation of the Australian 
kulturnation, sounds, yet again, the knell of all hitherto parochial existences as the 'old 
local and national seclusion and self-sufficiency’ (Marx and Engels, 1848: 116) are ever 
drawn into, and inter-permeated by, the structured anarchy of the globally straddling cir- 
cuits of congealed labour. Universal in its resonance, outreaching in its reverberations, 
when the bell of capitalist accumulation tolls, it tolls for all. It rings out the relentless inte- 
riorisation of the putative ‘exterior’ of mutually parcellised sovereignties. It peals the 
intensification of the dialectic of the 'inner' (national) and the ‘outer’ (international) across 
the diminishing plenitudes of the spatio-temporal and the infinity of the ever- 


commodifying ether. The particular is summoned, the better to be universalised, and the 


39. For a more intact account of Australia's accepted national anthem, paraphrased in 
the text of this thesis, see Advance Australia Fair. (1991) Composed by Peter 
Dodds McCormick. North Ryde: Collins Angus & Robertson Publishers Australia. 


40. For a less cryptic account of conflict in the history of Australia together with 
a critique of the dominant ‘paradigm of unity, tranquillity and consensus' [p. 81], 
see Evans, R. (1995) Blocada Drres Ouickly: Conflict Study and. Australian 
Historiography ' i Australian Journal sof Politics and History, VOL. 41, 
Special Issue, at pp. 80-102. 
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universal is invoked, the better to be particularised, recalibrating in the process all hitherto 
nostalgia. Profit, the lure of profit, the expected realisation of ever higher levels of profit 
margins drive all capitals, white or yellow, to ‘nestle everywhere, settle everywhere, 
establish connections everywhere’ (Marx and Engels, 1848: 116). The merciless whip of 
losses drive them out again. To quote from Heilbroner's (1992) useful, though not 


altogether unproblematic Twenty-First Century Capitalism: 


"The accumulation of capital takes place on an international - perhaps 
more accurately, a transnational - scale that lifts it 'above' the nation- 
states in which it locates its operating units. Overarching these nation- 
states, the process of converting commodities into cash, and cash back 
into a larger value-sum of commodities, takes place like a great stream 
of economic traffic moving across a bridge supported on the piers of 
mines, plants, offices, and research centres located in various parts of 


the world." 41 

The lament by Lloyd C. (1995) that "current government and business poli- 
cy seems aimed at excluding everything that cannot be made to produce profits tomorr- 
ow"42 is merely symptomatic of the celebration of that transnational, enterprise society 
and of its business culture. The truth of the matter, then, is that the 'sly' Japanese 
capitalists and MITI are no more interested in the 'Japanisation' of Australia than the likes 
of Chairperson Loton and Austrade are intent upon the 'Australianisation' of the world. 
The Chief Executive Officer of a Japanese multinational corporation is no more a 'samurai 
in a three-piece suit' than a comparable Australian executive is a Weberian 'inner-wordly 
ascetic’ just so accoutred. The indefatigable processes of capital regeneration through the 
main accumulation circuits; through the constant revolutionising of capitalist production; 
and the continual adjustments in, and of, the extant relations of production so as to 
facilitate the productive forces, themselves in a state of flux, did not, and do not, require 
for their perpetuation the Japanese concept of kaizen (continuous improvement). The 
word, the concept, is neither the thing given voice to; neither the structure, the process, the 


event or the happening which have been conceptualised; nor the is-ness of capitalist 


41, Heilbroner, R. [1992] (1993) Twenty-First Century Capitalism. St. Leonards: 


Allen & Unwin Py. Ltd. at p. 58. 


42. Doya TE (1995) “Economic History and Policy: Historiography of Australian 
Tradicions Tan Australian Journal of Politics and History, op. cit. at p- 
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domination and expropriation. When Loton and his corporate peers employ the notion of 
kaizen to authoritatively address their respective management cadres and workforces, 
they could just as easily have confined themselves to the more usual and neo-liberal 
vocabulary of 'restructuring', 'bench marking' and 'micro-economic reform’. Still, given 
the peculiarity of Australia having been contrived as a forlorn, anglophilic enclave far from 
‘home’, what better way to capitalise on the proemial xenophobia of 'the nation' than to 
incite the workers of the antipodes to unite; to break free from their chains of sloth; to 
abandon their theosophical sighs of apathy; and through their great communitarian efforts, 
to outdo the 'sly' Japanese at their own ‘game’, at kaizen. To improvise upon one of the 
more nationally treasured pronouncements of John Curtin (1885-1945), a trade union 
Secretary and journalist who became Australia's wartime Labor Prime Minister from 1941 
to 1945, these 'yellow devils’ shall, inch by inch, foot by foot and yard by yard, be rooted 
out of the white homesteads. They shall be extruded from the white suburbscapes and 
white cities of this fair continent, and evacuated into the very seas which they have 
bestrided. Of minor consequence is the fact that with the appreciation of the yen against the 
Australian dollar by 40 per cent from 1989 to 1995 and with, additionally, the ‘crash’ of 
the local property market which resulted in the value of 'prime' offices in the central 
business district of Sydney collapsing from $10,000 per square metre in 1989 to $4,000 in 
early 1994, rising since and levelling out at about $5,000 per square metre in 1995, the 
anticipated returns on some of the $17 Billion of Japanese owned 'white Australia’ have 
not materialised. Indeed, expecting the very opposite, massive losses, powerful Japanese 
corporations like the Sumitomo Bank, ranked amongst the top ten global corporations by 
market value in 1988, 1989, 1990 and 1994 (see again Table 2.4a in Chapter 2), have 
been pre-occupied with an Australian 'fire-sale' which, in turn, mirrors the $US10 Billion 
worth of United States assets which their Japanese owners should have liquidated by the 
end of the 1995/96 financial year (Australian Financial Review. June 5, 1995: 1, 
45). The ‘yellow devils', like the 'white devils', it would seem, all seem the same 
language - corporate profits and the accumulation of capital, by whatever means and at 


whatever costs. 
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It need hardly be noted that of even less consequence are the official data 
which all too monotonously demonstrate that those who have benefited, and are being 
advantaged most, from the sacrifices of the great mass of the Australian population, 
whether justified as some civistic repulsion of the 'Asian invasion’ or through some other 
macabre cohesion of 'the nation’; some other vision; some other creed for the ‘true 
believers’, are invariably the rich, the powerful, the possessed, the enfranchised and the 
already endowed. Precisely because of all of these hegemonic distractions and diversions, 
BHP's exemplary corporate philosophy of 'doing more with less' and its impositional 
theology of self-sacrifice through massive ‘job shedding’ has seen the annual amount of 
raw steel production per worker increase from 342 tonnes in 1990 to 547 tonnes in 1994. 
This spectacular rise of nearly 60 per cent in productivity has, in its turn, contributed to 
BHP's (i) record asset base of $27,720.8 Million; (ii) a total revenue of $17,084.2 
Million; (iii) pre-tax profits of $2,227.4 Million; and (iv) a net profit of $1,283.8 Million 
in 1994 (ABM (Australian Business Monthly). December 1994: 60; Broken Hill Proprie- 
tary Company Limited (BHP), 1994b; Standard and Poor's, 1994a: 6).43 Pain, after all, 


does produce gain. And severe pain, it appears, produces bonanzas. 


Still, those workers who have left the workforce, particularly the growing 
numbers of the Australian long-term unemployed indicated in Figure 4.1 on the following 
page, ought not to be allowed to wander about in their new-found idleness as though they 
were 'swaggies' of an antipodean yesteryear.44 All of these potential nomads must be 
rescued from the calamities of the unemployment 'problem' which has befallen them, 
particularly, as it will be suggested presently, and argued more comprehensively in 


Chapter 6 of this thesis, Working the Nation: Reproducing the Social Relations 


43. The discrepancies between these financial data and those in Tables 2.5a and 2.5b 
in Chapter 2 are due to the latter being expressed in US dollars at May 1994 'month- 
end exchange rates'. 


44. The cruel euphemism attached to workers who have left the workforce, implying as 


it does a voluntarist, and often, a morally reprehensible act at a time of high 
unemployment, is not only confined to business discourses. For an official example 
see Australian Bureau of Statistics (ABS) (1988) ABS Catalogue No. 6267.0. Persons 
Who Have Left the Labour Force Australia. Canberra: ABS. 
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of Exploitation 'Down Under', that some of their visited depravities may, in some 


critical respects for the haves, affect the possessed far more negatively than the 


dispossessed, the have-nots. 


PERSONS UNEMPLOYED 52 WEEKS AND OVER 
Original Series: 1978 to 1992 
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Ubiquitously present in the affairs of the polity/community, Brian Loton’ s 
apolitical BHP has prefaced a submission it made to the processes which led to the tabling, 


on 4 May 1994, by Prime Minister Keating, of the government's Whits Paper on 


Employment, the Working Nation (1994a, 1994b) documents, thus: 


"BHP accepts the statement of the employment problem contained 
in the Committee on Employment Opportunities Report "Restoring 
Full Employment" (the government's Green Paper of 15 December 
1993). The conclusion that the primary focus in rectifying the 
desperate situation now faced must be to stimulate sustainable 
economic growth, accompanied by targeted programmes 
addressing the specific problem of the long term unemployed, is 
also strongly supported. Large companies like BHP are prepared 
to work with the Government on both these aspects. Clearly 
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sustainable growth is very much in their own interest and the 
social and economic consequences of an intractable long term 
unemployment problem undermines the drive to improve national 
competitiveness and the attractiveness of Australia as a place to 


invest." 45 
As BHP continued, its support for, and contribution to, any ‘job creation 
programmes' in Australia would, it insisted, only be predicated upon: 


(i) local production remaining internationally competitive, this being both a 
sufficient and a necessary condition for the realisation of sustained economic 
growth and which will necessarily lead to correlative rises in employment 
levels; 


(ii) the achievement and maintenance of 'world best practice productivity 
and cost targets, which precludes the creation of "make-work" 


type jobs’ [p. 1]; 


(iii) taxation policies being clearly subordinated to the imperatives of economic 
growth given that, otherwise, 'there would be a real danger of detrimental 
increase in consumption expenditure with no increase in output’ [p. 1]; and 


(iv) enhancing managerial prerogatives within big business ‘particularly those 
with heavily unionised workforces (that) have limited flexibility to become 
work or hours, lower than award rates where less productive people are 
learning what work involves and where a flexible, tolerant supervisory regime 


is required while confidence and skills are gained’ [p. 1]. 46 


45. on 28 May 1993, Prime Minister Keating announced the constitution of a Committee 
for Employment Opportunities whose mandate was to ‘begin fashioning an effective 
response to the problem of unemployment'. Chaired by Michael Keating, the Secretary 
of the Department of the Prime Minister and Cabinet, the Committee released, on 15 


December 1993 three reports entitled Restoring Full Employment - The Issues 
in Brief (1993a); Restoring Full Employment - A Discussion Paper (1993b); 
Restoring Full Employment - Background Papers (1993c). Collectively, these 


are referred to as the government's Green Paper on Employment. Subsequently, well 
over 2,000 responses were generated in the consultative processes leading to the 
tabling by the government of its Working Nation. The White Paper on Employ- 


ment and Growth (1994a) and Working Nation. Policies and Programs (1994b) 
(the White Paper on Employment). These responses consisted of some (i) 340 telephone 
calls on a toll-free ‘hot-line’ to the Canberra based Committee; (ii) 1,400 written 


submissions from individuals and organisations; and (iii) 430 meetings between 
Committee members and representatives of various organisations. For more extensive 
details which include a full listing of all of the respondents, see Committee on 
Employment Opportunities (1994) Report on Public Consultations in Response 
to Restoring Full Employment. A Discussion Paper. Canberra: Department of 
the Prime Minister and Cabinet. A more extensive analysis of these processes is 
undertaken in Chapter 6 this thesis, Working the Nation: Reproducing the 


Social Relations of Exploitation 'Down Under'. The quote in the text of the 
thesis is taken from Broken Hill Proprietary Company Limited (BHP) (T9946) 
"Restoring Full Employment." A BHP Response. Submission to the Committee on 


Employment Opportunities, Department of the Prime Minister and Cabinet. Melbourne: 
BHP at p. 1. Chapter 6, as already pointed out in the text above, deals more 
extensively with the unemployment problem ‘down under'. 


46. Broken Hill Proprietary Company Limited (BHP) (1994c) “Restoring Full 
Employment." A BHP Response. Submission to the Committee on Employment 


Opportunities, Department of the Prime Minister and Cabinet. op. cit. 
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Transparently divisive, BHP's opportunistic interpellations of the Austra- 
lian political economy and of its industrial relations system may, for the sake of brevity, be 


simply restated in the form of the argument as follows: 


1. The more ‘heavily unionised' the workforce, the more inflexible it becomes 
and the more futile are any attempts at introducing novel approaches for 
rehabilitating the unemployed, particularly the long-term unemployed. 


2. With less confidence and less skills resulting through these ex-workers not 
being repatriated to the workforce, the unemployed become progressively 
more unattractive to all prospective employers. 


3. Even if large companies like BHP were to behave with corporate magnani- 
mity and overlook the unattractiveness of this category of potential employees, 
the varieties of 'workplace inflexibility’ which have been nurtured by the 
unions will only result in ‘discontent among existing employees forced to 
work alongside less capable people for the same rewards' [p. 1]. 


4. Obviously, a political remedy must be applied to the short-sightedness of a 
misguided worker solidarity. Left unattended by the state, rigidities in the 
labour market will become even more pronounced, with the optimisation of 
local labour resources being seriously detained. The long-term unemployed 
will suffer even more. 


5. Without governmental intervention in the labour market, Australia will 
become more nationally and internationally uncompetitive. Economic growth 
will be retarded. Capital will be less willing to invest in such an environment. 
Ultimately, and due to a decrease in revenue flowing on to the community 
from the diminishing wealth created by the private sector, there will be a 
retrograde clamour for increasing taxation. 


6. Therefore, the state must take decisive action with respect to the 
unemployed whilst having regard to Australia's wider macro/micro-economy. 
Otherwise, the 'desperate situation’ of high unemployment facing Australia 
will be perpetuated. Long-term unemployment will become ingrained in 
Australia's social fabric. "The nation’ will suffer. (Broken Hill Proprietary 
Company Limited (BHP), 1994c). 


Extraordinarily, the decisive action which the state is to take so as to 
address the problem of unemployment in this country is precisely the same 'make-work 
type jobs' which BHP disparaged in the first page of its submission. As the Big Australian 


went on to recommend that: 


"there does appear to be at least one approach which large companies 
could take, which would in fact be equally applicable to some small 
companies, local government, hospitals, utilities etc. This would be 
based on an assumption that most such organisations have at 
any point in time a number of one-off project type jobs 
about which there is no urgency, which cannot be justified 
if they need to be undertaken by normal employees or 
contractors, which are labour intensive and require 
relatively low levels of specialised skills. Typically these 
would be site clean-up or beautification type projects but could well 
range from sorting of old files or reclaiming material to protective 
painting or mending fences. Should long term unemployed people be 
able to enrol in a labour market programme organised along the lines of 
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a domestic "Volunteers Abroad", which has an organisation 
structure capable of seeking out this type of project and quoting for it at 
a price in which labour rates are subsidised at least to the 
extent of existing welfare payments, many businesses might be 
enticed to take advantage of doing work they would not otherwise be 


contemplating in the short term." {my emphases} ar 
That the Rubicon between being unemployed and being long-term 

unemployed in Australia is all too quickly crossed through the ex-worker not having 
been in employment for a continuous period of a mere twelve months, is, on the face of it, 
to condemn vast numbers of the unemployed to a queuing system which will progressively 
convert them into 'domestic Volunteers Abroad'. Moreover, since by definition BHP's 
prescribed 'one-off project type jobs' are themselves intended to be of a short duration and 
not preparatory to a life-long career, it is more than likely that those among the long-term 
unemployed who find themselves being directed by the state to these 'jobs' will no sooner 
be returned to the ranks of the unemployed so as to again await their reclassification in 
twelve months' time to yet another round of enforced volunteerism. More accurately, this 
solution should have been designated as the revolving domestic volunteers abroad. 
In effect, BHP has proposed the entrenchment and enlargement of a state superintended 
reserve army. Why a predatory and opportunistic organisation like BHP, or for that matter 
any of the other local corporate Leviathans, would be entrusted to designate discrete forms 
of social labour as 'one-off project type jobs' in the face of a 'domestic Volunteers 
Abroad' pool which is to furnish business with a continual supply of casualised, state 
subsidised, long-term unemployed is a matter of great wonder. Admittedly, BHP does go 
on to wax moral rectitude through further asserting that: 

"A safeguard system would need to be developed to ensure the project 

work was genuine new work and did not displace existing activities at a 

subsidised rate. Existing employees and their unions would need to be 


advised of plans to avoid misunderstandings. The scheme would need 
to be intensively marketed by government and broad guidelines 


developed to avoid rorting." 48 


47. Broken Hill Proprietary Company Limited (BHP) (1994c) "Restoring Full 
Employment." A BHP Response. Submission to the Committee on Employment 


Opportunities, Department of the Prime Minister and Cabinet. op. cit. at p. 2. 


48. Broken Hill Proprietary Company Limited (BHP) (1994c) "Restoring Full 
Employment." A BHP Response. Submission to the Committee on Employment 


Opportunities, Department of the Prime Minister and Cabinet. op. cit. at p. 3. 
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Given, however, BHP's own corporate and industrial relations history - its 
'track record' which has barely been sketched out in this thesis - in combination with the 
more general and ‘unholy alliances' which Australia's old and new-style unionists have 
consistently wedded the local proletariat to, the statal legitimation and marketing of a 
reserve army of cheap labour augur ill indeed for Australian workers. It is to intensify the 
ascription, the institutionalisation, of a category of human beings as 'surplus' labour and 
as though the only valid issue with respect to their lives is how this particular sub-division 
of one of the factors of capitalist production, namely commodified labour, may best be 
optimised. It is, in effect, to wage the class struggle 'from above' 'down under' through, 
and as, a politics of antipodean syndical satisfactions that privilege the interests of capital, 


of the ruling class. 


In a 'work-oriented' society such as Australia's, where individual personal 
identity, meaning and access to the common booty of antipodean surplus value is primarily 
through the job, such is the fatalism with which the 'problem' of widespread unemploy- 
ment has generally been viewed that even Leftish intellectuals, like Offe (1995), could 
argue that: 


"Unemployment should not be described as a 'problem' but a grim 
phenomenon. It is not a problem because full employment can no 
longer be realistically expected, and therefore does not represent a 
solution one can responsibly dangle before people....We will simply 
have to get used to the idea that a large part of our adult population of 
both sexes will not find a berth or bread in 'normal' jobs. The key 
question remains whether and how we can structure this situation to 
minimise its social and political impact now that state socialism is gone, 
there is far less incentive in the West to maintain full employment and 
generous social benefits so as to keep the population happy, immune to 
the blandishments of the ‘other side'....The moral, cultural and 
institutional foundations of work-oriented society reward the wage 


earner, but many citizens are no longer eligible for these rewards." 49 
The type of self-help which BHP has proposed in combination with the 
extant modes of corporate self-help that more generally obtain at the expense of the 


thousands of Australian workers who have been cast into the abyss of unemployment, it 


49. Offe, C. (1995) ‘Full Employment: Asking the Wrong Question?' in Dissent, Winter 
&t Pp. 77, 78 and 80. 
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can now be added, is not just a function of the power of massive entities like the Big 
Australian to wreak havoc in the lives of countless liberal-democratic individuals; across 
whole categories of occupations; and within entire localities. Neither is the conscription of 
an army of cheap, state subsidised labour simply a 'cost-effective' method of securing yet 
another path to a ‘healthier bottom line’. Neither too is it merely a corporate demand that 
the pleomorphic dazzle of the state - its dialectics of occlusion and revelation - be 
temporarily suspended, and for the state to fulfil its class role as the protector of capitalist 
relations-in-general, principally now a through a tautologous, supply-side economics 
where 'the rich need the carrot and the poor need the stick' (Davidson, 1982: 69). Nor, 
finally, is it just another opportunity for entrepreneurial academics to stage yet more 
instrumental seminars and conferences on unemployment, on poverty and human misery, 
and to produce yet more edited collections, yet more ‘best sellers' on human suffering, 
which will vitalise their procuratory Meus Curriculum Vitae and advance their careers. 
What has increasingly preyed on the imagination of the less stolid amongst the local 
bourgeoisie and its petit-bourgeois sycophants, indeed, has stimulated a form of mild 
terror in their minds, is that the same torments of the unemployed 'refuse' of society, if 
they are allowed to fester unchecked, may sooner than cared for, break out into outright 
revolts. In the emerging turbulences of these convulsions, of what need, some have 
already pondered, will the hungry and the homeless have for the cold stones of academic 
knowledge; for the millstone of bourgeois citizenship; the shackles of labourist manifestos; 
a metaphor of horses and sparrows; and a Christian parable of the pounds? The erstwhile 
meek might, with some irony, display the same sumptuous contempt and meretricious 
empathy which their 'betters' spent their lives perfecting from the little pinnacles of so 
many lecture podiums, so many legislative chambers, so many other pulpits of the state, 
labour halls and corporate boardrooms. Whilst Canberra bureaucrats and economic 
modellers from Right-Wing ‘think tanks' continue to generate with reasonable confidence 
their ‘labour market scenarios' founded upon a Friedmanite, Chicago-school economics of 
a ‘natural rate of unemployment’, enlightened apologists of the capitalist system like Robin 


Stewardson, the Chief Economist at BHP, have understood only too well the 
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dysfunctional implications of the elegant rows of percentage figures which tabulations like 
those in Table 4.2 on the next page indicate. In a memorandum to Professor Glenn 
Withers, the Director of the Economic Planning Advisory Commission (EPAC), 
Stewardson would therefore confide that: 

"If the equilibrium rate of unemployment in 2001 on base case 


conditions is really 8%, that is an appalling prospect - never mind 
Hugh Morgan and Mabo, we'll have to live with barbed wire 


security round our homes and offices...." {my emphases} 50 

When a vassal of the capitalist world-economy like John Prescott, Loton's 
successor as the Managing Director and Chief Executive Officer of BHP and Stewardson’s 
‘boss’, ascends to one or other pulpit in society to insist upon a ‘national vision’ of 
corporate growth for Australia, he may then find himself requiring more than the usual 
sprinkling of minders and one of his expensive double-breasted suits to protect his 
enfattened, multi-million dollar frame.>! Importantly, therefore, the ingathering of 
antipodean society's so-called surplus labour as so many battalions of the unemployed that 
are to be either billeted out on short-term corporate exercises or otherwise kept disciplined 
by a state ‘employment’ bureaucracy, is also a pre-emptive countering of the class 
pressures 'from below’. Here in the glaring light of class survival 'from above’, the 
state is called upon to act more palpably as the executive committee of the Australian 
bourgeoisie, and much less as a mere 'talk shop’. In the fin de siècle liberal-bourgeois 
discourse of ultra-opportunism, the intrusion of the government, of the state, in 'the 
market’, in 'the labour market’, is to be justified in terms of its embodying 'on behalf of 
the community, a residual, strategic responsibility to chart the nation's overall economic 
development, to help construct and sustain a viable economy' (Emy, 1993: 167). It is to 


attend to that 'poverty of affluence’ (Wachtel, 1989) which has been created by capitalism 


50, Stewardson, R. (1993) Comments on Draft Document on Medium Term Outlook. 


Facsimile of the Chief Economist of the Broken Hill Proprietary Company Limited (BHP) 
to Professor Glenn Withers, Director of the Economic Planning Advisory Commission 
(BRAC). July 6, 1993 at pe 2- 

>51, See, for example, Prescott, J. (1994) The Need for a National Vision. 
Address of the Managing Director and Chief Executive Officer of BHP at the Herald-Sun 
Economic Forum. June 24. Reproduced in Business Council Bulletin, No. 111, 
August at pp. 24-26 and 33. 


TABLE 4.2: FORECASTS AND SCENARIOS OF MAJOR AUSTRALIAN LABOUR MARKET AGGREGATES 


1993/1994 1994/1995 1995/1996 1996/1997 1997/1998 1998/1999 1999/2000 2000/2001 
% % % % % % % % 

Unemployment Rate 
AEM 10.6 9.5 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.2 7.8 7.4 
EPAC Base 11.0 10.3 9.6 9.0 8.7 8.5 8.2 7.9 
Investment tha 10.4 9.5 8.7 8.4 8.1 79 7.5 
Productivity 11.0 10.1 9.3 8.5 8.1 75 6.8 6.1 
Employment Growth l 
AEM 17 3.1 2.9 1.9 1.5 TZ 2.0 2.1 
EPAC Base 1.0 23 2.6 25 1.8 1.9 1.9 2.0 
Investment 0.8 2.4 2.8 2.8 2.0 2.0 1.9 2.0 
Productivity 1.1 2.6 2.8 2.8 22 2.5 27 27 
Labour Force Growth 
AEM 1:2 1.8 1.9 17 15 15 1.6 y 
EPAC Base 0.9 re 1.8 1.8 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 
Investment 0.8 15 1.9 1.9 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 
Productivity 0.9 1.6 1.9 1.9 7 1.8 1.9 1.9 
Participation Rate 
AEM 62.6 62.8 63.2 63.4 63.5 63.7 63.8 64.1 
EPAC Base 62.4 62.5 62.8 63.1 63.2 63.4 63.6 63.8 
Investment 62.3 62.5 62.8 63.2 63.4 63.6 63.8 64.0 
Productivity 62.4 62.6 62.9 63.3 63.5 63.9 64.3 64.7 


(a) AEM is the baseline forecast by Access Economics Murphy model with data up to the December quarter of 1992. 

(b) EPAC scenarios are those underlying EPAC’s 1993 Medium-Term Growth; Opportunities for Growth. Canberra: Australian Government Publishing Service. 

(c) Investment portrays an EPAC scenario in which investment has received a boost due to improved business confidence. 

(d) Productivity is EPAC’s higher efficiency scenario underlying trend labour productivity growth, increased by 0.5 per cent per annum to equal the OECD average labour 
productivity growth rate. 

Source: Jowett, J. (1993) Office of EPAC Medium Term Scenarios - Labour Market Aspects. Document prepared for Michael Keating, Secretary, 

and Meredith Edwards, Deputy Secretary of the Department of the Prime Minister and Cabinet. Canberra: EPAC at p. 3. 
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itself not, however, so as to do away with the system of exploitation and domination 
which generates the poverty, but to preserve, to defend, and to enhance, that order's 
accumulation projects. And, it cannot be doubted, with much more moral eloquence, 
greater coercion, and far more scientistic pomp than hitherto, for all of fact that some 
amongst the 'dismal' scientists, economists, have themselves been publicly confessing that 


the 'natural rate of unemployment is anything but natural' (Kutter, 1994: 10). 


Admittedly, as Galbraith (1993) has documented in the case of the United 
States, there, the more educated, the more cultured and more refined elements with the 
wherewithal have contracted 'private security guards, their number now exceeding the 
number of publicly employed policemen (sic.)' [p. 45]. The bourgeoisie in this country 
could simply follow suit, without having to prevail upon the state to keep the ills of the 
disaffected well confined. Of course, the 'problem' for Australia's ruling class is precisely 
that the rampant frontier individualism that white American culture is renown for, and 
which supports its pathological displays of wealth, commodified beauty, fame and crass 
self-adoration, is in stark contrast to the sun-burnt egalitarianism, fictive as that may be, 
that white Australians have for so long flattered themselves to be possessed of. Utterly 
pretentious as it may be, white middle to upper class Australians do still take a perverse 
delight in being seated next to local taxi drivers so as to reassure their social inferiors that 
liberty, equality, fraternity and filianity are in great abundance in the antipodes. The 
existence, therefore, of ‘compound suburbs' (Mackay, 1993: 148) for the more affluent in 
this country, made the more conspicuous by 'border posts', and hourly patrolled by an 
increasing number of private security guards, would probably not be accepted with the 
same taken-for-grantedness as they appear to be in the United States. Herein is the 'moral 
dilemma’ for the better educated, more refined, and more cultured, parasites and vultures 


‘down under’. 


Still, as more and more of Australia's hitherto public spheres, institutions 


and organisations are privatised, deregulated or otherwise 'incentivated’, its always thin 


E 
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mythopoeia of white mateship and egalitarianism becomes even less occlusive of the 
class basis of a polity/community where, increasingly, and globally, 'economic activity is 
what defines the landscape on which all other institutions, including political institutions, 
must operate’ (Ohmae, 1995: 119). As the 'neo-liberal convergence’ (Bell, S. 1995: 25) of 
fraying sovereignties gathers pace, the deep structure of Australia's sociality will therefore 
appear even more patently as ‘a system whose dominant impulse is private 
appropriation....the whole of society, steeped as it is in a miasma of competition and 
commercialism, is a battlefield, now more active, now less, but with no prospect of 
genuine peace’ (Miliband, 1969: 240). The point, as always, is to manage the ever- 
broadening dystopia of class exploitation and to represent the omnipresence of ‘private 
affluence and public squalor' (Sklair, 1991: 237) as though it were the best of all possible 
worlds; as though, just round the next corner of the unfolding history of corporate glo- 
bology, the ‘open society’ of a Hegelian anthropomorphism will quite, and very, soon 


expose itself in its most denuded and splendid condition (cf. Popper, 1945: Vol. II). 


Building A Competitive Australia and Economic Liberalism 'Down Under' 


For all of BHP's riding the crest of Australian capitalism; for all of the Big 
Australian's pervasiveness in the affairs of this country, and increasingly also abroad; and 
for all of the conspicuous presence of corporate notabilia like Brian Loton and John 
Prescott in the local media, particularly its 'business segments', BHP is not Australian 
capitalism, much as it sometimes appears to be, and neither is Loton nor Prescott the local 


bourgeoisie, much as they often flatter themselves that they are so. 


To consider the 'business' core of antipodean capitalism, Table 4.3 overleaf 
provides a ‘sectoral spread’ of the largest 500 corporations 'down under’, of which some 
10 or 11 companies are principally based in New Zealand, with a further 5 or 6 being 
based in Papua New Guinea and Fiji. Across industries as diverse as Banking and 
Finance, the Media, Retailing, Alcohol and Tobacco through to Chemicals, the scaffolding 


which has locally supported a pageant of corporate greed, stupendous bankruptcies and 


TABLE 4.3; SECTORS OF CAPITALISM 'DOWN UNDER' - BASED ON TOP 500 CORPORATIONS 


Industry No. in Top 500 Market Capitalisation ($Million) Revenue ($Million) Net Profit ($Million) 
1995 1994 1995 1994 1995 1994 1995 1994 

Banking & Finance 15 15 45,342.5 47 394.2 19,1205 19,507.0 2,367.3 1,519.9 
Diversified Resources 5 6 35,083.6 32,589.6 9,990.6 9,756.7 1,108.1 733.6 
Media 21 21 27,436.5 29,069.8 8,430.9 8,022.5 933.5 1,182.1 
Diversified Industrials 13 12 17,681.2 25,142.9 13,393.59 12,373.2 676.5 636.6 
Other Metals 29 281 29,872.4 35,730.6 8,721.8 8,937.1 669.9 487.5 
Building Materials 14 18 13,571.1 15,453.2 10,762.7 10,446.1 617.6 352.6 
Retailing 19 23 10,596.8 15,453.2 21,803.1 19,114.4 530.6 353.4 
Property Trusts 33 28 12,304.4 10,108.0 846.8 604.3 488.6 261.0 
Paper & Packaging 7 6 19,652.9 13,874.1 8,366.9 7,239.8 468.9 592.3 
Miscellaneous Services 64 54 19,938.4 15,106.3 10,884.3 3,880.8 607.9 378.0 
Alcohol & Tobacco 9 11 7,066.6 9,209.5 475512 6,221.5 375.4 106.0 
Food & Household 16 15 9,046.1 8,743.1 6,986.4 5,307.0 269.0 239.5 
Developers & Contractors 18 17 6,433.6 6,798.8 3,590.2 2,731.1 255.9 170.0 
Transport 8 9 6,581.3 8,255.5 5,066.7 4,629.8 206.8 -252.6 
Engineering 18 19 3,465.0 4,545.6 3,5382:3 2,864.3 182.3 123.8 
Oil & Gas 17 19 7,970.6 9,762.1 1,236.0 3,629.9 180.7 278.6 
Micellaneous Industrials 39 53 4,331.8 13,241.9 3249.5 5,648.4 150.8 317.0 
Chemicals 7 7 4,089.2 5,026.7 2,501.3 2,244.2 133.2 131.6 
Entrepreneurs a 8 3,297.0 3,910.1 2,850.4 2,677.5 1323 100.0 
Insurance 8 7 3,783.0 3,781.0 3,654.9 3,097.6 88.0 235.9 
Solid Fuels 6 Z 2,330.5 3,144.9 730.2 1,132.1 31.1 113.0 
Investment & Finance Services 54 71 6,231.3 7,940.9 1,385:5 1,760.5 30.9 296.4 
Gold 76 43 18,039.8 17,406.7 2,946.7 2,333.9 -512.3 335.9 
Total 500 500 314,145.6 338,473.4 154,596.5 144,159.4 9,993.3 8,694.2 


Notes: (a) The 1995 data include 11 New Zealand and 5 Papua New Guinea/Fiji based companies. The 1994 data include 10 New Zealand and 6 Papua New 
Guinea/Fiji companies; 
(b) Market capitalisation is as at 5 p.m on March 16 for each respective year; 


(c) the results for the other indicators are based on the latest half-year results for that year. 
Source: Business Review Weekly. April 24, 1995: 80; April 25, 1994: 87. 
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financial collapses, soaring unemployment, ever ruthless competition and a more atomised 
polity/community, is being daily strengthened and dialectically extended out into the 
‘global market Swaggering to the fore of this spectacle, as Bell, S. (1993) has 
appreciated,: 
"Major sectors of capital, particularly in finance, mining and parts of 
agriculture continue to champion key parts of the economic rationalist, 
free-trade agenda. Conservatives like John Carroll may argue that 'there 
is a new spirit of co-operation' and evoke emotive images such as ‘we 
are all in this together' in his search for a new policy consensus. But the 
problem remains that the key sectors of capital which dominate 
Australia's political economy have no interest in such 
collectivistnationalist sentiments. Whilst supporting some forms of state 


intervention, they will vigorously resist any form of state regulation that 
seeks to compromise the free flow of trade or capital movements, or 


which substantially challenges corporate autonomy." 52 

Ironically, Bell, S. (1993) succumbed to the same genre of 'emotive 
images' that inveterate conservatives like John Carrol have fallen prey to, when the former 
author deplored a contemporary Australia which has 'no real national vision and it 
seems to be losing its sense of moral purpose' {my emphases} (Bell, S. (1993: 
51). Most unequivocally, most indubitably, Australia will not lose its 'sense of moral 
purpose' for it never had it to begin with, and is unlikely to discover it in the sty and swill 
of a post-settler neo-liberal capitalism, however much 'humanised'. There was nothing 
moral about invading a continent, butchering its inhabitants and attempting to herd the 
survivors of that Aboriginal holocaust into the not so gentle night of a social-Darwinian 
oblivion. There is still nothing moral about the continuing existence of a few Australians 
hoarding the wealth created by generations of workers who have toiled, suffered and even 
welcomed death as a respite from a life made unfortunate by the avariciousness of their 
social betters. There is to be sure, hardly anything moral about the infestation of mutually 
competitive and predatory academics who stalk the groves of a moribund antipodean 
Academe in search of admiration, status, power, research and travel grants, and an 
$80,000 a year professorship. Even less so are the yearly conscriptions of students of 


various categories to the privileged positions of being the proof readers of the 


52, Bell, S. (1993) ‘Economic Rationalism: Down or Out?' in Arena Magazine, Issue 
NO. 7 at pi. Bak. 
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unimaginative verbiage of these pedagogues, these supervisors and professors, of being 
their 'teachers’ aides’, their shoppers, their baggage collectors, drivers and tour guides, 
providers of cuddles, emotional support or sexual gratification and, that most supreme 
achievement of being an Australian student, to function as one of the legitimating and self- 


aggrandising devices in these mentors’ Meus Curriculum Vitae. 


An infantine white enclave with its reliably patronising and too often fatal 
attitude towards the ‘lesser breeds’, the materialisation of one of Australia's greatest 
‘national vision’ has surely been the state's entrenchment of the coveting of a resource rich 
land in the face of the geo-political tyranny of being so distant from 'home' (Blainey, 
1966). Institutionalised in the landmark Harvester judgement of 1907 which guaranteed a 
‘basic (Melbourne) wage' to all average white male workers, with their average white 
wives who would breed for their average white husbands and ‘the nation’, an average of 
three white children each (Brigden, Copland, Dyason, Giblin and Wickens, 1929), this 
Deakinite 'New Protectionism' which so esteemed mediocrity, conflated trade and labour 
market policies, and nurtured white supremacy, finally, mercifully, would begin to wane 
in the early 1970's. Australia For the White Man, the once jubilant catch-cry of the 
ensanguined dispossessors, would be officially disowned in 1973 through the formal 
abrogation of the White Australia policy. For all of that, white Australians do have it on 
good authority that they ought not be too hasty in abandoning themselves to a totally off- 
white, multiculturalised sensibility. Professor Julian Disney, a career philanthropist who 
now profitably heads the Centre for International Public Law at the Australian National 
University in Canberra, intimated to the attendees of an EPAC sponsored seminar on 
globalisation in September 1994 that the white supremacists who for decades orchestrated 
Australia's demographic policies may very well have been more astute than ordinarily 
imagined given that: 

"Despite recent growth in Asian migration, we remain an 
overwhelmingly Western culture. Yet the nearest substantial 
population with a similar culture is half the world away. It may be 
argued that this accentuates the need for us to understand and 


engage with Asian people and cultures. It can also, and compati- 
bly, be argued that it suggests we should 'market' our 
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distinctiveness, especially to Western businesses 
seeking a 'familiar' country from which to develop a 


foothold in the region." {my emphases} 53 

More attractive to business, to globally-roaming capitalists, Western or 
Eastern, white or yellow, them or us, familiar or alien, would have been the first stage of 
tariff cuts in 1973/74, by a sizeable 25 per cent 'across the board', and which heralded 
Australia's nouveau and fashionably hybridised 'vision' of Friedmanite monetarism, the 
Modigliani-Miller theorem, the efficient market hypothesis, competitive individualism/- 
groupism, internationalisation, neo-liberal accumulation and Francis Fukuyama.>4 It was, 
in fact, on 12 March 1991 that ex-Prime Minister Hawke along with then Treasurer 
Keating and the then Minister for Industry, Technology and Commerce, John Button, an 
erstwhile Research Officer with the British Trades Union Congress who is now the Chair- 
person of the Japan Australia Venture Capital Fund, jointly announced the end of pro- 
tectionism 'down under' in the Department of the Prime Minister and Cabinet's (1991) 
Building A Competitive Australia. The following year, in 1992, Australia's 
foreign investment regulations and controls were further liberalised, so much so that: 


"Previously, the foreign party had to demonstrate 'net economic 
benefits to Australia' for the proposal to be approved, whereas 
proposals now generally proceed unless it can be shown by the 


Government that they are not in the national interest." 56 


53. Disney, J. (1995) ‘Globalisation Issues: A Community Perspective' in 
Globalisation: Issues For Australia. Papers and Proceedings from an Economic 
Planning Advisory Commission (EPAC) seminar held in Canberra on September 15, 1994. 
Canberra: Australian Government Publishing Service at p. 210. 

54, For a more detailed, orthodox account, see Henderson, D. (1995) 'The Revival of 
Economic Liberalism: Australia in International Perspective' in The Australian 
Economic Review, 1st Quarter at pp. 59-85. A union perspective may be found in 
Belchamber, G. (9920 ASD £ han - Australian Trade Unions and 
Global Free Trade. Melbourne: Australian Council of Trade Unions. 


55. another life-long champion of the local proletariat, ex-Senator Button is also a 
Special Trade Representative of the Australian Government; the President of the 
Foundation for Australian Manufacturing Education; Patron of the Australian Quality 
Council; a member of the Australasian Advisory Board of the globally aggressive 
corporation, Asea Brown Boveri (the seventh largest multinational on the planet 
[Lloyd, P. 1995: 21]); and a Professorial Fellow of the Syme Faculty of Business and 
Economics at Monash University in Melbourne. 

56, Bureau of Industry Economics (1993) Multinationals and Governments: Issues 
and Implications for Australia. Research Report 49. Canberra: Australian 
Government Publishing Service at p. 170. 
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The rest of it, charted in an expanding 'market oriented' national strategy 
atlas which includes Kasper, Blandy, Freebairn, Hocking and O'Neill's (1980) Australia 
at the Crossroads: Our Choice to the Year 2000; the Australian Council of Trade 


Unions/Trade Development Council's (1987) Australia Reconstructed: ACTU/TDC 


Mission to Western Europe. A Report by the Mission Members to the 
ACTU and the TDC; Garnaut's (1989) Australia and the Northeast Asian 


Ascendancy; Access Economics and the Allen Consulting Group's (1991) Developing 
Australia's National Competitiveness; Argy's (1992) A Long Term Economic 
Strategy for Australia: Magic Pudding or Enduring Solutions?; the Business 
Council of Australia's (1993) Australia 2010: Creating the Future Australia; the 
Task force on Regional Development's (1994) Developing Australia: A Regional 
Perspective; Working Nation (1994a, 1994b); and Creative Nation: Common- 
wealth Cultural Policy (1994), is now all history. It is a history, a pursuit of the initial 
so-called German Wirtschaftwunder (economic miracle) and the later so-called 'Asian 
miracle', which celebrates the fact that: 


"There has been an increase in the extent of two-way flows (of 
multinationals) in many countries, an increase in the complexity of 
production patterns and in the international trade of the outputs of 
affiliates in other countries and a growing concentration in certain 
manufacturing and service industries....Barriers to international 
flows of direct investment have fallen as almost all countries have 
removed or relaxed restrictions on capital movements in the 1980s 
and 1990s. Throughout the OECD countries and most of the Third 
World and recently in countries of the former Soviet Union and 
East Europe there has been a deregulation of financial markets and 
a steady relaxation of national restriction on the inward (and in 
some cases outward) movement of capital flows and capital 
income service payments, and they have moved towards national 
treatment. All of the APEC countries have liberalised the 
movement of foreign capital in some respects at some time in the 
1980s or 1990s, some of them quite strongly, for example, 
Canada, Korea, the People's Republic of China, and New 
Zealand....As a result of the change in attitudes towards 
multinationals, some governments have given incentives to foreign 
corporations to locate their activities and to invest in the country. 
These include tax holidays, duty-free imports of intermediate and 
capital inputs, and the subsidised sale of land, infrastructure and 
other services....in broad terms, the multinationals investing in 
Australia and Australian firms investing abroad look similar to 
those in other OECD countries....Similarly, the policies of the 
Australian government have broadly followed the trends in other 
countries with liberalisation of the controls on entry of foreign 
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investors and some measures to promote and support foreign 
direct investments." 51 


The touted uniqueness of the Australian formation, with its bunyip defiance 
of 'capitalism as a system with a basic orientation discoverable in all its individual national 
embodiments' (Heilbroner, 1992: 5), viz. of greed, of competitive acquisitiveness, of 
endless accumulation and of more corporate profits, presents itself, in reality, all too 
oppositely as the idiosyncratisation of a globally abiding logic whose long boom of 1949 
to 1973, with its low levels of inflation and unemployment, and its annual average growth 
rate of up to 5 per cent, came to an abrupt end in the world recession of 1974/75. When in 
the same financial year, the Gross World Product (GWP) plummeted to zero, the tinsel of 
a white Australian culturo-sociality could barely clothe the progressive emergence of 
record unemployment levels; increasing real poverty; staggering corporate profits and the 
extraordinary wealth accruing to individuals and families whose names would appear in 
‘Rich Lists’. A new jukurrpa, an avant-garde discourse for 'the nation’ and a freshly 
minted eudemonism for all Australians had to again make sense of, indeed, had to re- 
legitimate as a class struggle ‘from above’, the ‘poverty amidst plenty' (Weisband, 1989) 
of the restructuring, the transnationalisation and the globalisation of the Australian political 
economy. In effect, of its greater interiorisation by the evolving/constituted capitalist 
world-system and not, as one of this country's cleverest raconteurs, Hugh Mackay, 
soothsaid, in his asininely voluntarist conclusion, that: "Australia will become what we 
make of it, because the matter is in no-one's hands but ours. "58 One fine tomorrow, 
Mackay and the other similarly-minded members of Australia's predominantly white, 
predictably middle-class, and incurably petit-bourgeois intelligentsia, will all graduate 
from their rustic confabulations and, finally, decisively, appreciate that we, that the 
matter, that ours, cannot be so easily restricted to various provincial ambitions of, and 


for, the island continent 'down under'. We, Mackay should be instructed, stands for 


57, Lloyd, P. (1995) ‘The Nature of Globalisation in Globalisation: Issues For 
Australia. Papers and Proceedings from an Economic Planning Advisory Commission 
(EPAC) seminar held in Canberra on September 15, 1994. op. cit. at pp. 20-21 and 28. 
58, Mackay, H. (1993) Reinventing Australia: The Mind and Mood of Australia 
in the 90s. Pymble: Collins Angus & Robertson Publishers Pty. Ltd. at p. 298. 
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humanity, for the human race. The matter is the human condition. Ours is the wealth of 
the human species, albeit that is principally ‘locked up' in so-called First World countries 
like Australia, and hoarded in the bank accounts and share portfolios of notables like Dame 
Leonie Kramer, like Brian Loton, like Bill Kelty’s 'mates', Lindsay Fox and Solomon 
Lew, and all the rest of the vultures and parasites 'down under’, great and small. As 
Australia is reconstructed, reinvented and renovated, from within and from without, so 
too, and so much then, of the world is also thereby fabricated anew, not however as the 
one human world whose inalienable center is the needs of all, of the species, but as the 
lived First, Second, Third and emerged Fourth worlds whose backcloth is capital 
accumulation and whose demonic normality is the 'culture-ideology of consumerism’ 
(Sklair, 1991: 6, 75-77, 129-69). With the 'salarisation' and domestication of the braying 
intellectuals of neo-modernity and with their compliant transformation, among other 
things, into career Socialists, professional Revolutionaries and strategic Feminists, the 
'New Leviathan’ of a neo-liberal and global capitalism is even more unfettered. Its agenda 
of conflict and its normative axioms of 'world best practice’, ‘continuous improvement’, 
‘bench marking’ and 'the market’ are the more privileged, routinised and naturalised, so 
much so that: 

"the ‘competitive’ environment of global capitalism is used as the 

reason to restrain workers' and consumers' demands for this or that 

advance in their conditions. The looming presence of the 'goose' of 

capital investment is invoked; if demands are too expansive, investors 

might lay the ‘golden egg' of jobs in some other less demanding 

Jurisdiction....The hegemony of capitalist culture, and the perceived 

realities of political choice are such that the given structure of choice 

appears to be rational, inevitable, ‘natural’. There is often no ‘politics’, 

that is, no large scale conflict or explicit contention about this structure 

of choice, because it has been accepted by potentially contending 


parties before public agendas are constructed. There is a 'pre-political' 
process which constructs the public at and thus predisposes 
” 9 


'politics' to a narrowed set of choices. 
Whether the conflicts, antagonisms, contradictions and crises of historical 
capitalism are theorised as (i) a class struggle, the outcome of which may be expressed 


across an inversely correlated continuum of the collective potency of labour and the rate of 


59. Ross, R. and Trachte, K. (1990) Global Capitalism: The New Leviathan. 


Albany (N.Y): State University of New York Press at p. 9. 
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corporate profits; (ii) the tendency for the organic composition of capital to rise and, 
correlatively, for profits to decline; (iii) the so-called ‘realisation failures’ with rises or falls 
in profits being dependent upon the conditions under which surplus product are extracted; 
or (iv) a ‘restructuring crisis' necessitating a newer constellation of the strategic inter- 
relations of capital, state and labour (Ross, R. and Trachte, 1990: 20-37), from the point 
of view of the daily grind of commodity production, from the boardrooms of the major 
corporations, what matter most are neither the elegant theorems nor the ephemeral means, 
but the pragmatic end, profits. The 'bottom line’, by any other name, is the bottom line. 
Whether expressed as annual, or as half-yearly results as in Table 4.3 above, the point, as 
always, is to increase corporate revenue, decrease outgoing costs, particularly the cost of 
labour, and increase profits from thousands to millions to billions to trillions and so on of 
dollars. Substantively, the corporate attention to the Machiavellian imperatives, to the 
Hobbesian exigencies, and to the Benthamite practicalities of capital accumulation through 
the social embeddedness of economic, political and cultural action in Australia, apes 
and instances overseas endeavours.©9 Whatever may be the locational icons, the particular 
antipodean ethnologies, and the liberal-democratic gloss of Australia's conservative, liberal 
or social democratic parliamentarism, the supreme feat of which is to deconstruct entire 
classes/collectivities into atomised juridical/voting citoyens with each being the fictive 
equal of the other, the logic of globally-abiding capital and its 'profit optimising’ sensi- 
bility appears, and is exacted, in the epoch of 'world best practice’, as all the more 
indomitably so. Such is the practical, concrete, thesis of the class struggle 'from above' 
‘down under’. Arguably, the ether of the capitalist world-economy is not so much 'culture 
and normative integration’ as self-sufficient phenomena as it is the relational acculturation 
of the cash-nexus which underwrites the commodification of existence and which 
references, manifests and mediates 'political-military power and market interdependence' 
(Chase-Dunn, 1990: 88).6! Under the ideological auspices and assorted analogues of 
60. A contextualisation of ‘social embeddedness' may be found in Zukin, S. and 


DiMaggio, P. (1990) (eds.) Structures of Capital: The Social Organization of 
the Economy. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 


61. For Chase-Dunn (1990): "The institutions and ideologies we inherit not only 
empower us, they also constrain us and reinforce structures of domination. Structures 


| 


ee 


er 
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'reindustrialisation' and 'recapitalising capitalism’ (Useem, 1990: 285), the entire world, 
the whole of society, so many parcellised sovereignties and economies as well as particular 
cultural enclaves are being daily swept into, and interiorised, by the bourgeois world- 
system. Through these processes of interiorisation or delocalisation, the constitutive 
interfluence of the situational, institutional and systemic levels of power, as socio-political 
expressions of class-based power (Wright, 1994: 93), are further extended, intensified, as 
is the class struggle 'from above'. Harmonious disharmonies; convivial conflicts; moral 
immoralities; and benevolent hypocrisies, these are the enigmatic motifs and syntheses of a 
mode of generalised commodity production whose differentia specifica is class 
exploitation and whose operational rationale is social production for private gains. 
Incipiently, teleologically and substantively world-systemic, the capitalist mode of 
production is prima facie ‘characterised in its extended reproduction, by a two-fold 
tendency: to reproduce itself within the social formation in which it takes root and 
establishes its dominance, and to expand outside of this formation: the two aspects of this 
tendency act(ing) simultaneously’ (Poulantzas, 1974: 42). More exhaustively, the 
effectivity of historical capitalism as post-feudal entelechy; as a congenitally global, world 
happening; theoretically and practically ramifies as co-determinative and co-dependent 
relations of commodification, with its repertoire of external and internal 
colonisations/dominions and their legitimating apocrypha. It ingathers so many 'near' and 
‘far flung’ polities/communities to an organising aesthetic of endless accumulation and a 
metropolitan ‘interior’ which is itself in a state of spatio-temporal and culturo-political flux. 
A volatile, anarchic, extravaganza and a structured dialectic of the ‘inner’ (national) and 
‘outer’ (post-statal), capitalism is, undeniably, the ‘entanglement of all peoples in the net 
of the world market, and, with this, the growth of the international character of the 


capitalist regime’ (Marx, 1867: 929). Faultlessly generous in the distribution of each and 


of power mould the cultural heritages which individuals receive....The very process 
by which individuals are confronted with competing and contradictory cultural 
elements, and the decisions between alternative possibilities, builds an element of 
freedom into the daily reconstitution of consciousness. Large-scale processes may 
Carry on according to a systemic logic which seems to steamroll across individuals, 
but individuals and groups of people nevertheless choose their actions." See Chase- 
Dunn, C. (1990) Global Formation: Structures of the World-Economy. Cambridge 
(Mass.) Basil Blackwell Inc. at p. 89. 
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every one of its evils; ever surreptitious in the apportionment of its boons and 
beneficences; the hideous implosions, explosions, crises, and dysfunctionalities of such a 
system are thus ever more internationalised, transnationalised and globalised. The growing 
cognitive discrepancies between the concrete is-ness of an ever-broadening, ever- 
ingathering praxis of capitalist exploitation and the hegemonically inflected and mystifying 
representations of these practices further compound the foundational estrangements of 


such a bourgeois sociality. 


CHAPTER 5 


LIBERTY, FREEDOM AND NODDY'S BIG BOOK OF COMPETITION 


Introduction 


If BHP can retain the imprimatur of being the Big Australian, and can be 
hailed by the Australian Broadcasting Commission's (ABC) Business Report program 
for being "the company most central to our (Australia's) development, and some would 
say, our development as a nation",| notwithstanding that over 20 per cent of its shares are 
held in non-Australian ownership; that it has ‘production operations’ in 25 countries, with 
plants and offices in 40, with some 25 per cent of its workforce located overseas 
(Stewardson, 1995);2 and that it has consigned thousands of 'tiny' Australians to the 
scrapheap of unemployment, then it is also possible to believe that when Western Mining 
Corporation Holdings Limited invoked the Dieri Association, an Aboriginal 'tribe' of 


recent vintage, it did not do so with a primary view of securing access to vital underground 


1. Business Report. Radio National, Australian Broadcasting Corporation (ABC). 
Friday 24 March 1995. Interviewed on the same program, the Managing Director of BHP, 


John Prescott, asserted that: "Australia needs a clear vision of what it wishes to 
achieve as a nation and that vision should be expressed in terms of how the people of 
this nation should benefit....We need to improve our infrastructure. We need to 


improve our competitiveness by improving both our labour and our capital 
productivity. We need to continue to invest. We need to be smarter. We need to 
increase our commitment to research and innovation. We certainly need to build our 
education system and we need to improve particularly the infrastructure that handles 
Our exports....Australia is at the cross-roads, it does have some fairly tough 
decisions to make." 


2, According to BHP's Chief Economist: "Having become a global company, we shall 
remain one, for the same basic reasons - namely the need to continue our growth 
having outgrown our home Australian market; the economies of supplying competitively 
to an international market; the spreading of risk by diversification both by product 
and by eounmtany ¢ and downstream development to secure markets 
internationally....though our heads may require us to be global, our hearts are still 
Australian and many of us still call Australia home as well as head office." See 
Stewardson, R. (1995) "The Globalistion of BHP' in al Ti ion: Iss for 
Australia. op. cit. at p. 59: 
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water, to the 13 million litres that Western Mining daily requires for its billion dollar silver, 
gold, copper and uranium mines at Olympic Dam near Roxby Downs, South Australia. 
Believably then, Western Mining's 1993 consultative agreement with the ascripted Dieri 
Land Council, in combination with the subsequent filing of Dieri land claims with the 
Commonwealth's Native Title Tribunal by the James Noonan firm of barristers and 
solicitors, a Darwin-based firm which Western Mining employs for its Northern Territory 
legal work, has more to do with the advancement of Aboriginal land rights in the wake of 
the 'Mabo' High Court decisions than with the 4 billion or so tonnes of copper and 
uranium ore which Olympic Dam is expected to yield over its 'mining life' (Hine, 1993; 
Sydney Morning Herald. July 31, 1993: 35; The Australian. July 14, 1993; 
February 8, 1994: 39; Western Mining Corporation Holdings Limited, 1994; The 
Advertiser. January 14, 1995: 22; Background Briefing, ABC Radio National, 5 
March 1995).3 Perhaps too, the views of Hugh Morgan, the $700,000 a year Managing 
Director of Western Mining, and shared by his 'off-sider', Ray Evans, a self-confessed 
"Burkean/Oakshotian Conservative",4 may be also accepted at face-value when Morgan 
concluded his acceptance speech for the 1989 Adam Smith award as follows: 


"Adam Smith and his great friends and contemporaries, David Hume, 
Edmund Burke, Samuel Johnson, gave us an understanding of liberty 
and its incommensurable value. I have argued that the corporation is the 
friend of liberty, not because the people in them are heroes, but because 
it is in a free society that these institutions flourish best. Conversely, 
without the corporations, there will be no free society. We 


3, See again footnote 3 in Chapter 2 of this thesis for references in the literature 
with respect to the 'Mabo debate’. 


4. Ray Evans, Executive Officer, Western Mining Corporation Holdings Limited. 
Personal“ Tpterview with othe sAuthor of -this= Thesis 1993/94. A past 
President of the Australian Labor Party (ALP) club at the University of Melbourne in 
1967 who was rightly branded as a reactionary for supporting Australia's involvement 
in the Vietnam War, Evans is also the President of the H.R. Nicholls Society, so- 
named after a Ballarat gold-digger who turned journalist and later became the Editor 
of the Mercury, a Tasmanian newspaper. A New-Right clique committed to the 
atomisation of the Australian Industrial Relations system, the anti-collectivism of 
the Society is euphemistically worded in the second aim of its Memorandum of 
Association as follows: "To support the reform of Australian industrial relations 
with the aim of promoting the rule of law in respect of employers and employee 
organisations alike, the right of individuals to contract freely for the supply and 
engagement of their labour by mutual agreement, and the necessity for labour 
relations to be conducted in such a way as to promote economic development in 
Australia." See H.R. Nicholls Society (1994) A Profile. Melbourne: H.R. Nicholls 
Society at p: 1. 
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have a duty, as devotees of Adam Smith, to argue for liberty and to 
support it wherever we can." {my emphases} 5 


Presumably, the bigger and more globally outreaching these bourgeois 
corporations are, and the more compelling, absolute and inexorable is their presence within 
the local or global polity/community, the more, therefore, that Australians, indeed 
humanity itself, will be emancipated. Rather than less activity; rather than less 
development, less millions of dollars in profits; rather than a contracting market 
capitalisation of Morgan's Western Mining as well as its environing solid fuels, oil and 
gas, diversified industrials, other metals industries and beyond (see again Table 4.3 in the 
previous chapter), what 'the nation' needs and what it should demand, is therefore not 
less, but more millions, more billions, and more trillions, of dollars of Liberty, Freedom 


and Charles Copeman. 


When, in the 1994 financial year, Western Mining disbursed to its directors 
and executive officers whose income exceeded $100,000, a total sum of over $15 Million; 
North Limited, an aggregate amount of $17.2 Million; Renison Goldfields Consolidated 
(RGC) Limited, a total of $13.1 Million; Conzinc Riotinto Australia (CRA) Limited, $12.4 
Million (1993 financial data); Minproc Holdings Limited, $11.9 Million (1993) data; Shell 
Australia Limited, $8.6 Million (1993); Woodside Petroleum Ltd., $6.3 Million; Caltex 
Australia Limited, $5.5 Million (1993); Santos Limited, $5.4 Million (1993); Woodside 
Petroleum Limited, $4.7 Million (1993); Comalco Limited, $4 Million (1993); Coal & 
Allied Limited, $3 Million (1993); Pasminco Limited, $2.3 Million; QCT Resources 
Limited, $2.3 Million; Alcoa of Australia Limited, $2 Million (1993);6 and Kidston Gold 
Mines Limited, $1.1 Million (1993); rightly, morally, then, all of the single digit figures 


should be doubled, and all those that are double, tripled, then further doubled, further 


5, Morgan, H. (1989) Liberty and the Corporation. Acceptance speech for the 1989 
Adam Smith Award, Menzies Hotel, Sydney on 20 March 1989, at p. 7. A copy of this 
speech is available from the H.R Nicholls Society, P.O. Box 424, Market Street, 
Melbourne Vic. 3000. 


6. The figures for Alcoa do not include the remunerations of its executives. 
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tripled again and so on ever more./ In that exponentialisation, liberty and freedom will be 
in such abundance that the thousands of unemployed, the poor, the oppressed, the 
exploited and the homeless, including the severely disaffected who rummage through the 
rubbish bins around Central Railway Station in this country's wealthiest city, Sydney, to 
look for discarded plastic shopping bags so as to wrap their bare feet in winter, will all feel 


a growing joie de vivre and an improving sense of individual autonomy. 


Of course, some companies have, within their own particular sectors, 
contributed far more 'freedom' to the Australian polity/community, and at different 
historical periods of their corporate existence, than others. In Figure 5.1 on the next page, 
for example, it can be readily appreciated that CRA Limited exemplifies this type of 
contributor. A mining, development and investment company, CRA has, either of its own 
accord or through its subsidiaries and associated companies, substantial interests in 
copper, iron ore, lead, zinc, silver, aluminium, diamonds, coal and salt. In turn, CRA is 
itself but an entity of the globally formidable Rio Tinto conglomerate. From CRA's 
corporate 'birth' in January 1961 to its maturity in the late 1980's, the corporation's once 
dominant shareholder, the London-based Rio Tinto Zinc (RTZ) Corporation Plc., has 
reduced its share ownership of CRA from 90.1 per cent in 1962 to 49 per cent in 1986 so 
that CRA would become more strategically 'Australian'. From the middle of 1988 
onwards when CRA and North Broken Hill Holdings Ltd. merged their marketing and 
smelting activities with respect to their respective lead and zinc operations, forming as a 
result, Pasminco Limited, the value of CRA shares began to overtake the All Mining 
Index, and more decisively so since 1989, the value of CRA shares has consistently 
outstripped that Index (see Figure 5.1). Whilst CRA's contribution to the greater freedom 


of 'the nation’ has been thus validated by 'the market', by the foremost arbiter of all 


7. These financial data are consolidated, that is, they show disbursements for 
directors/executives of the parent company and all of its subsidiaries as a group or 
economic entity. The amounts are derived from either the 1994 or 1993 annual reports 
of their respective corporations. 1993 figures are so indicated in the text of the 
thesis. 
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hitherto libertatem, such a felicitous occurrence cannot be said to have resulted through a 
mere conventional process of causation, but rather, it has occurred interfluently, 
dialectically. The Chief Executive Officer of CRA, Melbourne-based John Ralph, also the 
Chairperson of Comalco, the Deputy Chairperson of the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia, the Presidents of the Australasian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy and of the 
Australia Japan Business Co-operation Committee, the ex-President of the Business 


Council of Australia, an honoured member of the Executive Committee of the Australian 


FIGURE 5.1: CRA SHARE PRICE AND ALL MINING INDEX 


| 1987 
| 


Source: CRA Limited (1993: 37) 


Mining Industry Council, a member of the Board of Management of the University of 
Melbourne's Graduate School of Management, of the Prime Minister's Science and 
Engineering Council, a Patron of the Australian Quality Council and a director of Foster's 
Brewing Group Ltd. as well as of Coal & Allied Industries Ltd, was all too conscious of 
the holistic kaizen which informs CRA's lived paradigm when he announced that: 


"We are all on the same team, working toward the same goals and we 
must all be free to contribute creatively to the success of our 
businesses. We want to be winners together....CRA('s) management 
process, based on continuous improvement principles, is yielding 
concrete results....1 would like to stress that an important part of our 
management process philosophy is to encourage a commonality of 
interest among all people who work in our businesses. We are 
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promoting managerial behaviour that breaks down distractions and 
differentiations between classes of employees; we want coaches not 
bosses.” 8 
Not only, it seems, does CRA ennoble society through its 'freedom-added' 
balance sheets, and through the higher value of its share prices on the local stock 
exchange, within the lebenstraum of the corporation itself, a ‘liberty-adding' culture 
flourishes. Paradoxically, Donald (Don) Carruthers, CRA's ex-Chairperson of 
Bougainville Copper Limited and a director of the company since 1989 who is retained by 
the corporation as a consultant, has insisted that the "social ethics" which underpin "the 
corporate culture at CRA" will only continue to thrive so long that, within the outlying 
'society' in which CRA operates, obviously the world, "tribalism as the biggest problem 
today is always and swiftly tackled."9 Ensconced in groups of every description; dispirited 
by the ‘institutional sclerosis’ of ‘distributional coalitions', with its well documented 
regressive effects, among other countries, on Australia's international competitiveness (eg 
Olson, 1982, 1984); individuals, Australians, human beings, are all in constant danger of 
becoming 'tribalised', and to such an extent that they will become insupportably oblivious 
of the a priori truth that: “everyone is responsible to himself (sic.) and to the rest of 
society and not to some concept." 10 No clearer demonstration of the perniciousness of this 
discursive 'groupism' and unhealthy neo-modern Madisonism could be exemplified by 
Carruthers than his own vexing “involvement with the unfortunate Bougainville issue, the 


troubles, in Papua New Guinea, in the North Solomons."11 Don Carruthers has no 
SN Re lshe ow 21993) ‘Chief Executive's Review' in CRA Limited Report to 
Shareholders 1993. Melbourne: CRA Limited at pp. 7-8. 

7) benald (Don)! Carruthers. Ex-Chairperson of Bougainville Copper Limited; ex- 
Director of Conzine Riotinto Australia (CRA) Limited; and a Consultant to CRA. 
Personal Interview with the Author of this Thesis 1993/94. 


10. Donald (Don) Carruthers. ibid. 


11. Donald (Don) Carruthers. ibid. For more extensive: accounts of "the troubles", see 


Amnesty International (1990) Papua New Guinea: Human Rights Violations on 
Bougainville 1989-1990. London: International Secretariat, Amnesty International; 


Spriggs, M: and Denoon D. (1992) (eds.) The Bougainville Crisis: 1991 Update. 
Political and Social Change Monograph 16. Canberra: Research School of Pacific 
Studies, Australian National University; Amnesty International (1993) Papua New 
Guinea: "Under the Barrel of a Gun": Bougainville 1991 to 1993. London: 
International Secretariat, Amnesty International; and Australian Parliamentary 
Delegation to Bougainville (1994) Bougainville: A Pacific Solution. Report of 
the Visit of the Australian Parliamentary Delegation to Bougainville, 18-24 April 
1994. Canberra: Australian Government Publishing Service. A sample of the analyses by 
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doubts that precisely because of the growing salience of a groupistic sensibility on 
Bougainville island, here in Australia, more generally on the planet, and all too predictably 
engendered, exacerbated, by "Western Lefties”, billions of dollars in copper production in 
Bougainville have been brought to a reactionary halt.!2 Obviously, for the board of 
Western Mining Corporation Holdings Limited to have summoned forth the so-called 
'Dieri Aboriginal Tribe’ so as to safeguard, in the post-Terra Nullius era of Mabo, 
Western Mining's copper and uranium mining operations at Olympic Dam, Sir Arvi Parbo, 
the Chairperson of Western Mining and a previous Chairperson of BHP (1989-1992); 
Hugh Morgan, Western Mining's vociferous neo-Smithian Managing Director; the 
Vaucluse celebrity, Dame Leonie Kramer and her fellow directors at Western Mining, 
could all, therefore, be properly suspected, if not execrated, for being 'Western Lefties' 
themselves. With the loss of individual responsibility and autonomy by the 'tribalised' 
Bougainvilleans, and with the enforced closure of CRA's copper mining operations at 
Panguna, neither Papua New Guineans nor Australians have, as an indubitable result, 
benefited as much as each 'nation' ought to otherwise have. Sorely needed education, 
health services, as well as an array of vital infrastructures which would have "tremen- 
dously benefited the locals in Bougainville"|3 have all had to be put in abeyance. As 


Carruthers had previously noted in his oral evidence to the Commonwealth government’s 


more obviously Western Lefties may be found in Cass, P. (1992) 'A Comparison of 
the Coverage of the Bougainville Civil War in the Australian and the Times of PNG' in 
Australian Journalism Review, VOL. 14, No. 2 at pp. 79-90; Layton, S. (1992) 
'Fuzzy-Wuzzy Devils: Mass Media and the Bougainville Crisis' in ontemporar 

Pacific, VOL. 4, No. 2 at pp. 299-323; Wesley-Smith, T. and Ogan, E. (1992) ‘Copper, 


Glass, and (Crrsis; Changing Relations of Production in Bougainville’ 1030) 
Contemporary Pac ELC Olin mia 7 NO 92 cis Pp 6245267 EnTrIgAC, TE. (1994) 


‘Australia's War for Mining Company Profits. The Bougainvillle Conflict and CRA 
Limited' in Green Left Weekly. February 9 at p. 3; Fraser, M. (1994) ‘Bougainville 
Deadlock" an Eureka (Street, VOL. 4, No.4 at p. 387 and Lafitte, G. (1994) “Top 
Down Bottom Up: The Colonel Takes the Rap. Colonel Leo Nuia, Papua New Guinea Defence 
Force, and the 'Four Corners' Programme on Bougainville' in Arena, No. 96 at pp. 25- 
30. For a very brief and insightful review of A PNG Officer's Bougainvillle 
Campaign Diary, published in 1994 and written by Captain Y. A. Liria of the Papua 
New Guinea Army, see Watts, M. (1994) ‘Bougainville Soldier' in Arena Magazine, No. 
nat pe BTs 


12. Donald (Don) Carruthers. Ex-Chairperson of Bougainville Copper Limited; ex- 
Director of Conzinc Riotinto Australia (CRA) Limited; and a Consultant to CRA. 


Personal Interview with the Author of this Thesis 1993/94. 


13. Donald (Don) Carruthers. ibid. 
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Papua New Guinea sub-Committee of the Australian Joint Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Defence and Trade in 1990: 


"The experience we have had in Bougainville is illustrative of the 
difficulty and complexity that a very primitive country has in trying to 
catch up quickly with the rest of the world." 14 


With the sabotage of CRA's Panguna copper mine and its related 
infrastructure by "the rebels" at the end of November and December 1988, and again in 
April and May 1989, the closure of this source of Morganian liberty in 1989, and the 
eventual evacuation of all non-Bougainvillean employees from the island on 28 February 
1990, has meant that "the locals" themselves have been made the victims of a retrogressive 
politics of post-colonial factionalism. These black primitives, these black Fuzzy-Wuzzies, 
these noble savages, have become the ideological pawns of 'Western Lefties' who lack all 
appreciation of true liberty, true freedom and the march of human progress. By the mid- 
1990's, what other more definitive utterances could be added to Carruthers's own deep 
concerns about such a reactionary politics of outside meddling by 'Lefties' than his "very 
well stated position" to the attendees of a 1991 Canberra conference on 'the Bougainville 
crisis’ thus: 


"Before the crisis, the North Solomons was the most prosperous 
province next to the National Capital District. While much of the 
economic activity was concentrated in the area most influenced by the 
mine, nevertheless there was a better than average road and 
communications system, better than average education and health 
facilities, and a provincial government system that worked much better 
than most. These things cost money, and it will be difficult to re- 
establish and maintain the earlier standards achieved without income 
from mining....Companies can operate only under the mandate and 
control of properly constituted governments....Whether mining 
operations will resume on Bougainville will be for a number of parties 
to decide - not least Bougainvilleans....criticism of the company has 
come mainly from people who have never built or developed anything; 
and some of them have demonstrated, in fact, that their principal talent 
is destruction....It will be of paramount importance, therefore, that 
Bougainvilleans sort out among themselves what sort of future they 
want. It also needs to be realised that much wealth has been destroyed, 
and that a resumed mining operation will not be able to provide for all 
stake-holders on the same scale as it did before. That having been said, 
however, we Still believe that it will be better from everyone's point of 


14. Donald (Don) Carruthers, Group Executive and Director of CRA Limited and 
Chairperson of Bougainville Copper Limited. Testimony to the Papua New Guinea sub- 
Committee of the Joint Committee on Foreign Affairs, Defence and Trade. Wednesday, 26 
September 1990. Canberra: Official Hansard Report at p. 432. 
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view for the operations to be restored. For this to happen, everyone 
involved will need to be pulling in the same direction.” 15 


Paradoxically, Carruthers's (1992) plea for a post-tribal 'pulling in the same 
direction', presumably from the God-favoured elites who ambulate the highest peaks of 
the Rio Tinto conglomerate right down to the primitive black Fuzzy-Wuzzies who pine 
after white progress and fully franked dividends, may prove somewhat difficult to achieve 
in practice. Indeed, dauntingly so. Quite apart from the potent example of peer 
corporations like Western Mining conscripting otherwise neo-modern individuals to 
comport themselves as members of an Aboriginal tribe, many of the 500 or so Australian 
companies that are domiciled in Papua New Guinea have themselves subverted their own 
pristine corporate individualism. At considerable expense, these companies now exist as 
corporate tribes and clans, each 'group' with its own protective security force, each 'tribe' 
more determined than the other to attenuate the 'law and order situation' in Papua New 
Guinea as it impinges upon their respective 'feudal' interests (McLellan, D. H. 1990: 
915). More intractable still are those two Papua New Guinean 'super tribes' - the have 
and the have-nots - which daily embed the collision of bourgeois and proletariat interests 
in that part of the world and which accelerate the breakdown of traditional village life 
consequent upon the ubiquitous intrusion of a resources-based capitalism in that country. 
Thrown into a stark relief against the traditional patterns of reciprocity, of bordered 
solidarity, and of a face-to-face sociality which was more or less embedded in a tradition 
of giving as the manifestation of ultimate opulence, rather than hoarding, Papua New 
Guinea's neo-colonial class structuration, with its growing class conflicts, with its 
possessed and dispossessed, its empowered and disempowered, and its enfranchised and 
disenfranchised are, arguably, no more 'tribal' than the class antagonisms within the 
Australian polity/community are themselves incurably groupistic. Robert Prosser, a senior 
Partner in the Port Moresby branch of Coopers & Lybrand in Papua New Guinea barely 


deconstructed Carruthers's amphictyonic thesis when the former accounted for ‘the 


15. Carruthers, D. (1992) ‘Bougainville - The Future for the Mining Operation' in 
Spriggs, M. and Denoon D. (1992) (eds.) The Bougainville Crisis: 1991 Update. 


op. cit. at pp. 84-86 and 90-91. 
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troubles’, for 'the situation’, for 'the law and order situation’ in Papua New Guinea, when 
he confessed to the Papua New Guinea sub-Committee of the Australian Joint Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, Defence and Trade, that: 


"Most of the rascals are unemployed youths. About 55,000 youths 
leave school each year and there is very little chance of employment. So 
they are disaffected youths for that reason. They are youths who are 
letting out their frustrations, not just on the expatriates but also on the 
well-to-do Papua New Guineans. It is not really an expatriate targeted 
problem; it is a well-to-do problem. Obviously, most of the expatriates 
are well-to-do so they seem to get hit, but a significant number of 
Papua New Guineans are also affected....It is a sort of class 
problem....The breakdown (in law and order) that affects the 
expatriates and the well-to-do Papua New Guineans is not really tribal 
conflict." {my emphases} 16 


It may be useful to add here that in her evidence before the same sub- 
Committee some three months later, Professor Helen Hughes, then Executive Director of 
the Centre for Development Studies at the Australian National University in Canberra, 
concluded in favour of a similar 'jobs' prescription for the black Fuzzy Wuzzies, and more 
emphatically so, when she argued that: 


"For the man, woman and child in the village, conditions are worse 
today than they were at independence (September 1975). That is in 
spite of some marked development in the agricultural and mineral 
sector....We are very concerned at not only the lack of poverty 
alleviation but the declining equity in income distribution....we would 
agree with the discussion we heard as we came into the Committee 
meeting that the problem in Papua New Guinea is jobs. That is the 
main problem. If there was a more rapid growth of employment, many 
of the problems of poverty, income distribution and growth would 
disappear. We have been devoting our attention to working out how 
eo bec employment in both rural and urban areas might come 
about." 


For those who always seen through the 'book' integrity of academics and 
the instrumental rationality of their point de vue, it will come as no surprise to discover that 
whilst Hughes has continued to draw on her ample professorial salary, enjoyed the perks 


of her office, including the exclusive social networks, the 'frequent-flyer-points' 


16, Robert Prosser. Partner of Coopers and Lybrand, Port Moresby, Papua New Guinea. 
Testimony to the Papua New Guinea sub-Committee of the Joint Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, Defence and Trade. Monday, 27 August 1990. Canberra: Official Hansard Report 
at Dp. LAS —i 7 is 


LY. Sée Hughes's testimony to the Papua New Guinea sub-Committee of the Joint 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, Defence and Trade. Wednesday, 21 November 1990. 
Canberra: Official Hansard Report at pp. 1327-28. 
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conferences and seminars, and further enlarged her Meus Curriculum Vitae through 
authoring yet more petit-bourgeois prescriptions for the less fortunate of this world, the 
‘well-to-do problem' in Papua New Guinea, as Prosser conceptualised it, has not only 
worsened, it has become institutionally entrenched. On 14 July 1995, the Executive Board 
of the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the Papua New Guinea government entered 
into a 'Stand-by-Arrangement' for $US110.4 Million, with that government agreeing, 
among other things, that it would refrain from having an annual budget deficit of more 
than 1 per cent of GDP so long as that Arrangement remains in force. Three days earlier, 
on 11 July 1995, the Loan Committee of the World Bank had approved an Economic 
Recovery Loan 'package' for Papua New Guinea, which provided inter alia for: 
"a restructuring of the public service including the reduction of the 
labour force by about 7.5% or 4,300 employees;....trade liberalisation 
and refraining from granting administrative protection, as well as 
reducing high levels of protection granted in the past; the restructuring 
of the tax system to widen the tax base through a general sales tax or a 
value added tax;....the commercialisation, corporatisation and 
privatisation of Government owned and controlled economic entities 
and enterprises." 18 
Whilst the mortgaging of Papua New Guinea to transnational capital will be 
returned to later, involving as that process does one very Grand Fromage of Australia’s 
chattering/scribbling ‘class', Professor Ross Garnaut from the Australian National 
University in Canberra, for now it ought to be stressed that historical capitalism - be it 
white, yellow or black - does not create 'jobs' because human beings need ‘jobs’. 
Capitalists do not summon legions of wage-earners because they are deeply moved to 
realise the Maslowian possibilities of every member of the proletariat beyond an Arrowian 
‘impossibility theorem’ and so that each and every human being may, thereafter, rejoice in 
the rationalising spirit of a neo-modern Weltanshauung. As the living repositories of 
‘en-nationed' and alienated labour, of being a bourgeois utensil in the ‘labour market’ of 
capitalist production, human beings are employable; they have 'jobs'; they earn wages; 


they derive their 'job satisfactions’ from being part of a capitalist system which is 


quintessentially exploitative, inveterately oppressive and abominably corrupt, so long as 


18. Sourced from Lihir Gold Limited (1995) Initial Publi fferin f£ Ordinar 
Shares. Prospectus. Port Moresby: Lihir Gold Limited at pp. 177-78. 
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the elemental equation of production costs, surplus product, surplus value and annually 
declared profits all observe a felicitous calculus of 'the bottom line’. Capitalist production 
was, is, and will ever be, for the sake of profits and not for human needs. Unemploy- 
ment; industrial morbidities and mortalities; consumer injuries and distempers of one sort 
or another; pollution; environmental degradation; ecological catastrophes and other 
apocalypses; these all are, in a profound sense, but incidentals, but externalities of 
bourgeois production. Along with 'jobs', with that daily grind of servility which is tacitly 
romanticised as the source of a Maslowian self-actualisation, among other lackeys of the 
system, by an interlocking petit-bourgeois intelligentsia with its revolutionary chapter of 
‘pink salmon’ Marxists, 'American Express’ Socialists, 'beluga caviar’ Social Democrats 
and 'Yves Saint Laurent' Feminists, these contingencies, these incidentals, of bourgeois 
production are all themselves to be terminally exalted as the inevitable, inexorable, indices 


of the march of human progress, of human civilisation. 


Continuous Improvement, the State and the Politics of Intrusion 


True enough, the awesome beauty of the small island of Bougainville has 
been somewhat reduced by CRA's strip mining processes, which began in 1972 and had 
produced by 1989, 'a crater 4 square kilometres by 300 metres deep, reputedly the 'second 
biggest hole in the world’, and polluted beyond recognition a minor river system’ (Griffin, 
1991: 78). Understandably also, and not used to the sort of massive 'progress' which, in 
the advanced West, has more than less been accommodated, the sight of a 'Guinness Book 
of Records' crater would have come as perhaps too sudden a rite de passage into 
civilisation, into neo-modernity, for the primitive black Fuzzy-Wuzzies. Even more 
understandably so, to go by Carruthers's own conservative estimate in 1990, that "at the 
end of the operation there will be a very large hole in the ground, probably of the order of 
five to six kilometres in area. There will be large areas of waste dumps which will be 
revegetated, although they will almost certainly not be capable of agricultural use."19 With 


19, Donald (Don) Sinclair Carruthers. Group Executive and Director of CRA Limited and 
Chairperson of Bougainville Copper Limited. Testimony to the Papua New Guinea sub- 
Committee of the Joint Committee on Foreign Affairs, Defence and Trade. Wednesday, 26 
September 1990. Canberra: Official Hansard Report at p. 434. 
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these Bougainvilleans not having been able to rise to the challenges of 'continuous 
improvement’ to their immediate environment, to kaizen, and taking into consideration 
also their tribalised misconceptions that the seemingly limitless wealth that was generated 
by CRA from its Bougainville mine was being simply hoarded and enjoyed elsewhere, it is 
then not too astonishing also that there has always been a certain amount of indigenous 
ennui about CRA's civilising presence on the island, with the one or two fracas in 1975, in 
1979, in 1981, in 1988, in 1989, in 1990, in 1991, in 1992, in 1993, in 1994, and in 
1995. By his own testimony, Carruthers had, in September 1990, apprised the Papua 
New Guinea sub-Committee of the Australian Joint Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Defence and Trade, of this aspect of 'the situation’ thus: 

"Let me go right back to 1964. There was opposition to our presence 

on Bougainville right from the beginning. I should mention, however, 

that contrary to the last speaker (Graham Hassal, Research Fellow, 

Centre for Comparative Constitutional Studies, University of 

Melbourne), there was very extensive consultation when we first went 

there and in the years subsequent to the setting up of the operation. 

However, the people in the immediate vicinity of the mine did not want 

the mine in their backyard, which is not an uncommon thing. The 

mining law which was administered by the Australian administration 

enabled the then administration to, in fact, grant mining leases and 

approval to mine." 2 

It need not be exhaustively remarked upon here that CRA's corporate 

presence in Papua New Guinea would have perpetuated the long-standing animosity 
amongst 'the natives’ against yet other emissaries of 'progress', with those preceding the 
lapsed Australian colonial regime and its corporate re-colonisers like CRA having been the 
Japanese, the Germans and the British, all of whom having been more or less overlapped 
by the theopneustic squattocracies of the Roman Catholic Society of Mary at the turn of the 
century, of the Methodists in 1920 and of the Seventh Day Adventists in 1924 (Australian 
Delegation to Bougainville, 1994: 2-4). A creature of these historical intersections, the 


Catholic ordained priest, Father John Momis, also the Papua New Guinean Member for 


Bougainville, had to rely more on his ‘organic’ Melanesianness when he had bitterly 


20. Donald (Don) Sinclair Carruthers. Group Executive and Director of CRA Limited and 
Chairperson of Bougainville Copper Limited. Testimony to the Papua New Guinea sub- 
Committee of the Joint Committee on Foreign Affairs, Defence and Trade. Wednesday, 26 
September 1990. Canberra: Official Hansard Report at pp. 435-36. 
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complained to Paul Quolding, the then Managing Director of CRA's Bougainville Copper 
Limited that: 
"The fundamental truth is that BCL (Bougainville Copper Limited) has 
colonised our people, it has taken their land, it has reduced them to 
passive dependence....So few of your staff are nationals, except for the 
unskilled and semi-skilled who do the dirty shiftwork, breathing the 
dust you make when you make a hole out of the mountain....You say 
you are good corporate citizens. You pay taxes to the national 
government, you pay wages, you pay royalties, you trumpet your 
public relations stunts such as the Bougainville Copper Foundation, 
which doles out small sums to local sports club and the like.... You are 
the modern faceless corporation which takes care to observe local laws, 
and incorporates local people, locking them into minority shareholdings 
in trading operations you so generously call a Foundation....The 
modern corporation does not obey the natural rise and fall of life and 
death, as does our Melanesian tradition, which distributes a leader's 
wealth when he (sic.) dies. The modern corporation obeys the 
ideology of the cancer cell, to ever grow and grow without ceasing." 
21 
Undoubtedly, Father Momis's discerning analysis could also, and with as 
much poignant relevance, be applied to the Roman Catholic Church itself, to that 
considerably older and Mephistophelian 'corporation' which attends to the 'sighs of the 
oppressed' as it has concentrated unimaginable wealth in the damnable recesses of its 
Vaticanus; in its cathedrals; in its churches; in some of its more sumptuous presbyteries; 
in the telling corpulence and petit-bourgeois lifestyles of so many of its infallibly ordained 
male servants of God; and, let it not be forgotten, in its dazzling share portfolios. Verily, 
the Chief of Fallen Angels hath no qualms with that body of Christ. Further, Momis could 
have subsequently drawn attention to the four Iroquois helicopters which were provided 
by the Australian government in the latter's humanitarian bid to assist with 'the security 
situation’ in Bougainville. He could have volubly decried the fact that these helicopters 
were 'fitted with machine-guns (United States GPMG M60's) and grenade launchers, 
(and) were routinely used to strafe villagers suspected of harbouring BRA (Bougainville 
Revolutionary Army) sympathisers' (Amnesty International, 1993: 26) and that, further, 
Australia's 'Crimes (Foreign Incursions and Recruitment) Act was altered by Kim Beazley 


(then Minister for Defence, 1984-1990) in order to allow for the use of Australian military 


personnel’ (Rees, 1990: 460). For his role in 'the situation’, the Honourable Kim 


an Quoted from APPENDIX C in Quolding, P. (1991) Bougainville. The Mine and 
the People. St. Leonards: The Centre for Independent Studies Limited at pp. 90-92. 
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Christian Beazley, MP, ought arguably to be forgiven for his ‘political’ sins. After all, as 
an erstwhile university lecturer, Beazley was once a member of the chattering/scribbling 
'class', above mere morals, mere mortals and ‘civil’ society, having in that lofty capacity 
so exemplarily inflicted his Platonic grasp of ‘Social and Political Theory’ upon ‘his' 
students at Murdoch University in Perth. A co-author of the ironically entitled The 
Politics of Intrusion, the breathtaking lack of any imagination of that tome in 
combination with its supremely hyper-realist and irredeemably Boy's Own account of 
International Relations did, indeed, invoke Australia's foreign affairs interests in terms of a 
normatively ‘creative diplomacy’ as against a 'preventive diplomacy’ (Beazley and Clark, 
1979: 130). What could be more appropriate, therefore, than for Beazley to draw upon the 
sagacity of The Politics of Intrusion and engage, as the Australian government’s 
Minister for Defence from 1984 to 1990, in some creative 'doing' with respect to the black 
Fuzzy Wuzzies on Bougainville island rather "than merely ensuring that the region does 


not do things to us"? 22 


Given the implacable logic of capital accumulation which necessitates 
returning Bougainville back to the path of 'advancement' and, even therefore, to that 
sufficiency of neo-Smithian liberty and Burkean/Oakshotian freedom which have been 
placed in grave jeopardy through the wanton obstruction of CRA's mining activities on the 
island, surely then it is a little unfair to have expected that the noted neo-Fabian lackey of 
antipodean capitalist relations, the erstwhile Vice-President of the Victorian Council of 
Civil Liberties from 1970 to 1984, and the 1994 recipient of the ANZAC Peace Prize, the 
most Honourable Senator Gareth Evans QC, Australia's urbane Minister for Foreign 
Affairs (1988- ), to have publicly admitted and condemned the employment of Australian 
pilots to fly the deadly Iroquois helicopters which were ‘donated’ by the Australian 
government. Surely also, the Comrade Minister could not have been expected to publicly 
remonstrate against the use of these Australian gunships for inter alia ferrying and 
22, Beazley, K. and Clark, I. (1979) The Politics of Intrusion: The Super 


Powers and the Indian Ocean. Sydney: Alternative Publishing Co-operative Ltd. at 
ps 130% 
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consigning the corpses of a number of 'rebel' Bougainvilleans to the deep sea. Nor even to 
wax a well modulated, well enunciated, outrage at the fact that thousands of other 
Bougainvilleans have been kidnapped, beaten, tortured and wounded, or disposed of 
through ‘extra-judicial executions' (Amnesty International, 1990, 1993; Havini, 1992; 
Enright, 1994)23 In a world which is afire with economic and politico-cultural turmoils of 
every sort; which is almost irreversibly steeped in greed, in the orgiastic celebration of 
self, in competitive acquisitiveness; and which is blighted by the global sweep of a 
simultaneously welcomed and bitterly resisted logic of post-statal, post-national capitalism, 
surely a few incidents and the 'one-minute-media-grab' hysterics of a handful of black, 
woolly-haired, Luddites on the small island of Bougainville ought not be overly 
exaggerated. After all, and as Comrade Senator Evans knows only too well, the principal 
exporting sector in Australia is no longer agriculture, but mining and mining-related 
manufactures (Dowrick, 1994). After all also, at a time when the size of corporate profits 
is the dominant indicator of national welfare, surely any reasonable individual can 
appreciate that it would be horribly against Australia's 'national interest’ to interfere with 
the mining industry's fecundity. More so given the mining industry's 'economies of 
specialisation’ and the quite unpredictable consequences that a policy meddling with such 
‘economies’ may have, not just for the resources sector, but for the entire region's trade 
advantage (Dowrick, 1994). Moreover still, to interfere too harshly in such a compara- 
tive/competitive dynamic would be to risk a very serious 'down-grading' of Australia's 
‘sovereign rating’, among others, by respected soothsayers such as Moody's Investors 
Service and the 'investor confidence’ which Moody's engenders in globally mobile capital 


when it lauded the Australian government for the latter's "history of adopting economic 


23. A former Speaker of the North Solomons Provincial Assembly and a Member of the 
Bougainville Interim Government, Havini (1992) has grasped the wider realities of 
capitalist exploitation and domination in the region through arguing that: "The 
Bougainville crisis is only one of the many catastrophes taking place within our 
Pacific region which are being brushed aside as not commanding any serious attention. 
The political questions of East Timor, West Papua and now Bougainville are serious 
issues. Continuous nuclear testing in the Pacific could easily become another 
Chernobyl, yet we the peoples of this region and our governments are not forceful 
enough in addressing these deteriorating issues. People are suffering as a result of 
fighting, deprivation of life-saving medical supplies and services and political 
strangulation from aggressive governments." See Havini, M. (1992) 'A Bougainvillean 
Perspective on the Crisis' in Spriggs, M. and Denoon, D. (eds.) The Bougainville 
Crisis. 1991 Update: op. (cit. at p. 161: 
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policies, as required, to maintain the country's international competitiveness."24 
Unquestionably, therefore, the Australian state cannot permit any of 'its' transnational 
corporations to be held to ransom, least of all by mere black Fuzzy-Wuzzies who, it ought 
now to be now tendered in disgraceful evidence, did not actually fight alongside this 
country's white 'diggers' but, as befitting their lowly standing on the ladder of human 
evolution, could but essentially function beasts of burden for the conduct of vital supplies, 
the injured and so on. Quite clearly, quite obviously, all right-thinking Australians must 
give their serious consideration as to how far 'the community’ is prepared to tolerate the 
acts of these black obstructionists, who are barely civilised, who know practically nothing 
about pink salmon, American Express, beluga caviar or Yves Saint Laurent, but who have 
the barbaric temerity to retard the glorious passage of human development and damage this 
country's 'world best practice’ reputation. If the same politics of ‘distributional 
coalitioning', of groupism, of tribalism, which forced the Australian Labor government to 
renege on a number of its private 'understandings' with large resource corporations like 
BHP, is now allowed to hold sway in the less advanced societies, can it be doubted liberty 
and freedom will end up being even more disproportionately enjoyed by advanced states 
like Australia? 'Primitive' countries like Papua New Guinea will flounder even more in the 
rapids and waterfalls of a world-economy, of a historical system, where, as Douglas A. 
Warner III, the President of the globally aggressive investment bank, J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Incorporated, has described it: "the rush of events and the volatility of markets build 
pressures, magnify effects, and leave scant time for thoughtful action or long-range 
strategies."25 Clearly, therefore, and as a 'nation', Papua New Guinea will find it even 
more impossible, even more insurmountable, to be accorded a reasonable seating at the all- 
important ‘league tables of nations' (see Table 3.6 in Chapter 3). In this more pellucid and 
dispassionate light, is it then really all that sensible, all that rational, to insinuate that the 


Australian Labor Cabinet's $10 Million ‘project aid grant' to the then Papua New Guinean 


24 | Moody's Investors Service (1994) Australia. New York: Moody's Investors Service 
at p. 1. See also and compare Standard & Poor's (S & P) (1994b). Melbourne: S & P. 


25) Warner; Dy (1995) ‘Today's Trends Will Gain Momentum in Coming Years' in 
Investment Dealers' Digest. Anniversary Supplement published on May 22, 1995 at 
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Finance Minister, Masket Iangolio, for the latter's government to restore the sabotaged 
wharves in Bougainville and re-open the roads leading to CRA's Panguna copper mine, 
betrayed the class function of the Australian government, of the state 'down under’, as an 
Executive Committee of Conzinc Riotinto Australia (CRA) Limited? Is it really fair to 
contend that the Australian government's management of a $50 Million ‘international aid 
plan' to 'help' the Papua New Guinean government restore ‘peace’ on Bougainville and 
see to it that CRA's mining operations return to ‘full swing’, is the act of a transnational 
class instrument of Rio Tinto Zinc Corporation Plc., of the Rio Tinto conglomerate, of 
world capitalism? Supposing, assuming, that the odious rumours and scandalously 
defamatory allegations that the Rio Tinto Group had provided the bulk of the $50 Million 
‘international aid plan' turned out to be in fact true, is it really so vile an act for the 
corporate sector, given the saliency of an enterprise aesthetic in civilised society, to divert 
some of the wealth which business has created for 'humanity' to those lagging behind the 
more highly evolved countries, like the black Fuzzy Wuzzies on Bougainville? Surely 
goodness; surely humanitarian largesse; surely that keen sense of Chifleyian justice; surely 
a lasting fondness for the black Fuzzy-Wuzzy who, however wanting, did after a fashion 
respond to the needs of white Australia's World Word II heroes; surely these are the 
primary compulsions for the Australian government's involvement in 'the situation’ on 


Bougainville Island! 


Business Politics and the Politics of the Pig Trough ‘Down Under’ 


Undeniably, demonstrably, politics does, after all then, have something of a 
bearing on the affairs of business, of corporations, of CRA, if only given that the state, 
that liberal-democratic governance and cabinet decisions all have something to do with 
politics. As such, political 'variables' do, indeed must, enter into the calculations and 
strategies of, at the very least, CRA and other localised fractions of capital 'down under' 
and, at the most, of the Rio Tinto Group and global capital. Even Brian Loton, the 
puritanically apolitical Chairperson of BHP would probably accept that there was, and 


continues to be, a political dimension to 'the troubles' in Bougainville, and perhaps even in 
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bourgeois society more generally, although he would be undeviating in his insistence that 
BHP's activities are all politically neutral and are all transacted in a decidedly, expressly, 
Bonapartist fashion. For those, however, who unlike Loton, have not spent their entire 
adult lives incarcerated within the one organisation nor frittered it away in the one ‘calling’, 
the capacity to wallow in their own cant, to parade their hypocrisies as moral perfections, 
and to interpellate their predatoriness as sheer benevolence, may all be somewhat 
tempered. With a reasonably varied background preceding his present role as the Vice- 
President of CRA's External Affairs, George Littlewood's acceptance of the imperatives of 
politics and of the ruthless politics of mining in the neo-modernity of Deeks's (1993) 
‘enterprise society’ with its presumptive ‘business culture’ is, quite simply, refreshing. 
There would be few university academics indeed who, like Littlewood in his ‘field’, 
would be self-critical enough in their respective Champ du Savoir to intimate that much of 
what they profess and teach is merely bourgeois propaganda; merely a lectern radicalism; 
merely a podium revolutionarism which is resolutely quarantined from their petit- 
bourgeois life-styles; that much of the verbiage and trivia which they author and publish 
are simply calculated to further their little careers; and that much of their unimaginative 
assessments, examinations and supervision of students is to simply equip these latter into 
becoming so many Pavlovian navigators of a thoroughly corrupt system. In a personal 
interview with the author of this thesis, Littlewood had this to say to the eighth item of an 
interview schedule (see APPENDIX III to this thesis);: 
Author: According to some of the people who have been researching what they 
see as the phenomenon of increasing corporate political activism, they have found 
that the ‘political game plan' of a company is deployed through either one or all of 
the following: (i) direct and high level contact between business leaders and 
ministers/senior bureaucrats; (ii) corporate donations to political parties and/or to 
sympathetic ‘think tanks’; (iii) an in-house public affairs office; (iv) a business 
association of some sort; (v) an ad hoc or grass roots coalition; and (vi) through a 
contract lobbyist by any other name. Do you think that is a fair account of what 
goes on? Is there something missing or wrong about this? If you think there is 
something amiss or incorrect here, please elaborate ? 
Littlewood: I understand what you are getting at. As I told you, my initial 
background is in journalism. You can read enough newspapers and the financial 
press to realise that all of these do go on. I am not going to pretend that they don't, 
but I think that ‘political game plan’ is not the correct thing. It's more like survival. 
We are under attack from every quarter. We are in a highly political business. 


Every stage, almost every stage, is subject to political decisions. We don't make 
donations to political parties as such but we do a number of other things. One of the 
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more important things that we do is to delegate accountability down into the 
organisation based on performance and empowerment. We offer everyone the 
choice to link their rewards with their performance and their output. Do you 
understand what I am getting at? 26 
Sensibly, an eminent Australian like Sir Gustav Nossal, a CRA board 
member, an internationally acclaimed Professor of Medical Biology at the University of 
Melbourne, the undisputed figure-head of the Walter and Elizer Hall Institute of Medical 
Research, and a distinguished member of the Prime Minister's Science and Engineering 
Council, can in no way be seen to be implicated in the killing of Bougainvillean 'rebels' 
and in the diaspora of primitive, black Fuzzy-Wuzzies. For one thing, institutionalised 
medicine and institutionalised homicide are each unique '‘disciplines', which presuppose, 
require and necessitate unique skills, each in their own right. The prerequisite skills to their 
singular practice being thus so distinct, they cannot and ought not, therefore, to be 
confounded. For another thing, it is common knowledge that the erudite and often 
outspoken Sir Gustav Nossal is a great humanitarian, and a person of inestimable 
substance. Unlike Shakespeare's ill-fated Julius Caesar, Professor Sir Gustav is certainly 
not to be ‘buried’ and rhetorically, shrewdly, praised, but is to frankly commended, 
approbated, and most glorifyingly so from the very roof tops. What self-respecting 
Australian academic would not wish to have as tradeable intellectual currency, the Meus 
Curriculum Vitae of a most extraordinary intellect such as Sir Gustav possesses? 
Precisely, then, as a director of the board of CRA and an unimpeachable trustee of CRA's 
Superannuation Funds, Nossal's guilt by corporate collaboration in the politics of extra- 
judicial executions, torture and anguish which Amnesty International (1990, 1993) has 
documented with respect to ‘the situation’ in Bougainville, cannot be permitted to 
invalidate this great Australian’s reputation, to prefigure his homilectical bouts and, most 
unwisely for 'the bottom line’, to expose his feet of copper. The point, self-evidently, of a 
global Leviathan like the Rio Tinto conglomerate trafficking in the priceless honour of the 
likes of Herr Professor Sir Gustav, through one its subsidiaries, is precisely that the 


antipodean summits of its 'en-nationed' structures of capitalist accumulation may be 


26, George Littlewood. Vice-President, External Affairs, CRA Limited. Personal 
Interview with the Author of this Thesis 1993/94. 
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capped with a sufficiency of credible eminence. The swill which CRA dispenses to Sir 
Gustav is clearly not intended to so fortify this God-favoured genius so that he will 
himself pull the trigger of the utility-optimising machine guns, and will himself launch the 
grenades which have butchered an estimated 10,000 black Fuzzy-Wuzzies since 'the 
troubles' officially began at Panguna in 1989. As Littlewood has intimated, conjured more 
and more as autonomous neo-liberal enterprise bargainers, it is for the lesser elements 
within any large corporate entity, to throw themselves into the more indelicate aspects of a 
politics of the pig trough. With even more tenuous threads of solidarity connecting these 
wage-earners with other workers, even less so with those human beings who have been 
infanticised and 'primitivised' as mere black Fuzzy-Wuzzies, it is eminently sensible, from 
the purview of 'the bottom line’, for those comparatively more 'inferior' corporate 
identities to be appropriately empowered, to have the proper accountabilities delegated to 
them, and to be differentially rewarded on the basis of their individual ‘outputs’ and 
‘performances’. For all of the Rio Tinto group being not at all diffident in plunging its 
many, and visible, corporate hands into the Sartrean 'blood and shit’ that it daily conjures 
in its inexhaustible search for more corporate profits, when this existentialist carnage 
begins to have an adverse effect on the group's balance sheets, as it did with CRA's 
mining operations in Bougainville, a politics of co-option and one of façade becomes all 
the more imperative. All of that explains, why, for Rio Tinto's latest gold venture on the 
island of Lihir, again in Papua New Guinea, no less than the most Honourable Sir Julius 
Chan, GCMG, KBE, MP, the Prime Minister of Papua New Guinea and the Member for 
Namatanai, the electorate in which Lihir island is a part of, would contribute, in September 
1995, a glowing recommendation in the prospectus of Rio Tinto's Lihir Gold Limited. 
And further, no less than a Professor of Economics at the Research School of Pacific and 
Asian Studies at the Australian National University in Canberra, reputedly this country's 
‘best’ university; who is also a Fellow of the super-inflated Australian Academy of Social 
Sciences, also based in Canberra; who is an Officer of the Canberra determined Order of 
Australia for his selfless contribution to 'the nation’; and who is the Chairperson of the 


world-acclaimed Australian Centre for International Agricultural Research in Canberra, 
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Professor Dr. Ross Garnaut, the economic restructurist and lackey of transnational capital 
who has already referred to in Chapter 2 of this thesis, has been installed as the 
Chairperson of Lihir Gold Limited.27 For all of his credentialised perspicacity, his vast 
wealth of expertise and Baconian éclat, Garnaut would exhibit a surprisingly modest side 
to his personality when he spoke to Karen Snowden of the Australian Broadcasting 
Corporation's (ABC's) Business Report, and sought to assuage her concerns about the 
impending ecological catastrophe of the 'Lihir Project’ thus: 


"The studies have concluded, and it's hard to think of other projects 
that have been more extensively studied from an environmental point of 
view than this one, the studies have concluded that there won't be (any) 
detrimental effects on fish life. So, in the end one has to do an amount 
of work that seems adequate and rely on its conclusions. It's highly 
technical stuff, and I myself have to rely on expert opinion on that. But 
the expert opinion is reassuring." 28 


Contradicting Professor Dr. Garnaut's reassuring “expert opinion" about 
"fish life" around Lihir island, an ‘expert opinion’ which, of course, was paid for by the 
Rio Tinto Zinc (RTZ) Corporation Plc. and included in the Lihir Gold Limited 1995 
prospectus, Dr. David Butcher, the Chief Executive Officer of the World Wide Fund, had, 
in turn, this to say to Peter Thompson, the presenter of the ABC's Breakfast program, 
on Wednesday 27 September 1995: 


"Our concerns are addressed in the prospectus (of Lihir Gold Limited) and 
they are addressed in the form that: Yes, there is potentially a problem here 
but we (the directors of Lihir Gold) haven't researched it, and if it does 
develop at some time in the future, we will take measures to correct that. 
We (the World Wide Fund for Nature) are concerned about things such as 
dumping huge amounts of material into what is a relatively fragile marine 
eco-system....into Luise harbour which is right next to the mine. So, you 
are talking about 400 million tons of overburden plus about 80 or 90 
million tons of slurry from the processing of the gold itself. Now, they say 
themselves they can't put it on the land because that it's too difficult to put 
on the land, you know, there might be all kinds of environmental 
problems. So, you've got this great hole there because it's (the gold mine) 
right on the edge of a huge marine trench. So we'll just pop it in there. 
Now, we don't know quite what is going to happen when we do that, but 


27. In his 'Chairman's' address to the prospective investor in Lihir Gold Limited, 
Garnaut is referred to as Dr. Ross Garnaut, AO. In section 3 of the prospectus 
dealing with directors and senior management of Lihir Gold, Garnaut is introduced as 
the university professor who, among other things, was once a senior bureaucrat in the 
Papua New Guinean Department of Finance; an Australian Ambassador to China; and the 
Chairpersons of two minor local banks, the Bank of Western Australia Ltd (1988-1995) 
and the Primary Industry Bank of Australia Ltd. (1989-1994). 


28. Edited and reported on the Breakfast program. Radio National, Australian 
Broadcasting Corporation (ABC). Wednesday 27 September 1995. 
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we'll take action later. Now, if you can imagine putting 500 million tons of 
material at depths of greater than 100 metres, you know, how are you 
going to take some action if you find further down the track that there are 
problems? And there potentially are. They are identified in the prospectus 
and they are things like metal toxicities, copper, and a whole sweep of 
other metals which haven't been defined. They're things about destroying 
the relatively fragile marine eco-system straight off where the mine is....On 
land we see the trees, we see the animals, and so forth, and we think, well, 
we can't do it here. We forget that the marine environment is just as 
diverse, just as biologically complete....And the worst part about the 
marine environment is, of course, that it's highly migratory. Because you 
put it here doesn't mean to say it's going to stay here, it could be two or 
three thousand kilometres away in a few years time....Well, I think the 
political realities are that the mine will go ahead. The 
economic conditions in Papua New Guinea dictate that it is 
going to occur. However, what we are saying is that there are no doubt, 
and they have identified it themselves in the prospectus, there are other 
options. But they are not economically feasible....Australia through EFEC 
has actually guaranteed the international loans that the company is going to 
take out. Papua New Guinea can't guarantee it because it is not in a 
financial position to do so. They identify in this prospectus that this type of 
disposal of mining waste would not be acceptable in many other parts of 
the world. It certainly wouldn't be in Australia." {my emphases} 29 


In 1980, the total debt stocks of Papua New Guinea, principally to its 
so-called 'First World’ creditors, was $US719 Million. By 1993, these had soared to 
$US3,168 Million, an increase of 403.2 per cent. Over the same period, Papua New 
Guinea's outstanding debts rose from $624 Million to $2,860 Million, an increase of 
358.3 per cent.30 For all purposes, and well assisted in the process by First World 
advisors like Professor Dr. Ross Garnaut and Andrew Vickerman, the Papua New Guinea 
government has delivered the resources of its peoples on a ‘debt platter’ to powerful 
resources corporations such as the Rio Tinto Group and BHP. Herr Professor Garnaut, it 
will be remembered from the brief discussion in Chapter 2 of this thesis, was once a senior 
bureaucrat in Papua New Guinea’s Department of Finance. Vickerman has also been an 
‘economic advisor’ to the Papua New Guinea government. For Garnaut and Vickerman to 
later reincarnate on the Papua New Guinea 'stage' as fellow directors of Rio Tinto's Lihir 
Gold Limited, and are now poised to profit, along with the corporation, from the massive 


indebtedness of the Papua New Guinean ‘nation’, brings into view a shrewdness which 


29. Breakfast program. Radio National, Australian Broadcasting Corporation (ABC). 
Wednesday 27 September 1995. 


30, See The World Bank (1994) World Debt Tables 1994-95. External Finance 
for Developing Countries. Volume 2. Washington, D.C.: World Bank at pp. 4-5. 
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approaches that of the legendary Trojan Horse of ancient Greece. Adding to these 
intrigues, Charles Lepani, an erstwhile Papua New Guinean Ambassador, and John 
Kulala, previously with CRA's Bougainville Copper Limited, have also been appointed by 


Rio Tinto to the board of Lihir Gold Limited. 


So as to ensure that Lihir Gold's gloss of academic probity, its civic 
benevolence and its local identification is underpinned by a technocratically sound profit 
rationality, which is to say that the illustrious board members of Lihir Gold Limited cannot 
be left unsupervised with 'the loot', Lihir Gold is actually to be managed by Lihir 
Management Pty. Limited, a wholly owned subsidiary of the Rio Tinto Zinc (RTZ) 
Corporation Plc. A director of RTZ Technical Services Limited and RTZ Consultants Ltd., 
John O'Reilly has been appointed as the Managing Director of Lihir Management and 
brings to Papua New Guinea his 'hands on' knowledge of mining which he acquired, 
among other places, in Iran and Botswana. Similarly recruited to the 'Lihir Project' from 
RTZ are Jonathan Leslie, a uranium mining expert, and the previously referred to Andrew 
Vickerman, now the General Manager of Lihir Management's Finance and Administration. 
Vickerman, the erstwhile Economic Advisor to the Papua New Guinea government and a 
‘consultant’ to the World Bank has discovered a considerably more ennobling vocation in 
RTZ's generous six figure salary. Locked into a ‘debt spiral’; forced to pawn its resources; 
and with the work of economic advisors like Garnaut and Vickerman to 'the nation’ of 
black Fuzzy Wuzzies having been completed, all that remains is for these former is to be 
rewarded for their policy exertions. At the time of the writing of this thesis, no details had 
been provided by the Rio Tinto Group nor by Lihir Gold as to the price of a Professor Dr. 
Ross Garnaut's reputation. It can only be speculated that as a leading donkey loaded with 
books 'down under’, the price tag of a Garnaut would have scribbled on it a rather tidy 


sum indeed, and would probably be on a par with that of a Hilmer. 31 


31, Of course, there are quite a number of other ways by which the ruling class or 
business may co-opt academics in legitimation of capital's accumulation projects. 
Academics may, for example, be commissioned, at the appropriate fee, to recycle and 
regurgitate their learned opinions at various business conferences, seminars and 
suchlike venues. These scholarly presentations by the domesticated intellectual adds 
a lustre of pedagogic authority to proceedings. Thus, with the Business Council of 
Australia's (BCA's) and the Minerals Council of Australia's Fourth Annual 
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For the black Fuzzy-Wuzzies on Lihir island, an 'Integrated Benefits 
Package' was signed by their 'representatives' on 26 April 1995. Reputed to be one of the 
biggest undeveloped gold deposits in the world and expected to generate a bare minimum 
of $US16,156 Million over the life of the mine to the year 2034, this Integrated Benefits 
Package will cost Rio Tinto just $US22 Million in capital expenditures for relocating the 
Fuzzy-Wuzzies and for providing them with ‘vital’ infrastructural 'goods' such as 
education, health services and training. Well 'educated'; much healthier; and appropriately 
trained, the Lihirians may then be the better equipped to join in the common cause of gold 
mining and processing on 'their' island.32 Indeed, so concerned is Rio Tinto about the 
welfare of these islanders, not to mention another potential 'Bougainville', that specific 
mention is made in Lihir Gold's September 1995 prospectus that 'first priority will be 
given to hiring Lihirians' (Lihir Gold Limited, 1995: 76). More calculatingly, an annual 
payment of $US1 Million will be provided to the Lihirians as part of RTZ's 
‘Compensation and Relocation Agreements’ which specifically: 


"contain acknowledgments by the landowners and residents that these 
Agreements properly and adequately provide for their compensation 
(statutory and otherwise) and that they waive any rights to bring action 
or suit for further compensation in respect of matters covered by the 
Compensation and Relocation agreements." 3 


Microeconomic Reform Conference in 1995, Professor Cheryl Saunders, a Professor of 
Law at the University of Melbourne (1989 - ) as well the Director of the Centre for 
Comparative Constitutional Studies (1988- ) in Melbourne, and Professor Clifford 
(Cliff) Walsh, Professor and Executive Director of the South Australian Centre for 
Economic Studies, Adelaide and Flinders Universities, were usefully recruited by the 
said organisations to that conference. To argue that the presence of these ‘'take- 
away' professors and other academics at such meetings will, in any case, have an 
educative effect on the attendees is as haughty and arrogant as it is hypocritical 
given that these same vaulting intellects would never be permitted to elaborate upon 
their petit-bourgeois equivocations at such gatherings if they seriously intended to 
seize the opportunity and decry what Albert Einstein (1949) described as ‘the evil' 
of the 'economic anarchy of capitalist society' [p. 6]. See, therefore, Saunders, C. 
(1995) Competitive Federalism and Economic Union and Walsh, C. (1995) 
Refocussing Commonwealth-State Financial Relations: Tax Powers, 
Microeconomic Reform and Intergovernmental Relations. Presentations to the 
Fourth Annual Microeconomic Reform on Microeconomic Reform Contributing to Business 
Competitiveness. 11-12 September 1995 at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Sydney. Jointly 
sponsored by the Business Council of Australia and the Minerals Council of Australia. 


32, The $US16,156 Million of gold to be recovered from the mine is arrived at through 
multiplying the average price of gold from 1985 to 1995 on the London Bullion market 
($US378.82) by the identified minerals resources at Lihir (42.56 Million ounces). See 
Lihir Gold Limited (1994) Initial Public Offering of Ordinary Shares. 
Prospectus. Op. Cit. at pp. 26 and 131. 


33. Lihir Gold Limited (1995) Initial Public Offering of Ordinary Shares. 
Prospectus. op.. cit. at p: 88. 
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Valued Eminence and the Deep Structure of Class 'Down Under' 


As it will be appreciated shortly, in the ensuing discussion with respect to BHP's 
Ok Tedi mine, also located in Papua New Guinea, and about the class action against the 
Big Australian by more Fuzzy-Wuzzies who, this time, have had to endure the ecological 
vandalism of the BHP’s mining activities, the 'pre-emptive clause’ in Lihir Gold's 
Compensation and Relocation Agreements is, then, no mere accident, no mere formality. 
What must be reiterated, firstly, and with respect to a corporate politics of 'valued 
eminence’ 'down under’, is that the recruitment of the antipodean notabilia by 
‘corporates’, is simply not comparable to the hire of 'mere' wage-earners. Neither, to re- 
express it, have the lionised Sir Arvi Parbo, the eloquent Hugh Morgan nor the far-famed 
Dame Leonie Kramer, been 'invited' to join the board of Western Mining Corporation 
Holdings Limited, so that they would themselves be required to trek the very much less 
white, very much less educated and much less refined suburbs of Perth and Darwin in 
search of the members of some 'Dieri Aboriginal tribe’ who, once located, will in 
collectivised gratitude to Western Mining, thereafter lend the tribe’s undivided support to 
that corporation's mining pursuits in South Australia. Certainly, therefore, neither ought 
any of the other eminent Australian directors catalogued in Table 5.1 overleaf be similarly 
expected to further the profit-enhancing strategies of their respective corporations at some 
insufferably pedestrian, some imprudent level, when the atomised and mutually estranged 
minions may be the more sensibly 'empowered' to do so. Moreover, from the point of 
view of each neo-pluralist/post-corporatist celebrity, it simply makes no sense at all for any 
one of them, having expended so much of their energies in fabricating their respective 
persona of gentility, of finesse and 'class', to then have to risk some damage to that 
membrane of civility through some sort of intercourse with the bas monde. Moreover still, 
and from the point of view of these giant resource corporations themselves, it makes even 
less sense to annually disburse millions of dollars to secure the presence of social vultures 
like a Margaret Jackson (BHP); a Dame Leonie Kramer (Western Mining); a Gustav 
Nossal (CRA); a David Rogers (BHP, Woodside Petroleum); a Sally-Anne Atkinson 


(Caltex) and so on, if by then requiring this God-favoured beau monde, this commodity of 
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TABLE 5.1: A RESOURCES UPCASTED TYPOLOGY OF INTERLOCKING BOURGEOIS EMINENCE DOWN UNDER 


RESOURCE COMPANY DIRECTORS' OTHER AFFLIATIONS 
Corporate Chairs(@) State/Quasi State(b) Educational Institution/) Bank/Finance) 
Think Tank 


Broken Hill Proprietary Company Limited (BHP) 
B ha 


John Prescott (Chief Executive) n/a Chairperson, Australian Doctor of Laws, Honoris n/a 
ee ee Causa (Monash University) 


PERRO 


ROR ERAN 


ugh 


Chair, Australian Board of 
Vice-Pres., Walter & Eliza Hall the AMP Society 
Institute of Medical research 


Asimus n/a Director, Australian Trade Chancellor, Charles Sturt IBJ Bank Australia Bank 
Commission (1986-93) University 


P , 
ANZ Banking Group Japan Business Cttee. 


North Broken Hill Peko Limited 


‘Campbell Anderson 


Energy Resources Aus. Ltd 
Ampolex Limited 


er ae 


w 
$ 
R 
$ 
; 
¥ 


Legal & General Assurance Australian National n/a ANZ Banking Group 
Holdings Ltd. Theatre 


CSL Limited 


Colin Harper 


ESE 


TABLE 5.1 (cont'd) 


Western Mining Corporation Holdings Limited 


John Anderson Snap Instant Printing Group n/a n/a Deputy- ray IBJ Bank 
Central Norseman Gold Corp. E $ Australia Bank Ltd. 


Dame Leonie Kramer : n/a Commissioner, Electri- Chancellor, University of ANZ Banking Group 
city Commission (NSW) Sydney (Director 1983-1994) 

Institute of Public Affairs 
„Chairperson, Quadrant 


Hugh Morgan Central Norseman Gold Institute of Public Affairs n/a 
(1986-94) Governor, National Inst. 
of Labour Studies (Flinders 
University (1986-93) 


Conzinc Riotinto Australia (CRA) Limited 


Comalco Limited Prime Minister's, Science Grad. Sch. of Management, [Commonwealth Bank 
Commonwealth Bank & Engineering Council Melbourne University 


(Deputy Chairperson) Aust Japan ommittee 


National Australia Bank 


Bougainville Copper Ltd. Companies and Securities 
Pasminco Ltd. Advisory Committee 
Kembla Coal & Coke Ltd. Aust. Japan Bus. Forum 
Southern ri Ltd. Aust. Japan Committee 


PSZ 
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TABLE 5.1 (cont'd) 
Richard Searby Equity Trustees Executors National Library Council President, Aust. Institute of Equity Trustees Executors 
& Agency Comp eet Council Museum Victoria International Affairs & Agency 
News Corporation Ltd 


(Chairperson 1981-91) l 


Renison Goldfields Consolidated Limited (RGC) 


niversity o 
Comm. of South Australia New South Wales 


Macquarie Bank (1985-93) 


Woodside Petroleum Ltd. 


PAPPAN 


Philip Rose n/a Commissioner, Melbourne Professor of Commerce and © n/a 
City Council Business Administration, 
University of Melbourne 


Caltex Australia Limited 


Sallyanne Atkinson n/a Chairperson, Sustainable Bond University School of n/a 
Development Corp. Aus. Business 
Senior Trade Commissio- International Council for 
ner to France Local Environmental Issues 
Mayoress, Brisbane (1985-91) 


SEE 


— See 


TABLE 5.1 (cont'd) 


Santos Limited 


g p School of Nationa Australia Bank 
Sun Alliance Insurance Group Management,( Melb. Uni.) (Chief Exec. 1985-90) 
State Bank of South Aust. (to 1994) Sun Alliance 
Ashton Mining (Deputy Chair) 


Ian Webber Mayne Nickless Limited Economic Development Chairperson, National Inst. Bank of South Aust. Ltd. 
United Aus. Auto. Indus. Board of South Australia of Labour Studies (to 1994) 
Bank SA Ltd (Deputy Chair) 


Comalco Limited 


Pasminco Limited 


David Macfarlane DEM Limited n/a n/a National Australia Bank 
Spicers Paper Limited 
ational Australia Bank Ltd. 
(Vice-Chairperson) 


Notes: (a) Corporate Chairs shows the corporation(s) of which the relevant director is a Chairperson; (b) State/Quasi State relates to public or semi-public sector 
organisations which the director is a member of; (c) Educational Institution/Think Tank is, in the context of the aforegoing remarks, self-explanatory, as is (d) 


Bank/Finance. 
Source: Annual Reports of the corporations indicated on the right-hand side of the table as well as Who's Who In Australia 1995. 31st Edition. Melbourne: Information 


Australia Group Pty. Ltd. 
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valued eminence, to function at the 'coal-face' of bourgeois exploitation, its exorbitantly 
priced locus standi should become endarkened by the soot of corporeal intrigue or 
bankrupted by some scandalum magnatum. Far better is it then for these resources 
corporations, indeed, for all corporate entities who can afford it, to constitute their more 
public faces, their boardrooms, as repositories of unblemished civility, of book 
intelligence, of that certain je ne sais quoi and delegate the more unsavoury duties to the 


Goths of the corporate hierarchy. 


John Reid at BHP, for a fresh example, is thus not only a valuable addition 
to that board for being himself the Chairperson of James Hardie Industries Limited, this 
cultivated multi-millionaire is also the Chairperson of Australia's Museum of Contem- 
porary Art as well as that antipodean bastion of dear-bought feminine decorum, Pymble 
Ladies College in Sydney. In an interview with the author of this thesis where Reid 
credited himself with being "an old-fashioned Presbyterian and a believer in rolling back 
the state",34 this pillar of Australian society would modestly confess to being, further- 
more, a blushing philanthropist. A member of the Finance Committee of the Salvation 
Army since 1986 and the Chairperson of the Salvation Army's Red Shield Appeal in 1993 
and 1994, Reid has also exercised his civic beneficence through having been the Chair- 
person of the Australian Scout Education and Training Fund since 1990. Predestined to be 
the recipients of bourgeois charity; born to be the grateful objects of a Calvinist rectitude; 
summoned as a profanum vulgus whose historical mission is to bask in the grace of 
their long-protesting betters; the dispossessed, the disempowered and the disenfranchised 
in this country should all be so pre-occupied with the immediacy of surviving their allotted 
fate that they will have scant occasion to reflect upon the constitution of a satanic social 
structure that excretes a sumptuously affluent and ‘old-fashioned Presbyterian’ who will, 
in turn, condescend to their systemic disaffections. If he could but momentarily detach 


himself from his social status, from his position, and his hoardings, within the corrupt 


34. John Reid. Chairperson, James Hardie Industries Limited. Personal Interview 
with the Author of this Thesis 1993/1994. 
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bourgeois formation which he inhabits, Reid may well begin to cognise that true charity is 
that socio-historical condition of concrete equality where the charitable gesture is no longer 
necessary, and where the pious haughtiness and arrogant humility of the benefactor need 
no longer be imposed upon anyone. For now, however, God has been permitted to remain 
well disposed toward Her favoured few. This being divinely so, the remuneration of 
James Hardie's core directors could not then but increase by 20 per cent from March 1993 
to March 1994, with interest free loans to Her 'good branches' continuing to be enjoyed 
pursuant to that corporation's Executive Share Purchase Plan and notwithstanding that 
James Hardie's basic earnings per share fell by 75.3 per cent over the same period (James 
Hardie Industries, 1994: 27, 46, 55). For God’s less preferred, for those mere employees 
of a corporation which has been controlled by the Reid family since 1912, Chairperson 
Reid would, in his 1994 'Chairman's Review', most regally commend "our people" who: 

"are working energetically to raise the performance of our operations, 

turn around underperforming areas and to dispose of activities no 

longer relevant to future growth." {my emphases} 35 

At a time of high unemployment in this country, when ‘all the growth in 

jobs has been in small companies with fewer than 20 people, and among the self- 
employed' (Shann, 1995: 50), what better industrial relations technique could there be for 
dealing with staff retrenchments and dismissals in a sizeable corporation like James Hardie 
than to empower 'our people....to dispose of activities no longer relevant to future 
growth’. Luckily for those thus ‘disposed’, Chairperson Reid may, with good authority, 
refer them on to the appropriate arm of the Salvation Army so that they may feel its 
charitable embrace. Indefatigably committed to "a system of equality and fairness" which 
he had instilled in him both as a privileged student of the exclusive, elitist, Scotch College 
in Melbourne and as a result of his own "strong church background",36 Chairperson Reid 
would, in his other liberal-pluralist Christian incarnation as a director of BHP, have no 
doubt been mortified by BHP's strategy to undermine the class action of Papua New 


35. Quoted in James Hardie Annual Report 1994. Sydney: James Hardie Industries 
Lede at- Darti 


36. John Reid. Chairperson, James Hardie Industries Limited. Personal Interview 


with the Author of this Thesis 1993/1994. 
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Guinea land-owners living downstream of the Big Australian's Ok Tedi copper and gold 
mine. So too in this regard, it can only be surmised, would have BHP's John Gough, also 
the Chairperson of the Graduate School of Management at the University of Melbourne, 
and David Rogers and David Asimus, respectively the Chancellors of Monash and Charles 
Sturt Universities. According to Nicholas Styant-Browne of Slater & Gordon, the 
Melbourne-based law firm which has the carriage of a $4 Billion class action against BHP 
on behalf of a number of Ok Tedi and Fly River land-owners, BHP's Melbourne 
solicitors, Arthur Robinson and Hedderwicks, drafted a bill for the Papua New Guinea 
government, making it a criminal offence for any person or persons to seek any 
compensation beyond that stipulated in a settlement between BHP and the Papua New 
Guinea government on 4 August 1995 (The Australian. 10 August, 1995: 23).37 
Speaking on the Australian Broadcasting Corporation's (ABC's) Breakfast program on 
Wednesday 9 August 1995, Nicholas Styant-Browne, the head of the litigation team at 
Slater & Gordon elaborated upon ‘that situation’ as follows: 


"Well, it's (the agreement between BHP and the Papua New Guinea 
government) utterly breathtaking. It provides that if you go to court in 
any kind of action seeking damages or compensation in relation to the 
Ok Tedi mine, you are a criminal. You are subject to a fine of up to 
approximately $100,000 and a daily fine thereafter, for each day that 
the offence continues, of $10,000. It doesn't just stop there. It makes it 
a criminal offence to go to court to seek to challenge the constitutional 
validity of the Act....The agreement in fact provides that those moneys 
($110 Million paid over the life of the mine by BHP to landowners in 
the affected areas) are to go to the Provincial Government of the 
Western Province which is a government with which our clients have 
no truck. It has a history of not looking after our clients’ interests, so it 
is not correct to say that the money goes to the landowners. It goes to 
the Western Provincial Government....It's (the agreement) interesting 
because it opens up scope to allege that a judge who entertains a 
compensation claim which is proscribed under the Act is himself (sic.) 
assisting in commencing or maintaining a proceeding which is an 
offence under the Act....What it does, it says we (BHP and its Ok Tedi 
partners) are not subject to the laws of the land. We will pass an Act 
which allows us to do anything we like and which makes it an offence 
for you to go to court in any type of proceeding to challenge what we 
are doing....I know of no precedent (for this sort of law) in the history 
of any democracy." 38 


37 As previously mentioned, the Rio Tinto group has sought to pre-empt just such a 
debacle through binding its Fuzzy-Wuzzies to a compensation agreement prior to the 
environmental 'disturbances' that are to be caused by the mining operations of Lihir 
Gold Limited. 


38. Breakfast program. Radio National, Australian Broadcasting Corporation (ABC). 
Wednesday 9 August 1995. 
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Admittedly, it would be rather mischievous to suggest that Australia’s 
corporate overlords and executives in the resources/mining sector are, in some abiding 
manner, all impenitent and crass materialists who are bent upon a Machiavellian politics of 
the pig trough. Sir Arvi Parbo at Western Mining, as a resplendent example to the 
contrary, is well known, and not only in this country, for being a budding academic who 
simply could not find the time to stroll the groves of Australia's lustrous Academe. In 
recognition of this latent intellectual puissance, Sir Arvi has therefore been conferred 
honoris causa with a Doctor of Science from Deakin University; a Doctor of Science 
from Curtin University; a Doctor of Engineering from Monash University; and a Doctor of 
University from Flinders University. As a petit-bourgeois entrepôt of unfathomable human 
knowing and as the pied-à-terre for so many and quite exceptional intellects, the conferral 
of these doctoral recognitions by the neo-modern university upon Sir Arvi unquestionably 
validates Parbo's incipient scholarliness. Likewise at CRA, and apart from the already 
mentioned Professor Sir Gustav Nossal, Richard Searby, himself a previous Chairperson 
of Rupert Murdoch's News Corporation Limited from 1981 to 1991, has added a further 
layer of civility to the CRA board through his membership of the National Library 
Council, the Council of the Museum of Victoria, and through being the President of the 
peerless Australian Institute of International Affairs. At Shell Australia, Richard Charlton, 
its privately educated ex-Chief Executive Officer and ex-Chairperson, brought 
immeasurable urbanity to that board through being also the Chairperson of the Art 
Foundation of Victoria, the Chancellor of the University of Newcastle and an esteemed 
member of the Right-Wing ‘think-tank’, the Centre for Independent Studies. That Shell 
Australia is one corporate component of the more globally-abiding Royal Dutch/Shell 
Group; and that Shell supports, among others, the Fascist dictatorship of General Sanni- 
Abacha, which executed nine environmental activists in Nigeria on 11 November 1995, 
including the Nigerian playwright Ken Soro-Wiwa, is very simply, quite immaterial to, 
quite untarnishing of, the reputation of a Richard Charlton. Finally, and whereas Professor 


Philip Rose has enhanced the board of Woodside Petroleum with a demonstrated civic 


F 
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commitment, being a Commissioner of the Melbourne City Council, Sally-Anne Atkinson, 
herself the former Mayoress of Brisbane, contributes a good deal of intellectual rigour and 
ecological flair to Caltex Australia, given her valued memberships of both the School of 
Business Advisory Board at Bond University and of the International Council for Local 


Environmental Issues (see again Table 5.1). 


Coporate Interlocks and Hegemony in Motion: Banking on the Nation 


What needs to be further highlighted, at a time when Bell (1993) and others 
(eg Kaptein, 1993) have drawn attention to the 'economic rationalist’ and neo-liberal 
hegemony of mining and finance capital in Australia, is that the 'resources upcasted 
typology’ in Table 5.1 is interlocking in a number of other important, interesting, ways. 
Firstly, of the 36 directors of the corporations indicated in Table 5.1, a total of 26, or over 
70 per cent, are also directors of various banking, insurance or other investment 
corporations. Of note, the Big Australian, BHP, has on its board the Chairperson of the 
ANZ Banking Group and Chairperson of the Australian Mutual Provident (AMP) Society 
in John Gough and a Vice-Chairperson of the National Australia Bank in Brian Loton. 
Noteworthy also is that Comalco Limited, the 67.04 per cent owned subsidiary of CRA, is 
graced by the presence of the Chairperson of the 'foreign owned' Bankers Trust Australia, 
David Hoare, who was also appointed on 5 June 1995 to Chair Australia’s Higher 
Education Management Review Committee, a Ministerial Committee enabled in the 
Commonwealth Department of Employment, Education and Training (DEET) which is 
required to make its recommendations as to the 'management and accountability 
requirements' of this country’s so-called higher education system, and having regard to 
“the changing budgetary circumstances, the impact of technology and communications on 
the sector's activities and operations and the continuing pressures for more accountability 
and improved performance in a more competitive and international 
environment.” {my emphases}39 Also the Chairpersons of Pioneer International 


39 ‘Higher Education Management Review Team Appointed’ Media Release of 5 June 1995. 
Minister for Employment, Education and Training, Simon Crean, MP. Canberra: Parlia- 
ment House. 
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Limited and the Telstra Corporation, the latter being yet another Australian government 
business enterprise (GBE) which has been 'earmarked' for the ‘level-playing field’ of 'the 
market', Hoare is an exuberant neo-Hobbesian eclecticist who will politely remark that 
‘business’ neither unerringly accords with, nor ought to be fanatically transacted according 
to "Noddy's Big Book of competition."49 Business, a profitable business like Bankers 
Trust, which in a mere ten years from 1984 to 1994, "from scratch", has generated annual 
profits approaching half a billion dollars, has done so precisely because it observes "a 
sensible market pragmatism of what works rather than what is in the textbooks".41 
Notwithstanding that “perfect competition and the pure market paradigm are not 
realistically achievable", it is nevertheless the direction in which Australia, 'the nation’, 
ought to be heading as a much needed prophylactic for its "village mentality", given that 
"its people, capital and know-how are all derivative."42 It is, truly, the "pernicious 
intervention" of successive Australian governments, inter-generationally littering this 
island continent with one stifling public and/or quasi-public institution after another and 
"without sunset clauses" which is largely responsible for Australia's “cultural cringe, a 
striking exemplification of the derivative nature of Australian society."43 Ian Martin, one 
of the more influential Executive Vice-Presidents at Bankers Trust is likewise a proselyte 
of the "thoughtful market approach"44 as he daily oversees the deployment of an almost 
inconceivable $US180 Billion of investment funds from his office in Sydney. An 
erstwhile Treasury bureaucrat who fled from the self-consciously white and tediously 
middle-class 'bush capital’ of Australia, Canberra, so as to tower in the much loftier, 
seven-figure salary Elysium of haute finance, Martin has espied the independent variable 
of Australia's extant political economy. For the sake of 'the nation’, it should be made 


£05 Noddy's Big Book of Competition is Chairperson Hoare's ambivalent reaction 
to National Competition Policy (1993), the so-called Hilmer Review or report. 
David Hoare. Chairperson of Bankers Trust Australia. Personal Interview with the 
Author “of this Thesis 1993/94. 

41. pavid Hoare. Chairperson of Bankers Trust Australia. ibid. 

42. David Hoare. Chairperson of Bankers Trust Australia. ibid. 


43. David Hoare. Chairperson of Bankers Trust Australia. ibid. 


44. Ian Martin. Executive Vice-President, Bankers Trust Australia. Personal 
Interview with the Author of this Thesis 1993/94. 
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known to every child, to every woman and to every man in the land that "globalisation as 
the greatest social force is to be assisted through a rolling back of Australia's tariff, its 
insular culture, with its sub-optimal allocation of resources."45 Hardly original in its neo- 
liberal corporate metaphysics, yet so dynamic is this particular Funds Manager that its 
‘heaviest heavy' after Chairperson Hoare, Robert (Rob) Ferguson, Bankers Trust's Chief 
Executive Officer, has been appointed by no less than Prime Minister Keating himself to 
the Advisory Board of the Commonwealth government's ‘independent’ Economic 


Planning Advisory Commission (EPAC). 


Secondly, mining and finance capital also interlock at a less visibly 
institutional or structural level. Illustrative of this, Table 5.2 on the next page sets out the 
shareholdings of Australia's four largest banks, the so-called 'Big Four', in twelve major 
Australian resource corporations (Business Review Weekly, April 25, 1994: 74-96; 
April 24, 1995: 68-89). Going by the Business Review Weekly's 1995 ranking of the 
'Top 500' Australian corporations, the National Australia Bank is Australia's largest bank 
by virtue of its market capitalisation, as of 16 March 1995, and this country's second 
biggest corporation after BHP. After Rupert Murdoch's News Corporation Limited, 
Australia's third largest company, the ANZ Banking Group is the fourth biggest 
corporation and the country’s second largest bank. The Commonwealth Bank, King 
O'Malley's (1858-1953) 'People's Bank’, the Bank of Bankers, a 'National Bank' which 
was given legislative force on 22 December 1911, with a nominal capital of one thousand 
pounds, immediately follows as Australia’s fifth biggest corporation and its third largest 
bank, with the Westpac Banking Corporation being the sixth and fourth in the same 


order.46 Whilst the Commonwealth Bank, at the time of the writing of this thesis, held no 


45. Ian Martin. Executive Vice-President, Bankers Trust Australia. Personal 


Interview with the Author of this Thesis 1993/94. 


46. For a consummately white and anthropologically entertaining account of the 
Commonwealth Bank's inception through to the death of its first Governor, Sir Denison 
Miller, see Faulkner, C. (1923) The Commonwealth Bank of Australia. A Brief 
History of its Establishment, Development and Service to the People of 
Australia and the British Empire under Sir Denison Miller, Governor, 


June lst _ 1912 - June 6th, 1923. Sydney: Commonwealth Bank of Australia. 


TABLE 5.2: SELECTED SHAREHOLDING INFORMATION OF AUSTRALIA'S FOUR MAJOR BANKS 


SHAREHOLDERS NUMBER OF SHARES IN 12 MAJOR RESOURCE CORPORATIONS 
BHP CRA WESTERN COMALCO SANTOS WOODSIDE 
MINING PETROLEUM 
National Australia Bank 88,954,202 30,665,267 115,178,627 24,098,988 41,578,830 68,718,644 
(No. 3, 1994) (No.3, 1994) (No.2, 1994) (No.2,1993) — (No.2,1993) (No.2, 1994) 
ANZ Banking Group 111,123,894 37,570,776 134,878,734 10, 692,043 54,070,214 42,724,586 
(No. 2, 1994) (No. 2,1994) — (No.1,1994) (No.7,1993) (No.1,1993) (No.23, 1994) 
Commonwealth Bank 15,627,857 4,343,060 10,825,638 : 5,236,466 5,340,331 
(No. 14,1994) (No.13, 1994) (No. 13, 1994) : (No. 12,1993) (No. 14, 1994) 
Wespac Banking Corp. 77,192,261 24,841,280 100,257,793 19,699,191 38,090,511 36,546,644 


(No. 4, 1994) 


(No. 4, 1994) 


(No. 3, 1994) 


(No. 4, 1993) 


(No. 3, 1993) 


(No. 4, 1994) 


CALTEX RENISON OCT PASMINCO KIDSTON MINPROC 
GOLDFIELDS RESOURCES MINING HOLDINGS 
National Australia Bank 1,530,666 12,777,361 29,963,273 85,518,497 3,094,700 9 755,732 
(No. 8, 1993) (No. 3, 1993) (No. 4, 1994) (No. 2, 1994) (No. 4, 1993) (No. 5, 1993) 
ANZ Banking Group 1,950,275 18,765,261 101,660,993 153,477,159 14,148,515 1,640,400 
(No. 5, 1993) (No. 2, 1994) (No. 1, 1994) (No. 1, 1994) (No. 2, 1993) (No. 12, 1993) 
Commonwealth Bank - - - 13,644,700 - - 
- - - (No. 11, 1994) - - 
Wespac Banking Corp. 2,092,895 9,550,397 30,560,219 67,270,981 1,577,962 2,637,866 


(No. 4, 1993) 


(No. 5, 1994) 


(No. 3, 1994) 


(No. 4, 1994) 


(No. 8, 1993) 


(No. 10, 1993) 


— — 


VIC 


— 


Notes: The details in brackets me below the number of shares which the particular row corporation owns in the column resource company ran 
corporation as part of a TOP 20 ranking. Thus, for example, National Australian Bank with its 88,954,202 shares in BHP was BHP's 3rd largest shareholder in 1994. 


The figure for the ANZ Bank's ownership of Pasminco shares is an aggregate the share holdings of both the ANZ Executors Nominees Ltd. and the ANZ Nominees 


Limited. 


Source: 1993/1994 Annual Reports of the indicated corporations. 
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shares in 6 of the 12 resources companies indicated in Table 5.2, the fact is that the 'Big 
Four' typically holds shares in these resource corporations as the elite members of the 
latter's "Top 20 Shareholders’. In terms, therefore, of Wright's (1994) 'levels of power' 
which, as that author qualified these, are 'cybernetically' instanced across the situational, 
institutional and modes of capitalist being, the 'voice' of Australian mining capital is as 
much also, then, the sonance of finance capital, just as it is the squall of cultural and 
intellectual capitals. With its upholstered antipodean ideations; with its improvised 
Australasian depositions; and with its hastily composed neo-modern semiotics, the 
particularised bel canto of social relations 'down under' affirms the undying ardours of 
the ruling class, of ruling class institutions and organisations, and of the systemic 
beatification of generalised commodity production through 'the market’. It orchestrates the 
class struggle 'from above' whilst, all the while, the surface cacophony of electrifyingly 
busy transmittors and agents of a neo-liberalist civism forevermore exalts in a bourgeois 
democratic ‘diversity, social openness and the experience of shifting involvements among 
separate public and private spheres' (Rosenblum, 1989: 210). Beyond this liberal pluralist 
‘openness’ with its pox of learned, cultured, refined and/or well-heeled social parasites 
who thrive in, as they perpetuate, a system of class exploitation and domination, there 
comes into view in the financial borrowings of the mining industry, yet another 'layer' of 
inter-dependency between finance and mining capitals. In a 1994 survey of 97 Australian 
resources corporations which included, among many others, BHP, CRA, Pasminco 
Limited, Renison Goldfields and Western Mining, the firm of Chartered Accountants, 
Coopers & Lybrand, has provided some revealing financial data in this respect. From a 
‘base’ of borrowings of $9 Billion in 1990, the net borrowings of the 'minerals industry’ 
rose to $11.4 Billion by June 1993, declining thereafter by 7.9 per cent to stabilise at 


$10.5 Billion in June 1994.47 Given the sizeable indebtedness of mining to finance capital 


47. Paid for by the Australian Mining Industry Council, this Coopers & Lybrand 
survey, in the words of the latter corporate author, purports to: "provide timely 
data on the minerals industry and to facilitate more informed debate on the 
industry's role in the economy and its overall interaction with other sectors of the 
economy. The Survey is intended to contribute to rational policy decision-making" [p. 
1]. See Coopers & Lybrand (1994) Minerals Industry Survey '94. Canberra: 
Australian Mining Industry Council. The financial data in the text of this thesis are 
taken from page 15 of the same survey. 
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and, from another point of view of it, the implicit investment which this debt represents for 
the latter in the former; and given also the socio-political implications for the servicing and 
recovery of that debt/investment/securitisation in terms of whether or not the dominant 
impulse within the Australian vortex of the capitalist world-economy will continue to be 
rather more than less systemically, than Jess institutionally, than Jess situationally, 
instanced as a 'market' praxis, it is perfectly understandable that the Australian Mining 
Industry Council would wax its meta-economic and socio-political injunctions as follows: 


"The expectation of continued financial market stability, low inflation 
and therefore low real interest rates is required for strong investment in 
physical capital. In this respect, macroeconomic stabilisation policy has 
a critical role to play in supporting microeconomic reform by producing 
a stable macroeconomic environment conducive to economic growth. 
Moreover, reductions in public sector spending can in themselves 
contribute directly to increased efficiency in the economy, particularly 
where this involves a shift of economic activities from the public sector 
to the private sector. There is strong evidence that a range of services 
currently provided by the public sector would be more efficiently 
provided by the private sector." 48 


Understandably also, the Australian Finance Conference (AFC), a national 
association of financial services organisations, would submit its demands for an 


appropriate politico-economic infrastructure in support Australia's 'debt/investment' 


regimes through requiring, in its 1995-96 Commonwealth Budget Strategy, that: 


"the period of cyclical return in the economy be used to move the 
Commonwealth Budget back into surplus, recreating the era of fiscal 
discipline established in the late 1980s and early 1990s. AFC's 
concerns with the current Deficit Reduction Plan are twofold; firstly, 
the reduction in the deficit is not proceeding quickly enough in the light 
of the strength in the economy, and secondly, that a budget surplus is 
not an objective for the current economic recovery cycle. Failure to 
move more quickly on the deficit will have three major negative 
consequences for the Australian economy - higher interest rates, 
reduced national savings and higher account deficits." 49 


With the breathtaking 'casino capitalism’ of the 1980's evidencing the 
maturation of a more intensely de-localised and deregulated post-Keynesian 'cycle' in the 


history of the capitalist world-system, and with the frenzied 'merger waves' from 1982 to 


48. australian Mining Industry Council (AIMC) (1994) Policy Options for the 
1995/96 Commonwealth Budget. Dickson: AMIC at p. 3. 


49. australian Finance Conference (AFC) (1994) 2 -96 mmonwealth Bu e 
Strategy. Sydney: AFC at p. 1: 
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1989 producing an over-extended circuit of global money capital, the structured chaos of 
generalised commodity production has, in effect, simultaneously delivered staggering 
profits for the God-favoured few and, as the gulf between ‘paper’ capital and the actual 
generation of surplus-product by production capital reached ever farcical proportions, 
horrendous recessions for the profanum vulgus (Walker, R. 1985; Parsons, J. 1988; 
Browett and Leaver, 1989; Thrift, 1990; Pritchard, 1994). In almost all of the more 
industrially advanced states, the once all too dynastically aloof banking fractions of capital 
would be forced to enter the globally emerged ‘financial supermarkets' and, contributing to 
the efflorescence of neo-modern financial intermediaries, also be forced compete for 'shelf 
space’ (Lewis and Wallace, 1993a).50 As the Australian state abetted, mediated and 
promoted this flux of borderless usury, locally re-regulating and deregulating the controls 
over the structuration and modalities of finance capital (see Table 5.3 overleaf),5! the 
revenue of the banks, particularly that of the 'Big Four', would observably and 
differentially contract in the strenuous rush to the 'level-playing field’. Table 5.4, which 
immediately follows Table 5.3, illustrates the 'trend data' of banking capital in the early 
1990's. Whereas the aggregate revenue of the National Australia Bank, the ANZ Banking 
Group, the Commonwealth Bank and Westpac Banking was $10.27 Billion in 1992, by 
1994 it would average $8.4 Billion. Of course too, these banks have not been at all tardy 
in attempting a range of ‘creative solutions’ in their bid to (i) bolster and raise their revenue 
levels; (ii) reduce their costs; (iii) seek to retain their 'asset dominance’ in a local ‘financial 
supermarket’ where non-bank financial corporations experienced ‘asset growths’ of 
265.01 per cent from 1981 to 1991; where other financial institutions like intra-group 
financiers and cash management trusts increased their 'asset grab' over that same period by 
449.95 percent; with Life Offices and Superannuation Funds by 530.43 per cent (Lewis 


and Wallace, 1993a: 10); and (iv) maintain and/or increase profit margins as a systemically 


50. For a largely descriptive account of the ‘local scene', see the edited collection 
by Lewis, M. and Wallace, R. (1993b) The Australian Financial System. South 


Melbourne: Longman Cheshire Pty. Ltd., especially Chapters 3 and 5. 


51. More generally, see National Institute of Economic & Industry Research (NIEIR) 
(1988) Restructuring Australia. (No. 8, March). Melbourne: NIEIR; Economic 
Society of Australia (ESA) (1994) Economic Papers: A Decade of Floating the 
Exchange Rate. (VOL. 13, No. 1, March). Melbourne: ESA. 
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* Campbell Committee established 
* National Companies and Securities Commission finally established 
in the wake of the 1974 financial crisis. 
* Relaxation of controls on foreign portfolio investments 
* Treasury bonds sales ‘on tap’ instead of by periodic issues 
o per cent share in 


* Banks allowed to increase their hitherto 3 
merchant banks to 60 per cent 

* Ceilings lifted on bank deposit rates but controls on maturities 
remain 

* First cash management trust established 

* First new bank licence for more than 50 years granted, establishing the 
Australian Bank 

* First Savings Card Accounts introduced 

* Final report of the Campbell Committee 

* Trading and savings banks given more freedom in liability 
management and quantitative controls on bank lending ended 

* Variable repayment home loans introduced 

* First Visa Card introduced 

* Tender system for Treasury Bonds 

* Australian dollar is floate 

* Martin Review Group appointed by Hawke Labor government to 
assess Campbell Report 

* First Mastercard introduced 

* Martin Review endorses Campbell Report 

* Stock Exchanges deregulated 

* Savings banks permitted to offer cheque accounts 

* Controls on foreign and domestic bank holdings of equity in 
merchant banks eased (precursor to be lifted altogether) 

* End of de facto controls of liquid assets and government securities 
(LGS) of Life Offices. 

$ oles st for new banking licences invited 

* Money targets abolished 

oa t for home loan mortgages, controls on bank lending rates 

e 

*LGS replaced by more relaxed Prime Asset Ratio (PAR) 

* The phasing out of Statutory Reserve Deposit accounts (SRD’s) 
announced 

* Reserve asset ration for savings banks reduced 

* Home mortgage rates of banks deregulated except for existing loans 

* Westpac enters life insurance and two building societies form 
Challenge Bank 

* The Cheques and Payments Order Act allows non-bank financial 
institutions to issue payment orders 

* Reserve asset ratio of savings banks reduced to 13 per cent 

* Insurance and Superannuation Commission established 

* In October, the Stock Exchange collapses 

* End of SRD’s and PAR reduced to 10 per cent 

* Collapse of Rothwells Ltd., a Perth-based merchant bank, along 
with a series of financial enterprises and leveraged corporations 

* Last issue of Australian savings bonds 

* Amendments to the Banking Act abolishes distinction between 
Trading and Savings bank and empowers the Reserve Bank’s 

rudential supervision 
* PAR reduced to 6 per cent 
i TOR on borrowings in Australia by foreign governments 
e 

* Australian Securities Commission replaces National Companies and 
Securities Commission 

* Formation of Australian Financial Institutions Commission 
announced 

* One Nation policy package permits branch banking by foreign 
banks with effective open entry to wholesale banking 


Source: Lewis and Wallace (1993a: 6-7) 


TABLE 5.4: SELECTED FINANCIAL DATA - AUSTRALIA'S FOUR LARGEST BANKS 


BANK REVENUE TOTAL ASSETS CONS. NET PROFITS 
1992 , 1993 1994 1992 1993 1994 1992 1993 1994 
($Billion) ($Billion) ($Billion) ($Billion) ($Billion) ($Billion) ($Million) ($Million) ($Million) 
National Australia Bank 10.17 10.47 10.24 103.31 117.25 125.88 675.1 1,128.8 1,708.0 
ANZ Banking Group 10.19 8.94 8.45 101.14 99.93 101.32 579.0 - 246.5 821.9 re 
Commonwealth Bank 9.43 7.88 7.36 88.34 90.98 01,32 408.8 443.1 682.1 © 
Westpac Banking Corp'n 10.27 8.70 7.53 110.95 104.71 93.86 1,562.4 - 89.2 704.7 
TOTAL AVERAGE 10.01 9.0 8.40 100.93 103.22 103.09 264.4 - 464.4 97%2 


Source: The Australian Stock Exchange Yearbook, 1995 Edition 
eee 
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impelled matter of survival, of ‘continuous improvement’ (kaizen). Most visible among 
the innovations by Australia's 'big' banks have been the closures of numerous branches, 
the retrenchment of thousands of bank employees and the restructuring and rationalisation 
of their remaining operations. As well, bank fees and charges, both overt and covert, have 
been increased and, for those who can least afford the burden, punitive charges have been 
levied on the numerous bank accounts which are ‘allowed’, by their holders, to fall below 
a certain threshold. For the indigent, for those who must eek out an ‘underprivileged’ 
existence on welfare payments and benefits of one sort or another, the ANZ Banking 
Group has, for example, been deducting from their accounts, two dollars for each month 
that these respective accounts fall below a threshold of $300 whereas for the National 


Australia Bank, the Commonwealth Bank and Westpac, this is below an amount of $500. 


In Table 5.5 on the following page, it can be seen that the account holders 
of the so-called 'near-dead accounts' are further subject to ‘over-the-counter’ and 
‘Automatic Teller Machine’ (ATM) transaction costs, depending on the number of 
transactions which they have undertaken within any given month. For bank cheques, 
credit transfers, special clearances and the replacement of account statements, the charges 
in relation thereto can range from as little as $2.50 to as much as $15 for each transaction. 
The bank enquiry officers who assisted the author of this thesis with compiling the data in 
Table 5.5 were no doubt eminently correct in pointing out that all of the charges on the 
‘below-the-threshold accounts' would amount, if anything, to 'an insignificant one per 
cent or so' of the moneys in those accounts. Rather than their annoying murmurs of 
discontent, rather than their 'never-ending whinge’, and rather than their occasional 
outbursts at the counters of their local branches, the less well-off in this country should be 
more grateful that the banks are in fact debiting such a trifling percentage and not one 
which is set at a 'a more realistic commercial rate’. Still, that one per cent would amount 
to quite a tidy sum indeed when the size of the disbursements which some of the 
52 These data were obtained from Enquiry staff members of the National Australia 


Bank; the ANZ Banking Group; the Commonwealth Bank; and the Westpac Banking Corpo- 
ration in August 1995. 
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departments providing 'income support payments’ to their assorted and respective 
categories of 'client' recipients are taken account of. The federal Labor Cabinet Minister 
for Social Security, Peter Baldwin, has provided an authoritative insight into just such a 


magnitude when, on 2 November 1993, he wrote to Dr. Meredith Edwards, in the latter’ s 


TABLE 5.5: SELECTED BANK ACCOUNT FEES AND CHARGES AS AT 
AUGUST 1995 


Common- WESTPAC 
wealth Bank 


Minimum balance $500 $500 

Monthly Account Fees $2 

Free transactions, 8 
thereafter each costs: $1 
with each ATM costing: 

Bank cheque 


Credit transfers 


Special clearance 


Statement replacement 
per page 


Source: Counter staff members of the abovementioned banks. 


role as the then Head of the Taskforce on Employment Opportunities of the Committee on 
Employment Opportunities in the Commonwealth Department of the Prime Minister and 
Cabinet in Canberra, to advise Edwards, among other things, that: 


"The Australian Government devotes enormous resources to 
supporting the unemployed in one form or another. If income support 
payments are included, programs and services administered by DSS 
(Department of Social Security) and DEET (Department of 
Employment, Education and Training) alone consume over $10 
billion....DSS has adopted a client servicing focus, one element of 
which is its efforts to become a world leader in automated payments 
systems, with over 97 per cent of DSS payments being made by 


electronic transfer directly into bank accounts...." 53 


53, Baldwin, Pu: (1993) Tackling Unemployment = Some New Directions. 


Submission to the Committee on Employment Opportunities. 2 November 1993, at p. 5. 
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With the Commonwealth government’s total outlays on social security 
payments amounting (in 1989/90 prices) to $43.75 Billion in 1994/95 and are projected to 
increase to $45.24 Billion in 1995/96, to $45.96 Billion in 1996/97, $46.98 Billion in 
1997/98 and $49.74 Billion in 1998/99 (Budget Paper No. 1, 1995: 3-107, 3-110), an 
‘insignificant one per cent' of all of these disbursements would, nominally, provide the 
banks with an amount of $463,340,000 in bank fees and charges for each financial year to 
1998/99. Even were this amount to be, say, halved, an actual receipt of $231,670,000 for 
each of these years by the banks from Australia's Consolidated Revenue via the accounts 
of welfare recipients, represents a policy indulgence of a most extraordinary kind.54 The 
more so in a country which presumes itself to be a liberal-democratic, constitutional proto- 
Republic with uniquely public and private constituencies, legitimations and 
empowerments. The bank accounts of the poor, it would therefore appear, have all but 
transcended and synthesised the socio-historical distinctions of the polity/community 
'down under' and ushered, in that momentous process, both the 'haves' and the 'have- 


nots' closer to that long-awaited Hegelian ‘moment’. 


Whilst McClean and Renton (1992), in their revealing Bankers and 
Bastards, have not entirely fallen prey to the usual petit-bourgeois epistemologies of 
appearance, the final prescription of these authors with respect to the ‘structurally 
privileged position’ of finance capital in bourgeois liberal-democracies is disappointingly 


romantic. For all of their referencing, their deprecations, of the systemic potency of the 


54. This aspect of the 'Bank Fees and Charges' debate in Australia has hardly been 
mentioned or aired. With national elections looming, it has been left to a Right-Wing 
power-broker of the Australian Labor Party (ALP) and on of the Co-Chairpersons of the 
ALP's Caucus Employment Taskforce, Wayne Swan, the Federal Member for the Division of 
Lilley in Queensland, to lead the charge against the banks. Having proposed in the 
Commonwealth Legislative Assembly on 24 August 1995 that the banks ought to provide a 
Mor tows = account tO “the profanum vulgus, “Swan would wax Opportunistic 
indignation in the House on the following Tuesday thus: "Come September 15, the 
deadline set by the Treasurer, we will know what progress has been made. But I warn 
the House that the devil will be in the detail that the banks put forward, and it 
should be examined very clearly....As the PSA (Price Surveillance Authority) report 
exposed, the less money you have in the bank, the higher your fees and charges; the 
more money in the bank, the less your fees and charges. Does that familiar? Of course 
it does. It is the philosophy of Fightback: the lower your income, the higher the tax 
burden; the higher your income, the lower your tax burden." Reported in House of 
Representatives. Daily Hansard. Tuesday, 29 August 1995. Proof Copy. Canberra: 
Department of the Parliamentary Reporting Staff, Parliament House at p. 750-51. 
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banking fraction of antipodean finance capital and their exemplificatory focus upon the 
sheer predatoriness of major Australian banking institutions like the Westpac Banking 
corporation, McClean and Renton (1992), the former an ex-Senator and the latter, a lawyer 
of some note, remained hopelessly enamoured of the notion that just as 'Communism' 
has, apparently, been revolutionised in the Eastern Bloc countries by 'the people', by the 
so-called 'storm-blowers' [p. 152 ff.], so too the immanent promise of bourgeois 
democracy and capitalist citizenship will, through 'people power' expressed at the ballot 
box, be all too soon fulfilled. Given just such a cathartic impulse by the 'storm-blowers' 
of bourgeois freedom and liberty 'down under', 'the people' will surely invigorate an 
Australian parliamentary system which, among its more blatant ills, has lacked the: 

"political will to address serious issues if that necessitated 

challenging the financial and vast institutionalised power such as 

that of the banks." 55 


In reality of course, communism, programmatic anthropism, or the global 


dissolution of paradigmatically 'en-nationed', gendered, socially positioned, racialised, 


ethnically ascripted, schooled, cultivated and self-regarding, ‘atoms’, in a class society 
founded upon exploitation and acquisitive success, is yet to be 'revolutionised’, precisely 
| because such a programmatic mode of constitutive sociality is itself yet to be historically 
instanced. Like hermit crabs endlessly shuffling from the anticipated congeniality of one 


vacant shell after another, human beings are still to transcend their moribund and 


| conflictual individuations of a now-Hobbesian, now-Benthamite, and now-Madisonian, 

l encrustations, which will therefore permit them to existentialise the is-ness of their 
humanity, of their species-beingness and of their actually-existing Communism. It is but 
mere folly, mere petit-bourgeois sentimentalism, to suggest, as McLean and Renton 
(1992) have, that the major banks in this country have "moved from being the respected 

pillars of the community, providing a trusted service and reliable advice, into being profit- 

l 

' 


oriented purveyors of dubious products."56 Haydn Park, the Group Manager of Group 


55, McLean, P. and Renton, J. (1992) Banker n B rds. Hawthorn: Hudson 
Publishing at p. 33. 


SS, McLean, P. and Renton, J. (1992) Bankers and Bastards. op. cit. at p. 79. 
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Corporate Relations at the National Australia Bank, has pithily, more accurately, 
expressed the ‘core’, the ‘eternal secret of banking’ when he instructed the author of this 
thesis in a personal interview as follows: 

"What banking is, and has always been, about is the need to get the 

product back in a better shape than when we handed it out. That said, 

the market is now so much more competitive that we must pinch off 

other people as much as we can get away with." 57 

Of course also, to ‘pinch off other people’, as it will be argued presently, is 

not as simple a matter as it all sounds a fortiori that the banks additionally 'interlock' at 
the level of the share ownership of each other's issued share capital as well as that of other 
‘finance providers’. To repeat, beyond the tempting array of products which banks have 
strained the imagination of their marketing executives to conceive, including novelties such 
as "mutual funds, annuities and wrap around accounts",58 the structure of the Australian 
banking sector, as it had more or less been composed by the early 1990's (see Table 5.6 in 
APPENDIX J), is still very much about ‘getting the product back in a better shape’. If 
anything, the so-called 'cleansing process' of the early 1980's which resulted in 'the 
removal of the ceiling on interest rates which banks can pay on deposits or charge on 
loans, the freeing up of entry to banking and the deregulation of the foreign exchange 
market’ (Daugaard and Valentine, 1994: 17), has simply intensified banking capital’s 
appetite for amassing 'the product’. Clearly too, for the banks to borrow ‘wholesale 
funds' from other and just as, if not more, astute institutional lenders, is far more costly an 
exercise than to simply 'borrow' from a pool of savings constituted through a plethora of 
temptingly packaged banking products and 'services'. As it was mentioned in Chapter 3 
and referred to in Chapter 4 of this thesis, the $186 Billion of Australian superannuation 
savings which is expected to rise to $1,860 Billion by the year 2020 (Willis, 1995: 6) is, 
arguably, the single most important pool of 'the product' which the banks are determined 
to access. 


oat Haydn Park. Group Manager, Group Corporate Relations. National Australia Bank. 
Personal Interview with the Author of this Thesis 1993/94. 


58 Middleton, T. (1995) ‘Your Banker Wants to be Your Broker' in Nest Egg 
Magazine, August tai Posted on the World Wide Webb (WWW) at 


http://nestegg:iddis.com/ at p. 1. 
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Having heeded the demands of 'big business' for the state to play a decisive 
role in generating more savings, more investible capital, hence the Commonwealth 
Treasurer's formal announcement that "the role of superannuation in the Australian 
economy..(is)..a major means by which the government has sought to increase national 
savings",59 this growing pool of superannuation savings is already a trough of such 
exquisite proportions that no self-respecting banker or eminent board member of a bank 


could reasonably be expected to ignore it. Banking, after all, is itself "big business’, the 


business of making more and more and more profits. It would then have been entirely 
remiss of the Australian Bankers' Association (ABA), this country's second oldest 


banking association after the Australian Institute of Bankers which was established in 


1886, not to have proffered a ‘position statement’ to the Commonwealth government in 
view of the ever-augmenting superannuation El Dorado, which Treasurer Willis (1995) 
| has described as a "pool of patient capital available for funding long term productive 
Australian investment."©0 Not astonishingly, the ABA's 1995/96 Budget submission to 
the government dealt exclusively with the ambitions of the banks to access Willis's (1995) 
‘pool of patient capital’ through a proposed Superannuation Savings Accounts (SSA's). 
Accordingly, in the ABA's covering letter to Professor Glenn Withers, the scholarly 
| Director of EPAC, and in the ABA's six page submission appended thereto, Morganian 
| liberty, freedom and economic rationalism, all deities of the class struggle ‘from above’, 
} understandably jostle one another with great gusto. Even more urgently so that the 
| Managed Funds industry in this country is linked to the savings policy of 'the nation’ 
through compulsory superannuation, and that the size of this industry, about $250 Billion 
| in 1993, is a much bigger 'pool' than that of all Australian bank deposits.61 Reflecting all 
| 59, Willis, R. (1995) Saving for Our Future. Statement by the Honourable Ralph 
Willis. M.P., Treasurer of the Commonwealth of Australia, 9 May 1995. Canberra: 
Australian Government Publishing Service at p. 1. For a bald account of the evolution 


" of the Australian Labor government's superannuation policy, see pp. 17-23 of the same 
, document. 


l 60, Willie, R. (1995) ibid- at p- 20. With respect to savings as economic policy, 
| see Business Council of Australia (1995a) Submission on the 1995/96 
|| Commonwealth Budget. Melbourne: BCA at pp. 5-8. 


ol. See Griffin, B. (1993) ENSCLewe ona Investors in Australia: A 
ji Shareholders' Perspective. Speech by the Chairperson of the Australian 
Investment Managers' Group (AIMG) and reproduced in AIMG/Business Council of 
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of that, the ABA would therefore insist that all Australians must be made aware that the 
government's decision, at the end of June 1994, not to permit the banks to offer 
Superannuation Savings Accounts to 'the community’ is an outrage to civilised antipodean 
living. It represents an intolerable interference with, and an unconscionable abrogation of 
the very liberties, the very freedoms and the very democratic enjoyments of 'the nation’, of 
'the community’ itself, of 'the people’ themselves, of corporate salubrity on this island 
continent and, obviously, of good economic sense. In the words of the Australian 
Bankers' Association (1994): 


"Superannuation Savings Accounts (SSAs) are designed to establish a low-cost 
system which combines security, transparency, flexibility and individual choice. 
They will also significantly improve consumer understanding of superannuation 
matters and access to retirement savings schemes. As a result of the Treasurer's 28 
June 1994 decision, consumers will continue to suffer - 

. lack of choice; 

. complexity in superannuation which, in many cases, is unwarranted; 

. Investment returns that are uncertain to the extent that investment balances 

can, and do, reduce; 
. the high costs inherent in a complex system; 
. cross-subsidisation under which some members meet the costs incurred 
by others. 

Three recent surveys show that there is a strong demand in the community for 
freedom of choice in selecting superannuation, and for simplicity and security in 
products offered....The community is entitled to expect a response to these strongly 
expressed needs. SSAs could immediately satisfy these demands. The proposed $7 
Million education program by the Government will do little to solve the confusion in 
the superannuation market, so long as institutions are prohibited from providing a 
simple product....Most award-based superannuation denies an employee any real 
say in the fund to which the contribution goes, and gives the responsibility to trade 
unions or other representatives to jointly manage the investments with employer 
representatives....Using the existing bank account system would lower costs. Many 
public and industry superannuation schemes involve substantial cost. In addition to 
administration costs of around $1 to $1.50 a week, there are investment management 
charges around 0.5% of assets and often exit fees. Bank accounts would not attract 
investment management fees, and administration costs would be low. Apart from 
filling the market need for a superannuation product that is easy to understand and 
operate, banks see it as critical that they and other financial institutions should be 
allowed to compete freely in the superannuation market....Banks need to have 
access to this form of savings if they are to continue their role of efficiently financing 
business and personal borrowing needs. The compulsion associated with the SGC 
(Superannuation Guarantee Charge) arrangements will, by definition, shift funds 
into superannuation and out of other forms of savings such as bank deposits. Banks 
will get some of these deposits back as Superannuation Funds invest in bank 
deposits and the like, but they will not get all of the funds back and the funds they 
do receive will be at wholesale rates....As a nation, we should be removing 
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all unnecessary barriers that prevent people from more adequately 
preparing for their retirement." {my emphases} 62 


Indeed, in an enterprise society with its business culture, with its crassly 
entrepreneurial academics, its profit rationalising state and union officials, and its 
exquisitely rapacious corporate elites, all locally epitomised in the floating of the Australian 
dollar on 10 December 1983, the overture to a protracted Accordist/labourist costume 
drama,®3 it is 'in character’ for each individual to be required to more diligently rehearse 
for his/her own Thatcherite retirement. Each and every Australian must 'co-operate' in that 
‘social good' and every known impediment to such a heroic neo-liberal posterity , ought, 
and must, be removed.64 Expressing an ostensibly 'collectivist' abhorrence in the face of 
the celebratory and high individualism in the latter part of the antipodean twentieth century, 
this country's arguably foremost political ‘scientist’, commentator, and raconteur, Paul 
Kelly, has prescribed, in his interminable The End of Certainty, a tendentially 


anglomorphic vision of just such a 'co-operative enterprise culture’ [p. 660] for latter-day 


Australia (BCA) (1993) Corporate Governance and Australian Competitiveness: 
The Role of Institutional Investors. Sydney: AIMG/BCA. 


62. Australian Bankers' Association (1994) EPAC Pre-Budget Submission. 
Superannuation Savings Accounts. op. cit. at pp. 2-4. 


63, As previously mentioned, a less cryptic discussion of Australia's Accordist 
econo-politics is provided in the next chapter of this thesis. Accord I (February 
1983) and Accord VIII (June 1995) are reproduced in APPENDIX II. The legitimation of 
an enterprise society in Accord I, advancing as it did (and continues to, in Accord 
VIII) a marginalist theory of economics that denies a labour theory of value of 
political economy, was celebrated in Accord I's ‘incomes and prices policy approach' 
which was calculated to generate economic/employment growth "without incurring the 
cuneumscribing “penalty of “higher inflation, by providing for resolution of 
conflicting income claims at lower levels of inflation that would otherwise be the 
case". See Statement of Accord (Accord I) which is also reproduced in Stilwell, 
F. (1986) The Accord...And Beyond. Leichardt: Pluto Press Australia Limited at p. 
160. 


ce Summarising this 'phase', Ewer et. al. (1991) have prescriptively argued that: 
"As the market exposure of the Australian economy increases, and the community is 
wracked by economic dislocation, the inadequacies of unionism's historic methods of 
protecting its constituency become chronic. And simply reforming the movement's 
structures through amalgamation will not resolve this dilemma. The solidarity of 
industry unionism will be only nominal in Australia while we cling to the policy 
principles of labourism, and in particular our attachment to wage earner security. An 
Opportunity to move beyond this stunted political strategy has already emerged. By 
transforming the industrial relations and training systems from institutions of wage 
earner security, to institutions capable of influencing economic restructuring, 
Australian labour might yet define its politics in opposition to private capital's 
unfettered domination of the market. In doing so, unionism's interests can be 
reconciled with those of others, without access to employment, who are equally 
victims of an unrestrained market economy." See Ewer, P.; Lloyd Chris; Rainford, J.; 
Rix, S. and Smith, M. (1991) Politics and the Accord. Leichardt: Pluto Press 
Australia Limited at p. 155. 
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Australians. In keeping with that author's own petit-bourgeois mystification of the 
Australian class struggle 'from above’, Kelly (1994) would eventually, finally, collapse 
into a rescripting of a residually white and enfabled ‘Australian Settlement’ capitalism thus: 


Australians knew during the late 1980s and early 1990s that the nation 
was undergoing a decisive transformation, that it has reached the end of 
certainty. The task of leadership now is to create a synthesis 
between the free market rationalism needed for a stronger 
economy and the social democracy which inspired the 
original Australian Settlement ideals of justice and 
egalitarianism. The end of certainty is not the end of were it 
heralds the challenges to create a new history." {my emphases} © 


If only those hundreds of the nearly-white Aboriginal children who were 
forcibly removed from their far too black 'Australian' mothers, especially the numerous 
female piccaninnies who would thereafter mature into domestic servants, into the 
emotional comforters of distressed white wives and their precious issue, and into the 
carnal objects of the Master of their white Christian households, could have all more 
unreservedly rejoiced in this country's foundational ‘ideals of justice and egalitarianism’ 
that had caused them to be rescued from an otherwise tenebrous black fate, there would 
not now be any need for the Australian Human Rights and Equal Opportunity Commission 


to examine and indulge the indecorous personal histories of these off-white ingrates. 66 


Where, the perspicacious and locally feted Paul Kelly, should have more 
appropriately polemicised, interrogated, where are those mothers, where are those fathers, 
where are those parents, who would have but cold stones for hearts as not to have been 


unconditionally devastated through having had their babies, their children, their own flesh 


65, Kelly, P. (1994) The End of Certainty: Power, Politics & Business in 
Australia. Revised Edition. St. Leonards: Allen & Unwin at p. 686. 


66. The opportunity is taken to thank Debra Dank from the Ooralla Aboriginal 
Resources Centre at the University of New England in Armidale for sharing part of her 
own personal history with the author this thesis. For some pertinent literature, see 
initially Sommerlad, E. (1976) (ed.) Homes for Blacks. Aboriginal Community 
and Adoption. Canberra: Centre for Continuing Education, Australian National 
University; Sommerlad, E. (1977) ‘Aboriginal Children belong in the Aboriginal 
Community: Changing Practices in Adoption' in Australian Journal of Social 
Issues, VOL. 13, No. 3 at pp. 167-177; and Aboriginal Children's Research Project 
(1982) Assimilation and Aboriginal Child Welfare - The Community Welfare 
Bill, 1981. Discussion Paper No. 3. Sydney: Government Printer. For more recent 
references as well as some details of the National Inquiry into the Separation 
of Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander Children, see Human Rights and 
Equal Opportunity Commission (HREOC) (1995) Information Paper. Sydney: HREOC. 
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and blood, wrenched from them and cast, by white Christian zealots, into the abyss of an 
unseen future? Where are those animals, where are those dogs, even those with off-white 
furs, that will not, in any manner whatsoever, be sensitive to their young being forcibly 
removed from them? How much then, how much more, must the trauma have been for a 
human being living in a fair continent steeped in its 'original Australian Settlement ideals of 
justice and egalitarianism’? If, likewise, those countless generations of Australian workers 
who have toiled for a pittance, who continue to surrender themselves to the monotonous 
torture of 'jobs', of ingesting ‘every unpleasant dose of medicine....to promote something 
called 'restructuring' (Probert, 1994: 98), and of ‘unholy alliances' with capital which 
would finally conceive and deliver to them Accordist wages, the casualisation of work and 
high levels of unemployment, could but see in all of these developments the even higher 
conflation of those ‘original Australian Settlement ideals of justice and egalitarianism’ with 
neo-liberal liberty, freedom and Noddy, surely, they too might have cause to wonder at 
their accorded stations in life 'down under’. Who can say that, inspired by the introverted 
verbiage of clean-nailed academics, radicals, revolutionaries and other domesticated petit- 
bourgeois intellectuals; by the well-rehearsed labourist polemics of trade union overlords 
and their adjutants; by the hollow assurances of the profit rationalising representatives of 
‘the people’ and other statal elites; and by the 'benchmarked' politics of the pig trough of 
the baronial vanguards of capital, that workers of Australia, that workers of the World, 
united by these visions ‘from above’, will not behold before their eyes the ever-broadening 


roads of neo-modern capitalism, paved, verily, with oats? 


Finally, and as already prefigured in the foregoing discussion, there is yet 
another aspect of finance capital's 'interlocking-ness' which, importantly, is 'self- 
interlocking’. To now consider Table 5.7 on the following two pages, it will be seen that 
the ANZ Banking Group is the second biggest shareholder of the National Australia Bank 
whereas Westpac Banking is the latter's third, and the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 
through its fully owned subsidiary, CBA Nominees, is its twelfth. In its turn, the National 


Australia Bank is the second biggest shareholder of the ANZ, with Westpac Banking, its 


TABLE 5.7: TOP 20 SHAREHOLDERS OF AUSTRALIA'S FOUR BIGGEST BANKS - 1994 


National Australia Bank 


National Australia Bank 

ANZ Banking Group 

Westpac Banking Corp'n 

Australian Mutual Provident (AMP) 
Chase Manhattan Nominees 
Queensland Investment Corporation 
State Authorities Super'n Board 
MLC Life 

NRMA Investments 

National Mutual Life 


96,160,413 
75,962,459 
64,697,986 
62,573,160 
59,393,399 
34,990,200 
31,232,200 
21,216,965 
17,485,300 
16,332,789 
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share-owning Corporatio 


Permanent Trustee Co. Ltd. 

CBA (Commonwealth) Nominees 
Pendal Nominees 

Perpetual Trustees 

Prudential Assurance Co. Ltd. 
Permanent Trustee Australia 
Citicorp 

Perpetual Trustee 

Barclays Australia 

Australian Foundation Investment 


16,296,839 
12,945,602 
12,890,255 
11,612,497 
10,256,640 
10,166,006 
9,452,527 
9,079,322 
8,087,799 
7,724,612 


These twenty largest shareholders held 588,556,970 shares which were equal to 43.2 per cent of the total National Australia Bank's shares on isse in 1994. 


ANZ Banking Group 


Chase Manhattan 

National Australia Bank 

ANZ Banking Group 

Westpac Banking Corp'n 

Australian Mutual Provident (AMP) 
State Authorities Super'n Board 
Queensland Investment Corp'n 
Perpetual Trustees 

Permanent Trustee 

MLC Life 


116,343,246 
112,734,440 
100,589,167 
75,708,798 
45,215,789 
38,728,013 
24,889,146 
19,607,982 
19,472,987 
19,187,270 
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wning Corporati 


Citicor 

CBA (C aed) Nominees 
National Mutual Life 

Barclays Australia 

Pendal Nominees 

Equity Trustees Executors & Agency 
Victorian Superannuation Board 
NRMA Investments 

Victorian Workcover Authority 


Transport Accident Corporation 


17,244,580 
16,605,412 
13,315,556 
10,297,352 
9,714,507 
7,309,000 
7,949,249 
7,767,570 
7,168,349 
7,089,083 


These twenty largest shareholders held 677,937,496 shares which were equal to 50.1 per cent of the total ANZ Banking Group's shares on issue in 1994. 
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TABLE 5.7 (cont'd) 


Commonwealth Bank of Australia 


poggi S 
4 
rea baa 


Commonwealth of Australia 456,037,822 50.39 Australian Foundation Investment 4,201,592 0.46 
National Australia Bank 18,033,786 1.99 Pendal Nominees 3,437,341 0.38 
Westpac Banking Corp'n 13,725,732 152 Barclays Australia 3,332,937 0.37 
ANZ Banking Group 12,585,750 1.39 Indameneo (No. 79) Nominees 2,214,342 0.24 
Chase Manhattan 10,594,689 17 Perpetual trustee 2,184,224 0.24 
Australian Mutual Provident (AMP) 9,513,761 1.05 Zurich Aust. Life Insurance 2,084,282 0.23 
Queensland Investment Corp'n 7,375,945 0.82 Djerriwarrh Investments 1,634,305 0.18 
Perpetual Trustees 6,902,457 0.76 ational Australia Financial 1,594,293 0.18 
MLC Life 6,114,007 0.68 BT Queensland 1,580,704 0.17 
CBA (Commonwealth) Nominees 5,263,224 0.58 GIO Personal Investment 1,545,656 0.17 


These twenty largest shareholders held 569,956,849 shares which were equal to 62.97 per cent of the total Commonwealth Bank’s shares on isse in 1994. 


Westpac Banking Corporation 


Australian Mutual Provident (AMP) 245,623,240 127 Queensland Investment Corporation 26,819,862 1.4 
Lend Lease 175,568,063 9.1 MLC Life 21,267,462 13 
Chase Manhattan 126,140,881 6.5 Prudential Assurance 11,151,623 0.6 
Westpac aoe Corp'n 121,373,026 6.3 NRMA Investments 10,258,506 0.5 
National Australia Bank 92,781,519 4.8 Perpetual Trustee 9,793,777 0.5 
ANZ Banking Group 67,427,037 3.5 Citicorp 9,113,196 0.5 
Cede & Co. 48,317,205 3.0 National Australia Financial 8,563,031 0.4 
State Authorities Super'n Board 45,543,059 2.4 Permanent Trustee Australia 7,738,437 0.4 
Permanent Trustee 41,495,427 21 Commonwealth Superannuation No. 2 7,534,936 0.4 
Pendal Nominees 36,499,011 1.9 Victorian Workcover Authority 7,174,720 0.4 


These twenty largest shareholders held 1,121,184,011 shares which were equal to 58.22 per cent of the total Westpac Bank's shares on issue in 1994. 
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fourth, and the Commonwealth Bank, its twelfth. Likewise, the National Australia Bank is 
the second largest shareholder of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, Westpac Banking 
is its third, and the ANZ Banking Group is its fourth. Once the Commonwealth Bank is 
fully privatised in accordance with the Commonwealth government's May 1995/96 Budget 
Statements, that is to say, once the 456,037,822 shares or the 50.39 per cent of the total 
shares which the 'People's Executive Committee’ holds on behalf of 'the nation’, in the 
‘People's Bank’, are progressively sold off, with the last 'tranche' of the 'people's cake' 
expected to be disposed of in 1997, there can be little doubt that the National Australia 
Bank, the ANZ Banking Group and Westpac Banking will correlatively increase their 
respective 'stakes' in the post-Commonwealth, Commonwealth Bank of Australia. 
Analogously, the National Australia Bank is the fourth largest shareholder of Westpac 
Banking, with the ANZ Banking Group its fifth. Taking into account that the other 
‘foreign/naturalised' and 'Australian/de-localised' financial institutions are also represented 
amongst the top 20 shareholders of the "Big Four’, no elaborate discussion is necessary in 
order to appreciate that the fiercely competitive finance sector is, at the same time, 
intractably collusive. What is especially pertinent about this competitive collaborativeness, 
as symptomatic of a self-antagonising, self-contradictory, mode of capitalist production 
which is at once social and private, at once liberating and alienating, at once bountiful and 
miserly, and which produces unimaginable wealth as easily as utter squalor, is that all of 
these antinomic tendencies are that much more exacerbated in the neo-liberal millennium of 


‘globalisation’. 


What has to be commented upon also, is that the instrumental/structural 
interlock of finance and mining capitals is not unique to these two sectors of the Australian 
macro-economy. The fractions of capital which are represented in this country's 'Top 150 
Corporations’ (see APPENDIX III) and which generate the overwhelming share of 
Australia's corporate revenue, of its earnings before depreciation, interest repayments and 
taxation, and its net profits after tax (see again Table 2.3 in Chapter 2), obtain of the same 


systemic/institutional/situational rapports of collusive competitiveness. In their own 
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manner, they already experientialise Kelly's (1994) boldly envisaged ‘co-operative enter- 
prise culture' [p. 660], so that as a manifold, as a logic of capital, as actually- 
adaptive/coercive capitalism, no more is required for their more complete fulfilment than 
the acculturation of 'the nation’, indeed the world, to the world-system's harmonious 
disharmonies.67 No greater expenditure of social scientific energies is necessary to 
establish the empirical veracity of the uncompetitive competitiveness of Australian ‘big 
business’, the zenith of capitalism 'down under’, than to peruse the share-owning data in 
the Annual Reports and Reports to Members of Australia biggest 150 companies.68 Whilst 
there are no 'independent' studies, institutes or 'think tanks' which are continually devoted 
to monitoring, problematising and assessing the political economy of inter- and intra- 


corporate shareholdings of Australian capitalism, as precisely that complex tangle of 


| historico-social relations of bourgeois exploitation and domination, a small number of 
| surveys of interlocking directorships are periodically undertaken by ‘headhunting’ and/or 
| ‘strategic’ firms/organisations like IBIS, Pro-Ned Australia, the Australian Institute of 
| Directors and Korn-Ferry International, and reported upon, often in a grammar of 
| endearment, of corporate machismo by the 'business' media. Writing in the Business 


| Review Weekly of 12 September 1994, financial journalist Adele Ferguson would 


| accordingly conceptualise as 'super directors', forty Australian directors who 'among them 
|| have 311 directorships spread over about 230 companies' (Business Review Weekly. 
September 12, 1994: 51). Aside from lending credence to an 'interlocking thesis' of capital 
j and alluding to the emergence of a cynical politics of competition as being precisely that, a 
| hegemonic device for generating more corporate profits, these data are instructive in 

another respect. In the Weberian ‘iron cage' of mediocrity and crass quantification, more 


directorships, like more academic 'best sellers', more 'recipe' articles in so-called learned 


l 67. See, for example, Bleeke, J. and Ernst, D. (1993) (eds.) Collaborating to 
Compete: Using Strategic Alliances and Acquisitions in the Global 


Marketplace. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


| 

| 68. The interested reader is forewarned to request these corporations' Annual 

il Reports as well as their Reports to Shareholders given that some corporations 

i observe the English method of financial reporting whereas others, the American, which 
is to say that for some corporations both reports appear as the one document, whilst 

N for others, as separate items. 
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journals, more attendances at more seminars and more conferences, more committee 
meetings, the deployment of more Commissions of Inquiry, and so on, across the four 
papacies of neo-modern capitalism, signal the triumph of form over content, of an oasis of 
shallow-brained freneticism which conveniently obfuscates the everyday horrors and the 


cataclysmic traumas of an insane global polity/community. 


In the antipodean millennium of David Hoare's 'Noddy's Big Book of 
Competition’, the Hilmer report or Review, so-named after Professor Frederick (Fred) 
Hilmer, who is now, indisputably, 'the father of Australian Competition Policy’ (New 
Accountant, VOL. 8, No. 17, 1995: 2), as also a director of TNT Limited, Westfield 
Holdings Limited, Westfield Trust, Macquarie Bank Limited, Fosters Brewing Group 
Limited, Port Jackson Partners Limited, and a Chairperson of the Business Council of 
Australia's (BCA) Employee Relations Study Commission who additionally finds the time 
to posture as Professor, Dean and Director of the Australian Graduate School of 
Management at the University of New South Wales, the existence of ‘super directors’ like 
Herr Professor himself, and of profoundly interlocking shareholdings, paradoxically 
emplaces the local bourgeois formation nearer the collusive rather than the normatively 
competitive end of Australia's collaborative-competitive continuum.69 The more ironically 
so, as it will be recalled, that the first two paragraphs in the first chapter of Noddy's Big 
Book of Competition establish the major premiss of, and protocol for, this country's 
national competition policy as follows: 

"If Australia is to prosper as a nation, and maintain and improve living 
standards and opportunities for its people, it has no choice but to 
improve the productivity and international competitiveness of its firms 
and institutions. Australian organisations, irrespective of their size, 
location or ownership, must become more efficient, more innovative 
and more flexible. Over the last decade or so, there has been a growing 
recognition, not only in Australia but around the world, of the role that 
competition plays in meeting these challenges. Competition provides 
the spur for business to improve their performance, develop new 


products and respond to changing circumstances. Competition offers 
the promise of lower prices and improved choice for customers and 


69. For a perusal of the Terms of Reference of the Hilmer Review, see Table 5.8 in 
APPENDIX I to this thesis. 
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greater efficiency, higher economic growth and increased employment 
opportunities for the economic as a whole." 70 


Noddy's Big Book of Competition and the Freedom of Antipodean Capital 


What might initially be noted about Noddy's Big Book, National 
Competition Policy (1993), and this is not altogether in parenthesis, is that like the 
Christian God which/who is constituted as an infantinely 'man-made' trinity of God-the- 
Father, God-the-Son and God-the-Holy-Pigeon, with the latter creature being, admittedly 
of an as yet unspecified gender, Noddy ‘himself, beyond the ménagerie of support staff 
and policy analysts who were seconded to the National Competition Policy Review 
Committee over the life of its 'independent inquiry’, from October 1992 to the end of 
August 1993, is similarly a constitutive abstraction of Professor/Director Fred Hilmer, of 
career director Mark Rayner, and of business solicitor Geoffrey Taperell, the three 
principal architects of the Big Book. Like Herr Professor Hilmer, Mark Rayner is also 
himself a ‘business man’, being, among other things, a Group Executive and director of 
Conzinc Riotinto Australia (CRA) Limited, the current Chairperson of CRA's notorious 
Bougainville Copper Limited, the Chairpersons of Kembla Coal & Coke Pty. Limited, 
Southern Copper Limited and of Pasminco Limited, the Deputy Chairperson of Comalco 
Limited, a director of the National Australia Bank, of Coal & Allied Industries Limited and 


of the Far Southeast Gold Resources Inc./!1 More humbly and, conceivably more 


10. National Competition Policy Review Committee (1993) National Competition 
Policy. Report by the Independent Committee of Inquiry. Canberra: Australian 
Government Publishing Service at p. 1. See similarly Business Council of Australia 
(1991) National Business Summit - Our Competitive Future. Melbourne: BCA; 
Australian Chamber of Commerce and Industry (ACCI) (1992) Liberating Enterprise 
to Improve Competitiveness. Canberra: ACCI; Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD) (1992c) Competition Policy in OECD Countries 
1989-1990. Paris: OECD; McKinsey & Company (19:9129 International 
Competitiveness: Australia's Ongoing Challenge. Sydney: McKinsey & Company, 
Australia; Business Council of Australia (BCA) (1995b) Making Hilmer Happen. A 
Joint Business and Industry Forum on the Implementation and Impact of the National 
Competition Policy. Melbourne, 21 March, 1995. Melbourne: BCA. 


71. Mark Rayner is also a Past President of the Australian Mining Industry Council, 
the International Primary Aluminium Institute and the Multiple Sclerosis Society of 
Victoria; the Chairpersons of the Australia Japan Business Forum and the Australian 
Shipping User Group; a member of the Companies and Securities Advisory Committee and 
of the Executive Committee of the Australia Japan Business Co-operation Committee. 
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‘independent’ than Hilmer and Rayner, Geoffrey Taperell, the third corporeal aspect of 


Noddy, is a Senior Partner of the business oriented Law firm, Baker & McKenzie. 72 


Given the class linkages and class location of a partially deconstructed 
Noddy, what can now be further noted is that Noddy's neo-liberal economics, with its 
litanies of praise for the discipline of the competitive market, hegemonically conflates 
historical capitalism and actually-existing bourgeois social relations with 'the market’, and 
authoritatively narrates historically specific modes of exploitation and domination as 
fundamentally apolitical and sociologically detached events. Venerable members of the 
bourgeoisie neither exploit, oppress nor dominate the proletariat, either instrumentally 
and/or structurally. These God-favoured few are merely responding to the imperatives, 
axioms and laws of 'the market’. When the petit-bourgeois lackeys of these elites, notably 
the great bulk of university academics who have abandoned themselves to an all too 
Baconian and monosyllabic account of the modalities, institutions and layered intersections 
of capitalism, of 'the market’, of 'the economy’, as though these were but a series of 
territorially discrete mechanisms which, here or there, within each 'nation', may be 
‘humanised’, lubricated, and no more, the coercive presuppositions of this gnosis likewise 
sublimate the dialectics of bourgeois rapacity. Through all of these purposive abstractions, 
the 'praxisisation' of capital, through the private ownership and/or control of the means of 
bourgeois production, and with its institutionalisation of wage-labour as the concrete 
archetype of class exploitation, is all but occluded (Schweikart, 1992: 29-45). The political 
economy of the liberal economic 'self', founded upon ever-extending boundaries of 
conflicts and crises, with their ubiquitous politics of the pig trough, is all but absolved. 
The baronial beneficiaries of interlocked fractions of antipodean capital are endowed with 
the legitimacy to further atomise, to further contract, further disarticulate, whatever 
remains of Australia's public spheres and/or sensibilities. Thus regaled, the class struggle 
72, With a total staff complement of 311, including 44 partners, Baker & McKenzie is 


among this country's "top 10 commercial law firms' with offices in Sydney, Melbourne, 
Brisbane and world-wide. See Warnecke, A. (1994) Legal Profiles. A Guide to the 


Expertise of the Leading Law Firms in Australia and New Zealand. Sydney: 
Profiles Publishing Pty. Ltd. 
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'from above' 'down under’ is even more embedded. Timed so as to have a 'salutary' 
effect upon the then impending Council of Australian Governments (COAG) meeting, the 
Making Hilmer Happen forum, which was convened on 21 March 1995, a fortnight 
before the COAG meeting, would be reassured by Ian Salmon, the President of the 
Business Council of Australia (BCA) that: 


Australia can be at the forefront of the world using Competition Policy 
as a process that will deliver ‘world best practice’ outcomes in a range 
of industries such as electricity, gas, telecommunications, water, postal 
services, transport, rural marketing and professional services. The 
gains from full implementation of the Hilmer Report and a range of 
related reforms are put in the range of $15-24 billion per annum. Not to 
follow up with a firm commitment to a National Competition Policy 
and the Hilmer Report would be foolish....It is vital that the community 
should swing its support behind the process....governments will need 
to show wise leadership as part of securing community support. 
Government reaction to a narrow range of interests or to the 
popularism' of the moment will undermine the leadership needed to 
follow through with the essential reforms required to realise the 
potential of the National Competition Policy....1 am sure that this 
Forum will play an important part in the outcome of the ongoing 
discussions on the implementation of 'Hilmer' and have a positive 
impact on Council of Australian Governments (COAG) meeting in a 
fortnight. Implementation of 'Hilmer' at the April COAG would be a 
great step forward in the process of making Australia more competitive 
and more able to take its place among the leading and wealthier nations 
in the 21st century." 13 


That the expected gains from implementing Noddy's Big Book, following 
its endorsement by the Commonwealth government in mid-October 1993, have wildly 
fluctuated anywhere from around $2 Billion, to as much as $40.9 Billion, annually (less a 
touted 3 per cent increase in real wages and the creation of 30,000 jobs) (The 
Australian. February 6, 1995: 2; March 11, 1995: 3; Gear, 1995: 53; Hilmer, 1995: 12), 
are as indicative of the degree of enthusiasm of the various ‘authoritative’ sources that have 
calculated these 'benefits', as they are of an exuberance ‘from above' which has left out of 
these equations, virtually all of the disadvantages accruing to those least able to bear the 
burdens of a ‘level-playing' Australia. Typical of these one-sided Noddyian computations 
are those of Rod Sims, a senior partner of Port Jackson Partners Limited and, of course, a 
member of the Business Council of Australia's Competition Policy Task Force. Focussing 


73, Salmon, I. (1995) ‘Opening Address: Making Hilmer Happen'. Making Hilmer 
Happen. A Joint Business and Industry Forum on the Implementation and Impact of the 
National Competition Policy. Held in Melbourne on 21 March 1995 and reproduced in 
Business Council Bulletin. Competition Policy Supplement 1995 at p. 9. 
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upon the desperately needed 'Competitive Infrastructure' which Noddy is to provide to 
'the community' and which will deliver, in the process, higher industry benefits, higher 
| productivity gains, higher dividends, more investment, lower debts, higher wages, and 
| lower prices for the consumer, Sims (1994) has calculated, among other things, that 
| Australia's utilisation of its electricity generating capacity is 'below 50 per cent' whereas 
fi the 'World Best Practice average is 70 per cent'. If, furthermore, the contracted price of 
gas in Western Australia were not subject to the 'monopoly supply rights' of that sub- 
| national government, mineral processors operating within its jurisdiction would save up to 
30 per cent in their energy costs. Additionally, through a deregulated rail and port system, 


| 
í 
the costs of freighting cargo by rail in this country would be reduced by up to 30 per cent, 


| with port costs by up to 60 per cent, bringing the latter in line with port costs in New 

Zealand as well as those of the west coast of the United States. Further still, as the 
| management of Australia's infrastructure actually reaches 'world best practice’ standards, 
| countless billions of dollars in infrastructural savings should accrue to 'the nation’. Those 
| ‘thinned down' Government Business Enterprises (GBEs) as well as their privatised and 
ever leaner reincarnations would deliver their 'spread of infrastructural goods' to business 
very much more competitively so, more efficiently, and achieve hitherto unsurpassed 


levels of productivity gains. Within the Australian agricultural sector, $580 Million may 


ceteris paribus be immediately reaped through from a more 'benchmarked electricity’; 
$52 Million from a more ‘competitive gas'; $77 Million from more ‘efficient rail'; and $72 
Million from more ‘productive water transport’. Likewise in the mining sector, an $805 
Million gain can be expected from 'world best practice’ electricity; $55 Million from gas; 
$115 Million from rail; and $112 Million from water transport. In the manufacturing 
sector, a sizeable $5,661 Million will be recouped from a 'level-playing' supply of 
electricity; a generous $1,330 Million for gas; another respectable $1,250 Million for rail; 
and $1,107 Million for water transport. Most impressive of all, the services sector can be 
expected to save a massive $7,105 Million from best practice electricity; $882 Million from 


gas; $715 Million from rail; and $642 from water transport (Sims, 1994: 4-5). 
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That the intrinsic or relative accounting and economic rates of return of 
GBEs are notoriously difficult to arrive at, even more so when their so-called 'community 
service obligations’ (CSOs) are sought to be ‘factored’ into any ‘cost-benefit’ analysis; that 
the enormous social ramifications of ‘rationalising’ the ‘public sector', including a trend 
retrenchment of some 49,000 workers in the GBEs from the financial years of 1989/90 to 
1991/92, are all but impossible to quantify; and that "true economic return calculations 
have rarely been made anywhere on a systematic basis, and can be as difficult for a private 
enterprise as for a public enterprise",/4 are all, astoundingly, scant reasons not to be 
sanguine about the ‘productivity improvements’ which the 'pressures' of competition will 
bring to the 'infrastructure market’. That, furthermore, the a priori framework which 
shadows Sims's (1994) quantitative cogitations is essentially one of a static, neo-classical 
model of a full-employment economy, is hardly also any reason to allow the untidy facts 
of massive social dislocations and the ‘oversupply of labour' to intrude upon an internally 
consistent heuristic. In keeping with the practice of leaving out altogether the social 
costs of ‘world best practice’ cost-benefit analyses, or else, of simply glossing over 
them, Sims (1994) would finally, and with a towering self-confidence that only the most 
beef-witted can muster, pontificate and conclude in favour of a 'benchmarked' 
polity/community 'down under’, relegating the mere details of quantifying the 'down-side' 
of his Thatcherite/Reaganite ‘world best practice’ to others. Hence, in one part of his 
‘objective’ analysis of Australia's infrastructure, sub-titled "We Do Know What To 
Do", presumably an anti-Leninist bouquet, Sims (1994) has improvised upon, localised, 
and elaborated upon the Biblical, Lukean, dictates of global/local neo-liberal capitalism as 
follows: 

"Making our infrastructure competitive requires the agreement of many 


governments, as infrastructure extends across borders; it involves 
dealing with elements of natural monopoly, since we do not wish to 


#2. Clare, R. ahd Johnston, K. (1993) Financial Performance of Government 
Business Enterprise: An Update. Background Paper No. 25. Economic Planning 
Advisory Council. Canberra: Australian Government Publishing Service at p. 4. For the 
earlier version, see Clare, R. and Johnston, K. (1992) Profitability and 
Productivity of Government Business Enterprises. EPAC Research Paper No. 2. 
Canberra: Economic Planning Advisory Council. The source for the 49,000 retrenched 
workers mentioned in the text of the thesis is also from Clare and Johnston (1993) at 
p. 19. 
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duplicate electricity transmission and rail lines; it requires dealing with 
vertical integration, where potentially competitive industries exist in a 
vertically integrated structure with natural monopolies; it requires 
addressing States' revenue requirements, which they have increasingly 
met by using their infrastructure monopolies to generate higher 
dividends, and it requires unwinding politically sensitive 
cross-subsidies, which see households pay lower rates 
than business." {my emphases} 75 


Reiterating these matters of national import, John Prescott, the Chairperson 
of the Business Council of Australia's (BCA's) Microeconomic Reform Panel and the 
Chief Executive Officer of BHP, would insist, at the fourth annual Microeconomic Reform 
Conference which was jointly sponsored by the BCA and the Minerals Council of 
Australia and held at one of the minor haunts of Australia's bunyip gentry, the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel in Sydney, that: 


"in the ever increasing competitive global market, abundant low-cost 
infrastructure will be a key driver for business competitiveness and 
investment. In the long run, governments which attempt to exploit 
natural monopoly infrastructure for revenue purposes may find that 
they are simply causing the export of investment and jobs offshore. 
The strategic thrust of reducing the cost of doing business must be to 
bring our infrastructural costs and efficiency into line with - or to 
surpass - the world's best. This means that we must ensure that the 
pricing of our infrastructure must not be inflated through the use of 
inappropriate pricing policies (which in some cases are aimed at 
achieving increased revenue and in other cases based on over-valued 
assets, with the benefits of improved efficiency captured by 
governments through target rates of return based on some arbitrary 
accounting hybrid of historic costs, past write-offs and current 
replacement costs). There are many who believe that these have indeed 
been the rule rather than the exception. If governments continue to 
artificially raise the price of some key infrastructural 
services through excessive taxation, then the nation will 
continue to be denied the opportunity to establish whole 
new industries and activity." {my emphases} 76 


It need hardly be pointed out that entombed in all of these equations, 


corporate postures and veiled threats is the still pulsing reality that in an acutely more 


75. Sims, R. (1994) ‘The Large Benefits from Competitive Infrastructure are Within 
Our Grasp' in Business Council Bulletin, (Competition Policy Supplement), No. 


110 at p. 4. 


1767 Prescott, J. (1995) Opening Address. Microeconomnic Reform Contributing to 
Business Competitiveness. Fourth Annual Microeconomic Reform Conference. Jointly 
sponsored by the Business Council of Australia and the Minerals Council of Australia. 
11 and 12 September 1995, at pp. 9-10. A copy of the Conference's Dinner Address, 
given by Senator Peter Cook, the Commonwealth government's Minister for Industry, 
Science and Technology is reproduced in APPENDIX II of this thesis. Senator Cook's 
remarks will be more substantially dealt with in the following chapter of this 
thesis. 
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competitive 'Australia’, with its internationally more competitive economy advancing the 
cause of 'the nation’ in the Boy’s Own ‘league table of nations’, with workers pitted the 
one against the other in the Accordist pursuit of their respective Lockean liberties, their 
Kantian freedoms and, of course, Noddy, that such a 'world best practice’ polity/- 
community exponentialises the: 

"Freedom of Capital. When you have torn down the few national 

barriers which still restrict the free development of capital, you will 

have merely given it complete freedom of action. So long as you let the 

relation of wages-labour to capital exist, no matter how favourable the 

conditions under which you accomplish the exchange of commodities, 

there will be a class which exploits and a class which is exploited." 11 

Precisely as that class exploitation, as a class struggle 'from above', the 

hegemonic functions of a politics of competition, benchmarking and 'world best practice’ 
are to effect no less than the entrenchment of a neo-liberal 'consensus' whereby for those 
who have, more, much more shall be given unto them, and for those who have but little, a 
developmentalist and civistic pride should course through their ever impoverished veins as 
even the little that they have is taken from them. Workers of the world are not to be united. 
Fragmented, parcellised and atomised, they are, as subjects of neo-modernity, to placed 
hors de combat. If Noddy's competition eulogies are to be taken at their face value, 
capitalism; capital and the fractions thereof; business and the corporate corso; economy and 
society, are not at all social relations, not relations of class power and class struggle. In 
keeping with Prime Minister Keating's Terms of Reference for the review of Australia's 
competition policies (see Table 5.8 in APPENDIX I), which was foreshadowed by the 
accumulation agenda and strategies of a post-nationally and post-statally configured capita- 
list logic, the local formation is to be interpellated as an ever-improving venue, if not a pro- 


business laboratory, for testing so many competition policy formulations (National 


Competition Policy Review Committee, 1993: Chapters 1, 14 and 15). As the former 


We Marx, K. (1848) On the Question of Free Trade. Public speech delivered 
before the Democratic Association of Brussels, January 9, 1848. Appended to Marx, K. 


[1846-47] (1984) The Poverty of Philosophy: Answer to the "Philosophy of 
Pover M Proudhon. Reprint. Moscow: Progress Publishers at pages 205 and 


207. For Karl Marx, the competitive “free trade system! works destructively with 
respect to the ‘old nationalities' and propels "the antagonisms of the proletariat 
and the bourgeoisie to the utmost point. In a word, the free trade system hastens the 
Socnwad Revolution. In this revolutionary sense alone, gentlemen, I am in 
favour of Free Trade" {my emphases} [p. 207]. 
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Counsel of the Exxon Corporation, one of the ten largest conglomerates on the planet by 
market value and level of corporate profits (see again Tables 2.4a and 2.4b in Chapter 2), 
has summarised the 'market thrust’ behind the 'level-playing field’ of neo-modernity: 


"The market allows the greatest efficiency in the allocation of resources 
and at the same time offers the greatest possible freedom of choice to 
producers and consumers alike. Transaction costs are minimised while 
innovation is encouraged to increase both production and distribution. 
The beauty of the system is that highly complicated feats of extracting, 
assembling and processing thousands of different natural resources into 
thousands of different products - as well as their marketing and 
delivery - can be co-ordinated by the market mechanism, matching 
supply and demand with a precision unobtainable by any centralised 
state planning authority. In order to function efficiently, the market 
system requires competition - in production, marketing and every other 
section of the economy. Imperfect competition leads to less than 
optimal matching of supply and demand, reduced production and 
higher prices. At times, the market appears wasteful, in sanctioning the 
demise of less efficient competitors - the so-called "creative 
destruction" described by Professor Schumpeter - but ultimately the 
result is greater efficiency and overall benefits." 78 


Now that every country, every ‘nation’, in the world stands to benefit from 
a post-Cold War, neo-liberal globalisation of 'the market’, the Australian polity/- 
community is to be even more authoritatively surveyed from the triumphal promontory of a 
capital theory of value (National Competition Policy Review Committee, 1993: Chapters 
2-4, 6); even more mystified by a pro-systemic jurisprudence, with its repertoire of 
bourgeois juridical relations that take the deep structure of Australia's class exploitation as 
a given (Chapters 7 and 15);79 and its 'public'/'private' liberal-democratic pretensions 
and affectations can be rendered even more meaningless, more vacuous, through 


resolutely intruding the principles of 'competitive neutrality’ into the so-called ‘distortions’ 


78. Gill, D. (1990) ‘Competition and Economic Development: A Business Perspective’ in 
OECD Committee on Competition Law and Policy (ed.) Competition and Economic 


Development. Paris: Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) 
atop. 71. 

79. Arguably Australia's foremost authority on its High Court and Constitution, Zines 
(1992) has reflected upon, but not radically pursued the above point, when in 
relation to section 51 (xx) of the Constitution or the ‘corporations power', the 
author concluded that: "It was by an emphasis on ‘legalism' that cases such as the 
Engineers' case (1920) 28 CLR 129, Strickland v. Rocla (1971) 124 CLR 468, Murphyores 
v. Commonwealth (1976) 136 CLR 1; 9 ALR 199, and the Franklin Dam's case (1983) 158 
CER 1-46 ALR 625 an relation to the Corporations power, produced a shift in 
legislative power, rather than by an overt investigation of social and economic 
factors. It can be argued that the value judgments and social pressures were there, 
even though unexpressed and perhaps even unconsidered." See Zines, L. (1992) The 
High Court and the Constitution. 3rd Edition. North Ryde: Butterworths at p. 
87. 
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of governmental and other statal 'business' (Chapter 13). Moreover, as a ‘modern market 
economy’, ‘the community’ must be that much more focussed upon, and assisted into, 
becoming much more serious about its self-realisation as a more vigorously competitive 
society. Australians must all rally behind those essential ‘policy elements' of a more 
competitive socio-economic regime, which would have the urgently required effects of: 


'|. Limiting the anti-competitive conduct of firms; 

. Reforming regulation which unjustifiably restricts competition; 

. Reforming the structure of public monopolies to facilitate competition; 

. Providing third-party access to certain facilities that are essential for 
competition; 

. Restraining monopoly pricing behaviour; 

. Fostering "competitive neutrality" between government and private business 
when they compete.' (National Competition Policy Review Committee, 1993: 
XVII). 


NN WN 


Given that Noddy's Big Book of Competition is steeped, indeed basks, in a 
capital theory of value, it is not all that surprising that a mere three pages of the Big Book 
are explicitly devoted to ‘labour’ [p. 151-53]. Even less so, that human labour, as a 
psycho-existential web of socio-historical relations, needs and relations, should be 
narrowly invoked as a mere factor of production which, among eleven other components 
[p. 123], may tentatively remain the subject of a ‘special treatment’ under certain 
provisions of the Trade Practices Act 1974 (Cth.), this country's ‘cornerstone of 
commercial litigation’ (Miller, 1994: v).80 Although Noddy did not finally recommend 
any changes to that particular sub-section of the Trade Practices Act 1974 (Cth.), 
which excludes from judicial consideration ‘any act done in relation to, or to the making of 
a contract or arrangement or the entering into of an understanding, or to any provision of a 
contract, arrangement or understanding, to the extent that the contract, arrangement or 


understanding, or the provision, relates to, the remuneration, conditions of employment, 


80. For a historico-legal basis of Australia's Trade Practices Act (1974) 


(Cth.), as a judicially, rather than systemically, upcasted overhaul of the Trade 
Practices Act (1965-1969) (Cth.), see the High Court judgment of Strickland v. 


Rocla Concrete Pipes Ltd (1971) 124 CLR 468, particularly the judgment of the then 
Chief Justice of the High Court, Garfield Barwick (1964-1981), a local judge who 
achieved notoriety for his collaboration with ex-Governor-General, John Kerr, in the 
dismissal of the Whitlam Labor government on 11 November 1975, and for Barwick's 
ostensibly ‘literalist' and exuberantly ‘anti-revenue' income tax judgments. See 
initially Lehmann, G. (1983) 'The Income Tax Judgments of Sir Garfield Barwick: A 
Study in the Failure of the New Legalism' in Monash University Law Review, VOL. 
9 Non sl at pp: 245-056 as well as the inimitable Marr, D. (1992) Barwick. -The 
Classic Biography of a Man of Power. North Sydney: Allen & Unwin Pty. Ltd. 
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hours of work or working conditions of employees' [sub-section 5(2) (a)], Noddy would 
nevertheless seize the opportunity of the moment, musing in relation thereto: 


"But for a provision of this kind, collective agreements between 
employees (or employers) on employment related matters could be 
found to be agreements that substantially lessen competition in the 
labour market, and thus prohibited by the TPA unless authorised by the 
Commission. Where the agreement extended to remuneration, the 
agreement could constitute a price-fixing agreement that is prohibited 
per se by the Act and, if the Committee's recommendations were 


adopted, could not be authorised." 81 

Whilst it is for the next chapter of this thesis to provide a more extensive 
account of ‘labour’ in contemporary Australian capitalism, that discussion may, yet again, 
be foreshadowed by referring to the observation by Hughes, B. (1994) that: "Labour 
markets are not stand-alone arrangements operating independently of changes in 
circumstances happening elsewhere, especially those in product markets."82 Further, the 
fashionable mania of the Australian bourgeoisie and its petit-bourgeois lackeys to 
evangelise in favour of a deregulated ‘labour market’, in economic rationalist sympathy 
with the re-regulated and less impeded finance and trade sectors of the local formation is, 
to again quote Hughes, B. (1994), "substantially misconceived, for the opening up of 
product markets to greater competition forces changes in labour arrangements over a wide 


range of inherited formal systems."83 Even if, to concede to the dominant 'unobstructed 


81. National Competition Policy Review Committee (1993) National Competition 
Review. Report by the Independent Committee of Inquiry. Canberra: Australian Govern- 
ment Publishing Service at p. 152. In fact, according to Miller (1994): "Sub-section 
51(2) (a) does not remove altogether from the Act (the Trade Practices Act 1974) 
any acts done or contracts, arrangements or understandings which in any way relate to 
employment contracts. The section is directed at an act done and contracts, 
arrangements or understandings in relation to employment contracts onlt to the extent 
that they relate to employment conditions: Adamson v. New South Wales Rugby League 
Ltd (1991) 27 FCR 535. A manufacturer of motor accessories sought to rely upon sub- 
section 51(2) (a) in defence of an action by a distributor against the manufacturer 
for breach of section 45 where the manufacturer, in order to get union bans against 
it lifted, agreed with the union not to supply the distributor. The court held, 
first, that the words "any act done" did not refer to making a contract arrangement 
or entering an understanding; and secondly, that the section is directed to 
protecting the union and not those dealing with it: Ausfield Pty Ltd V. Leyland Motor 
Corporation of Australia Led (NO. .2) (i977) 30 FLR 477; Sub-section.51(2) (a) was 
amended in 1986 by adding the words "the making of a contract or arrangement or the 
entering into of an understanding" in order to overcome the effect of the above 
decision." See Miller, R. (1994) Annotated Trade Practices Act. 15th Edition. 
North Ryde: The Law Book Company Limited at p. 207. 


82. Hughes, B. (1994) Wages Options. No. 19 ESC Working Paper Series. Newcastle: 
Employment Studies Centre (ESC), University of Newcastle at p. 1. 


83. Hughes, B. (1994) Wages Questions. op. cit. at p. 1. 
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thesis' with its 'level-playing field' teleology, that (i) labour is indeed a 'stand-alone' 
factor of production and not a permeable social event/process/structure vis-à-vis the 
capitalist world-system; and that (ii) the state must see to the deregulation of the 'labour 
market' to the point of each wage-earner becoming a 'free agent'; the fact is that the more 
the 'level-playing field-ness' of that particular 'market' is being achieved, the more 
proportionately also, is capital's moralische Harmonie of luxurious competitiveness 
exposed for the fiction that it is. And this is revealed in at least two senses, firstly, in the 
growing ‘divide' between the actual as against the nominal magnitudes of power, of 
parities of influence, which each liberal-democratic or neo-liberal subject is accorded on 
the 'level-playing field' and, secondly, in the empowering consciousness which individual 
members of the bourgeois class are all but invested with, precisely by the instrumental/- 
structural constitution of such a Spencerian individuation. All of this is hardly a novel 
analysis, given that well over a century ago, Engels (1847) made the same observations, 
and with rather more lucidity, and which led him to the conclusion that: 

"The introduction of free competition is therefore the public declaration 

that henceforth the members of society are only unequal in so far as 

their capital is unequal, that capital has become the decisive power and 


therefore the capitalists, the bourgeois, have become the first class in 
society." 84 


First Class Lew and Second Class Noddy: The Saga of Coles Myer Ltd. 


To revisit Figures 2.2 and 2.4 in Chapter 2 of this thesis and their enviro- 
ning discourse, it will be recalled that the post-subjectivist ontology of that discussion 
affords, among other things, a programmatically revisionist account of the typically neo- 
Hobbesian dogmata which envisages human existence as being fundamentally, latently, 
‘solitary, poore, nasty, brutish and short’ (Hobbes, 1651: 62). Putting to one side 
momentarily the reclusive aspect of Thomas Hobbes's (1588-1679) metaphysics of 
contingent despair, it is arguable that were Hobbes alive today, he might well wonder as to 


whether the twin sovereignties of the state and of technological progress have rather more 


sa Engels “Fs [1847] (1989) Principles of Communism in Karl Marx and 
Friedrick Engels. (3 Volumes). VOL. I. Moscow: Progress Publishers at p. 90. 
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than Jess intensified the 'natural' demographics of poverty, nastiness, brutishness and the 
brevity of human life. Indeed, Hobbes may well find that the elusive 'human nature' from 
whence these Pandoraistic afflictions have sprung forth, is all too cunningly 
discriminative, and so much so that it is always the least educated, always the least 
cultured and least refined, the least powerful, the less shrewd and less ruthless, who will 
invariantly suffer the slings and arrows of ‘history’, of neo-modern civilisation. Could 
Hobbes, or any other received luminaries amongst 'white' history's all too lean procession 
of seminal and ovarian figures, have ever dared to imagine that the productive powers and 
ethical systems of ‘humanity’ would be so developed, and to such an extraordinary 
extent, that whilst thousands, millions and billions of dollars are yearly lavished on the 
comfort of surburbanised animals, on pets, millions of human beings would daily starve, 
would be homeless or would otherwise have to await the merciful reprieve of death? Could 
any of these intellectual Goliaths be able to reconcile the incommensurable developments 
which have taken place on this planet with the fact that for countless thousands, for 
millions, their continuing welcome to this small region of the cosmos is little more than a 
cliché, than the well-worn aphorism Lasciate Ogni Speranza Voi Ch' Entrate? For 
all of the fact that such a lived inferno may indeed be distanced by the select few, through 
a good education, a good Meus Curriculum Vitae, a good salary, a good network of 
like-minded opportunists and careerists, a good house in a good suburb, and so on, 
Hobbes might finally have to admit, and more readily since the ‘globalisation’ of human 
affairs, that objectively the solitary existence is denied to one and all equally, even to the 
most impenitent troglodyte. However discursively illusioned as the bounded self; however 
fashionably spatio-temporalised as the detached, utility-maximising citoyen; all human 
beings are dialectically enshrouded in, and by, a globally evolving/constituted mantle of 
class exploitation, class structure, class struggle and class conflict which is at once 


inflicted, as it is celebrated; resisted, as it is pined after; and eulogised, as it is excoriated. 


To refer once again to Figure 2.3 in Chapter 2, whilst the wealth which 


Solomon Lew has amassed, at last count estimated to be about $530 Million (Business 
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Review Weekly. May 22, 1995: 73), is plainly far in excess of that which any one of 
his ‘check-out persons' who operate the numerous cash registers in the Coles-Myer retail 
chain are themselves likely to individually accumulate; whilst Lew may, if he so desires, 
increase the number of his body-guards so as to attenuate any real or perceived 
augmentation in the brutishness of antipodean existence; and whilst Lew may also hope to 
command a long life through a personal living environment free from pollution, from 
excessive noise, with clean water and with the very best of medical attention that a 
combination of money and greedy specialists should afford him; yet, no matter how 
solitary an existence Lew may provision for himself, even to the point of spending the rest 
of his life secreted aboard 'Texas', his much adored ocean liner, Lew's decisions and 
omissions with respect to 'his' wealth and 'his' capital will, and do, affect the society 
around him in a way which those ‘personal’ decisions of the average 'check-out person’, 
of the average worker, will approximate only if undertaken as part of a comprehensive 
class struggle 'from below'. And yet also, and for all of their prestige, for all of their 
fineries, their education and their precious deportment, which will all speak of conviviality 
and of inclusivity, the four papacies of modern capitalism, viz. the embourgeoised 
academia; state officialdom; new-style/realist unionism; and business, are all committed 
in deed to a politics, to a praxis, of closure and elitism, of exclusivity, of containment, if 
not of outright crushing, of just such struggles 'from below'. And these God-favoured 
geniuses and donkeys loaded with books all do so precisely through their very existences, 
their jealously defended ‘stations in life’, which constitute the very bricks and mortar of a 
corrupt, hierarchic structure, a capitalist order, which they will, as, and when, convenient, 
piously deprecate. They all manifest, sustain and reproduce, as self-driven, atomised 


opportunists and careerists, the class struggle 'from above’. 


Paradoxically too, the more that Solomon Lew, as a liberal-democratic 
identity, unleashes his rivalrous flair and expands the horizons and sphere of his bourgeois 
liberties and freedoms, the more that he undermines those very same bourgeois 


convivialities, those very same neo-liberal virtues, that are inscribed in Noddy's Big Book 
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of Competition. Solomon Lew, as indicated in Figure 2.3, is the ex-Executive Chairperson 
of Coles Myer Limited, this country's largest retail chain, with its 1,725 stores throughout 
Australia and New Zealand, and its total sales of some $16 Billion annually (Coles Myer 
Ltd., 1994a: 43). Figure 2.3 also shows that through S. L. (Solomon Lew) Nominees 
Limited and its associated companies, Lew has retained control of Premier Investments 
Limited. He is also the Managing Director of another private group, Voyager Distributing 
Co. Pty. Ltd. Additionally, Solomon Lew is a member of the Board of the Reserve Bank 
of Australia. What is not shown in Figure 2.3 is that (1) Lew's other private corporation, 
Century Plaza, owns 40 per cent of Premier Investments; that (i1) Voyager Distributing 
Co. Pty. Ltd, once partly owned by Tricontinental Corporation Limited, the ill-fated bank 
of the Cain Labor government (1982-1990) in the state of Victoria, in turn owns 
80,922,008 Coles Myer shares, making Voyager Distributing the latter's second biggest 
shareholder; and that (iii) Lew's S. L. Nominees Pty Ltd., with its associated 'family' 
companies, verily ‘Solomon's mine’, is the largest group shareholder of Coles Myer, 
owning 141,290,384 of Coles Myer's ordinary shares (Coles Myer Ltd., 1994a: 49; 
Sydney Morning Herald. September 5, 1995: 1, 25, 26, 30; The Australian. 
September 5, 1995: 1, 57, 60). Not indicated in Figure 2.3 also is that Coles Myer, until 
the latest corporate drama to be sketched out presently, has been essentially managed by 
four ‘core’ directors. These consisted of Solomon Lew, Coles Myer's Executive 
Chairperson who became one of its joint Deputy Chairpersons on 19 October 1995 and 
who is still entitled to an annual salary of over $1.5 Million; Will Bailey, a then Deputy 
Chairperson of the retail chain who has also been, a member of the Economic Advisory 
Planning Commission (then Council) (EPAC) from 1987 to 1992 and, among his other 
directorships, the Deputy Chairperson of the ANZ Banking Group from 1984 to 1992; 
Lindsay Fox, Australia's ‘larger-than-life trucking magnate’, a director of Lew's Premier 
Investments and ‘best mate’ of union power-broker Bill Kelty, the Secretary of the 
Australian Council of Trade Unions (ACTU) who, in his turn, is a fellow board member 
of Solomon Lew's on the board of the Reserve Bank of Australia. A one-time neighbour 


of 'Solly's' (Solomon Lew), Lindsay Fox bought Solly's house for $3 Million in 1987 so 
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that he, Fox, could demolish the residence and construct a befittingly large indoor 
swimming pool as well as a garage complex for Fox's thirty or so super-luxury cars 
(Business Review Weekly. May 21, 1992: 48). The fourth core director, Peter 
Bartels, is Coles Myer's, as yet, continuing Chief Executive Officer who was once the 
Chief Executive Officer of Elders [XL in 1990 and that of the Foster's Brewing Group 
from 1990 to 1992. What is not also shown in Figure 2.3 is that some $20 Million of 
Coles Myer's funds were spent in 1990, so that Yannon Pty. Ltd., an investment holding 
company which then held $25 Million of preference shares in Lew's Premier Investments, 
could assist Coles Myer in buying back its own shares so as to maintain in prima facie 
contravention of Division 4A of the Corporations Law,85 the market value of the retail 
chain's shares. Clearly, the person who stood most to gain from the Yannon ‘deal’ is the 
supra-competitive Lew and, to a lesser extent, his long-time friend and business colleague, 
Lindsay Fox. But for the dismissal on Sunday 3 September 1995 of Phillip Bowman, 
Coles Myer's latest Director of Finance and Administration who had only just been 
appointed to that position in June 1995; but for Lew, Bailey, Fox and Bartels refusing to 


accede to Bowman's unwavering demands for a termination payment of $2.2 Million, with 


85. For reasons which are not necessary to be explained here, the Corporations Law, 
referred to simply as that, is in fact section 82 of the Corporations Act 1989 
(Cth.). An enticingly daunting piece of legislation, by virtue of which any '‘'cash 
strapped' corporation may terrorise a lesser adversary and literally ‘tie up' the 
court system for decades, sub-section 206AAB(1) of Division 4A - Unacceptable 
Self-Acquisition Schemes, defines a ‘'self-acquisition scheme' in this manner: 


"206AAB(1) [Definition of self-acquisition scheme] A reference in this 
Division, in relation to a company, to a self-acquisition scheme is a reference to 
a scheme to which the company has become a party for the purpose, or for purposes 
including the purpose, of doing any of the following, even if only at a future time 
or in particular circumstances: 

(a) obtaining, securing, retaining, increasing the extent of, or exercising, 
power: 

(i) to exercise, or control the exercise of, the right to vote attached 
to voting shares in the company; or 

(ii) to dispose, or to exercise control over the disposal, of shares 
in the company; 

(b) bringing about a situation where, or ensuring that, a body corporate that 
has such power is, or the directors of such a body are, accustomed or 
under an obligation, whether formal or informal, to act in accordance 
with the company's directions, instructions or wishes in relation to the 
exercise of the power; 

(c) obtaining, securing, retaining, or increasing the extent of, a controlling 
interest in such a body; 

(d) obtaining, securing, retaining, increasing the extent of, or exercising, 
the voting power attached to not less than the prescribed percentage of 
the voting shares in such a body; 

(e) otherwise obtaining, securing, or retaining, a relevant interest in a 
share in itself." 
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the initial separation offer of $1.3 Million proposed by Coles Myer’s 'Gang of Four' 
having all too quickly evaporated, with the latter receiving a hand-delivered letter of 
dismissal on the Sunday, including a provocative one day's pay in termination of his 
$700,000 annual contract; Bowman would most likely have not pursued, as he 
subsequently did, the matter of his dismissal in the Supreme Court in Melbourne. In the 
affidavits which Bowman filed in that court, he alleged, inter alia, 'wrongful dismissal 
and fundamental differences of opinion with board members on issues of corporate 
governance and propriety....(and) that between August 21 and September 3 this year, a 
group of directors (Lew, Bailey, Fox and Bartels) tried to prevent him (Bowman) from 
making due and proper inquiries into a transaction involving an entity called Yannon Pty. 


Ltd.' (The Australian. September 5, 1995: 57). 


Of ethnological interest in yet another chapter of the Coles Myer saga, is 
that Solomon Lew, a director of the conglomeration since 1985, its Chairperson from 
March 1992 and its Executive Chairperson from 18 July 1995 until his 'demotion' to 
Deputy Chairperson on 19 October 1995, has not been able to unsheathe the rhetoric of 
anti-Semitism that a number of other local 'Jewish-Australian' business elites have 
successfully wielded so as to silence their detractors in 'the market’. Precisely so, that 
some of Lew's more strident critics have been, and are themselves, 'Jewish-Australians' 
or ‘Australian Jews' with sizeable investments in Coles Myer. As the murmurs of 
discontent amongst Coles Myer's shareholders, both individual and institutional, and 
amongst some of its employees and staff degenerated into 'leaks' to the Australian 
Securities Commission from the early 1990's onwards, with demands that Lew's and 
Fox's 'related party dealings' with the retail chain be investigated forthwith; and with the 
ever strident calls by notorious Sydney Queen's Counsel and Coles Myer shareholder, 
Laurence Gruzman, that the retail chain conduct its affairs in a more transparent manner; an 
exhaustive annotation to the financial reports of Coles Myer, unprecedented in the history 


of corporate Australia, appeared in the retail chain's 1994 Financial Statements. 
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At pains to stress the undefiled normality of each and every transaction 
between the corporation and its 'related party’ directors, it will suffice here to recite only 


one part, lengthy in its own right, of that statement as follows: 


"Transactions between the CML (Coles Myer Limited) Group, directors of CML and 
director-related entities: 


Mr. S. Lew 


The director-related entities of Mr. S. Lew which had transactions with the CML Group during the year 
were Housewares International Pty. Ltd. (a controlled entity of Premier Investments Ltd.) trading as Thebe 
International and Incorporated Agencies*, Voyager Distributing Co. Pty. Ltd., Simon de Winter Pty. 
Ltd., Anthea Crawford (Australia) Pty. Ltd., Sunday's Jump Pty. Ltd., Playcorp Pty. Ltd., Lincoln Playcorp 
Pty. Ltd., Witchery Fashions Pty. Ltd., Fitwear Ltd. trading as Lorraine Knitting Mills, Topview 
Investments Pty. Ltd., Onvale Investments Pty. Ltd., Tweed Mall Pty. Ltd. and La Miranda Properties Pty. 
Ltd. Mr. S. Lew's family had financial interests in these companies, or in trusts of which these companies 
were trustees or which had financial interests in these companies. Types of transactions between these 
i director-related entities and the CML Group were: 


| Goods purchased for resale by the CML Group in the normal day-to-day conduct of its business, 
| $95,864,203 (1993, $87,224,864). 
Nature and terms and conditions: Normal payment terms of between 7 and 60 days, subject to discounts 
and rebates depending on date of payment, volume of purchases and prevailing promotional programmes. 
| These terms and conditions were no more favourable to the director-related entity than those available, or 
| which might reasonably be expected to be available, on similar transactions to non-director-related 
| entities and were on an arm's length basis. 
| Leasing property to Witchery Fashions Pty. Ltd. (at Roselands, Chernside and Eastland Shopping 
Centres) by the CML Group in the normal day-to-day conduct of its business and property management 
| services provided to Topview Investments Pty. Ltd. (at Springwood Mall Shopping Centre) and Tweed 
j Mall Pty. Ltd. (at Tweed Mall Shopping Centre) by the CML Group in the normal day-to-day conduct of its 
| business, $548,458 (1993, $591,271). 
| Nature of terms and conditions: Rents and management fees based on market rates, mainly paid monthly, 
| and in some instances, as is usual market practice, including rents based on a percentage of sales. These 
terms and conditions were no more favourable to the director-related entity than those available, or which 
| might reasonably be expected to be available, on similar transactions to non-director-related entities and 
were on an arm's length basis. The lease agreements included in the above information were entered into 
in 1986, 1987 and 1988 respectively. The management agreements included in the above information 
| were entered into in 1984, 1986 and 1987 respectively. 


Leasing property by Tweed Mall Pty Ltd. (at Tweed Mall Shopping Centre), La Miranda Properties Pty. 
| Ltd. (at Albury), Onvale Investments Pty. Ltd. (at Springwood Mall Shopping Centre) and Topview 
| Investments Pty. Ltd. (at Southport Park Shopping Centre) to the CML Group in the normal day-to-day 
conduct of its business, $2,697,971 (1993, $2,763,710). 
Nature of terms and conditions: Rents based on market rates, mainly paid monthly, and in some 
| instances, as is usual market practice, including rents based on a percentage of sales. These terms and 
| conditions were no more favourable to the director-related entity than those available, or which might 
reasonably be expected to be available, on similar transactions to non-director-related entities and were 
on an arm's length basis. The lease agreements included in the above information were entered into in 
1973, 1987, 1986, 1984 and 1994 respectively. 


| Balance of accounts payable to director-related entities by the CML Group (current) at balance date, 
| $4,343,176 (1993, $4,450,021). 


| In the 1993 financial year, the director-related entity of Mr. S. Lew which had transactions not 
li extending to the 1994 financial year with the CML Group was Onvale Investments Pty. Ltd.: 


Lease surrender to Onvale Investments Pty. Ltd. (at Springwood Mall Shopping Centre) by the CML 
1 Group as lessee in the normal day-to-day conduct of its business, $400,000. 

| Nature of terms and conditions: Payment in accordance with a lease surrender agreement based on 
commercial rates. These terms and conditions were no more favourable to the director-related entity than 
iI those available, or which might reasonably be expected to be available, on similar transactions to non- 
director-related entities and were on an arm's length basis. 


i) * On 7 March 1994, Mr. S. Lew stepped down from the Board of Premier Investments Ltd. Goods 
purchased from Housewares International Pty. Ltd., trading as Thebe International and Incorporated 
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Agencies, for resale by the CML Group in the normal day-today conduct of its business from 8 March 
1994 to 31 July 1994, on terms and conditions stated above, are included in the $95,864,203. 


Mr L. E. Fox 


The director-related entities of Mr L. E. Fox which had transactions with the CML Group during the year 
were Linfox Transport (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Housewares International Pty. Ltd.* (a controlled entity of 
Premier Investments Ltd.), trading as Thebe International and Incorporated Agencies, Beacon Transport 
Pty. Ltd., Laverton Pty. Ltd., Poiry Pty. Ltd., Doncaster Motors Pty. Ltd. and a joint venture with the 
CML Group namely Farthingston Properties Pty. Ltd. (trustee of the Hoppers Crossing Unit trust) ("the 
joint venture")**. Mr. L. E. Fox and his family had financial interests in these companies. Types of 
transactions between these director-related entities and the CML Group were: 


Transport services provided by Linfox Transport (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. and Beacon Transport Pty. Ltd. to the 
CML Group in the normal day-to-day conduct of their business, $56,791,639 (1993, $47,947,625). 
Nature of terms and conditions: At commercial rates, or determined by tender when market rates are not 
readily ascertainable, with payment terms of between 7 and 14 days. These terms and conditions were no 
more favourable to the director-related entity than those available, or which might reasonably be 
expected to be available, on similar transactions to non-director-related entities and were on an arm's 
length basis. 

The above information includes 19 (1993, 14) transactions in respect of freight and cartage which are 
current with Linfox Transport (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. Of these transactions, 10 (1993, 11) were entered into 
pursuant to arrangements existing prior to the appointment of Mr. L. E. Fox as a director on 15 December 
1989. The negotiation of these transactions was carried out by the management of the parties on an arm's 
length basis. 


Leasing property by Farthingston Properties Pty. Ltd., as trustees of the Hoppers Crossing Unit Trust (at 
Hoppers Crossing Distribution Centre), Poiry Pty. Ltd. (at Hampton Park Distribution Centre), and 
Laverton Pty. Ltd. (at Altona North Distribution Centre) to the CML Group in the normal day-to-day 
conduct of its business, $7,893,338 (1993, $7,659,842). 

Nature of terms and conditions: Rents based on market rates, payable monthly, with rents to the joint 
venture linked to capital costs. These terms and conditions were no more favourable to the director-related 
entity than those available, or which might reasonably be expected to be available, on similar 
transactions to non-director-related entities and were on an arm's length basis. 


Leasing property to Linfox Transport (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. (at Port Melbourne Distributing Centre) by the 
CML Group in the normal day-to-day conduct of its business, $319,247 (1993, $500,709). 

Nature of terms and conditions: At market rates in accordance with a rental agreement and on an arm's 
length basis. These terms and conditions were no more favourable to the director-related entity than those 
available, or which might reasonably be expected to be available, on similar transactions to non- 
director-related entities and were on an arm's length basis. 


Warehousing services provided by Linfox Transport (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. to the CML Group in the normal 
day-to-day conduct of its business, $13,000 (1993, $21,000). 

Nature of terms and conditions: Normal payment terms of between 7 and 14 days. These terms and 
conditions were no more favourable to the director-related entity than those available, or which might 
reasonably be expected to be available, on similar transactions to non-director-related entities and were 
on an arm's length basis. 


Motor vehicle fleet purchases by the CML Group in the normal day-to-day conduct of its business, 
$152,565 (1993, $NIL). 

Nature of terms and conditions: Normal payment terms of 2 days. These terms and conditions were no 
more favourable to the director-related entity than those available, or which might reasonably be 
expected to be available, on similar transactions to non-director-related entities and were on an arm's 
length basis. 


Goods purchased for resale by the CML Group in the normal day-to-day conduct of its business, 
$28,185,331 (1993, $27,644,331).* 

Nature of terms and conditions: Normal payment terms of between 7 and 60 days, subject to discounts and 
rebates depending on date of payment, volume of purchases and prevailing promotional programmes. 
These terms and conditions were no more favourable to the director-related entity than those available, or 
which might reasonably be expected to be available, on similar transactions to non-director-related 
entities and were on an arm's length basis. 


Balance of amounts payable to director-related entities by the CML Group (current) at balance date, 
$1,296,559 (1993, $5,461,616). 
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* As Housewares International Pty. Ltd (a controlled entity of Premier Investments Ltd.) is a director- 
related entity of both Mr S. Lew and Mr L. E. Fox, the balance of transactions with the CML Group 
amounting to $28,185,331 (1993, $27,644,331) is also included in the $95,864,203 (1993, 
$87,224,864) disclosed in respect of Mr S. Lew. 

** The joint venture is an associated entity of the CML Group, and a director-related entity of Mr. L. E. 
Fox. Accordingly, the leasing of property by or to the joint venture constituted both the leasing of 
property by or to a director-related entity of Mr. L. E. Fox, and by or to an associated entity of the CML 
Group. 


In the 1993 financial year, the director-related entities of Mr. L. E. Fox which had transactions not 
extending to the 1994 financial year with the CML Group were Australasia Wide Distribution Pty. Ltd. (at 
the time a joint venture with the CML Group), Retail Distribution Management Pty. Ltd., Fox Holdings 
Pty. Ltd., Warehouse Management Systems Pty. Ltd., Farthingston Properties Pty. Ltd. (trustee of the 
Hoppers Crossing Unit Trust) and Brightgate Corporation Pty. Ltd.: 


Warehousing and distribution services provided by Australasia Wide Distribution Pty. Ltd. (at Hoppers 
Crossing, Smithfield, Hendra and Canningvale Distribution Centres) and by Retail Distribution 
Management Pty. Ltd. (at Gosford and Goulburn Distribution Centres) to the CML Group in the normal 
day-to-day conduct of its business, $2,100,094, net of expense reimbursement of $31,614,510. 

Nature of terms and conditions: Weekly cost reimbursement and monthly management fee plus incentive 
fee based on a cost reduction formula, payable six monthly. These terms and conditions were no more 
favourable to the director-related entity than those available on similar transactions to non-director- 
related entities and were on an arm's length basis. 


Purchase of joint venture interest (Australasia Wide Distribution joint venture) by Coles Myer Ltd. from 
Fox Holdings Pty. Ltd. and allied purchase of management services company (AWD Management Pty. 
Ltd.) from Warehouse Management Systems Pty. Ltd., $3,000,000. 

Nature of terms and conditions: Current terms payment of cash consideration negotiated at arm's length 
for transfer of all issued shares of AWD Management Pty. Ltd. and of all issued shares of Australasia Wide 
Distribution Pty. Ltd. not already held by the CML Group (50% thereof) pursuant to an agreement dated 23 
July 1993. 


Purchase of warehousing and distribution services company (Retail Distribution Management Pty. Ltd.) 
by Coles Supermarkets Australia Pty. Ltd. (a controlled entity of Coles Myer Ltd.) from Warehouse 
Management Systems Pty. Ltd., $1,487,111. 

Nature of terms and conditions: Cash consideration determined by independent arbitration for transfer of 
all issued shares pursuant to an agreement dated 14 May 1993. 


Loans received from Farthingston Properties Pty. Ltd. and Brightgate Corporation Pty. Ltd. by the CML 
Group in the normal day-to-day conduct of its business, $2,250,000. 

Nature of terms and conditions: Prevailing market rates and at call. These terms and conditions were no 
more favourable to the director-related entity than those available, or which might be reasonably be 
expected to be available, on similar transactions to non-director-related entities and were on an arm's 
length basis. 


Loans repaid to Farthingston Properties Pty. Ltd. and Brightgate Corporation Pty. Ltd. by the CML Group 
in the normal day-to-day conduct of its business, $2,250,000. 

Nature of terms and conditions: Prevailing market rates and at call. These terms and conditions were no 
more favourable to the director-related entity than those available, or which might reasonably be 
expected to be available, on similar transactions to non-director-related entities and were on an arm's 


length basis." {emphases in original} 86 


Noteworthy, Lew and his defenders, like Lindsay Fox, like Prime Minister 
Paul Keating, and like union 'heavy' Bill Kelty, have all been adamant about the utter 
propriety of Solomons Lew's 'deals' (The Weekend Australian. October 28-29, 1995: 
37-38; Sydney Morning Herald. October 28, 1995: 37, 39; October 19, 1995: 1-2; 
The Australian Financial Review. October 23, 1995: 1, 20. 24; Background 


86. Coles Myer Ltd. (1994b) 1994 Financial Statements. Melbourne; Coles Myer 
DEQ. aE p 23-25; 
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Briefing. October 22, 1995. House of Representatives. Daily Hansard. October 
19, 1995: 2537, October 17, 1995: 2208). None of Lew’s defenders would countenance 
that he had, or has, at any stage breached any law, nor even the Code of Conduct 
produced by a Working Group of nine major business associations, which included the 
Business Council of Australia, which was Chaired by Henry Bosch, the ex-Chairperson 
of the National Companies and Securities Commission (1985-1990), and which provided 
in part that: 

"At all times, a Director must be able to act in the interests of the 

Company as a whole. The interests of associates, individual 

shareholders, other Companies, and personal interests in the Director 

or the Director's family must not be allowed to prevail over those of the 

Company's shareholders generally....Executive Directors must always 

be alert to the potential for conflict of interest between management 

interests and their fiduciary duty as Directors. Their position will be 

made easier if the Chairman (sic.) and a majority of Directors are Non- 

Executive Directors." 87 

Just as the votive offerings of 'Freedom’, 'Liberty' and 'Competition' are 

all that the bourgeois celebrants and petit-bourgeois communicants of a capitalist social 
order feel it necessary to tender in sanctification of the sublimely demonic form of 
commodified sociality, likewise the market rates and arm's length interpellation of the 
semi-anthropophagous and semi-symbiotic ‘director-related'’ dealings between Solomon 
Lew, Lindsay Fox and Coles Myer are, it also seems, all that is required to edify these 
‘deals’. Such is the disingenuousness of Coles Myer's posture of corporate uprightness 
that Coles Myer initially sought to marginalise its shareholders' alarm over the intrigues of 
Lew et al. as but 'market speculation and rumour' (Australian Financial Review. 
September 14, 1995: 60). Yet, a further and striking example of its shallow politics of 
denial, Coles Myer's protestation that 10 (in 1993, 11) of the 19 (in 1993, 14) contractual 
transactions between the retail chain and Lindsay Fox's Linfox Transport (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. 
and Beacon Transport Pty. Ltd. were entered into by the said parties prior to Fox 


becoming a director of Coles Myer on 15 December 1989, obscures the reality that even 


for that fact and even were Fox not also a director of Lew's Premier Investments, a 


87. Australian Institute of Company Directors et al. (1993) Corporate Practices 
and Conduct. 2nd. Edition. Melbourne: Information Australia Ltd. at p. 24. 
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combination of Solomon Lew's 'star' status on the Coles Myer board and Lindsay Fox's 
close friendship with Lew, with the latter being one of Fox's most noted dinner 
companions along with 'royalty' and 'ex-US President Jimmy Carter' (Business 
Review Weekly. May 21, 1992: 48), the transport contracts between Coles Myer and 
Fox were never so much negotiated as they were but a formalisation of the Machiavellian 
bond between two neo-modern individuals with exceptional appetites for liberty, freedom 
and Noddy. Contexted by the 'class maps' of Figures 2.2 and 2.4 in Chapter 2, this 
voracity is, arguably then, as much instrumentally, as it is structurally constituted and 


given impetus to by the exploitative logic of capitalism, of production for profit, of 


acquisitive success and of the neo-liberal atomisation of the local polity/community. 


TABLE 5.9: THE PRAXIS OF LIBERTY, FREEDOM AND NODDY?) 


1993 
$ $ $ $ $ 
(Mil) 


Solomon Lew 500.0 


Lindsay Fox 50.0 40.0 600.0 600.0 500.0 


Total Lew & Fox 


1,100.0 


Coles Myer Profits S609 303:2 3707 411.8 424.2 


Note: (a) The figures for Lew and Fox indicate their estimated wealth for the years as indicated. 
The financial data with respect to Coles Myer are declared profits for that financial year. 

Source: Business Review_Weekly. April 6, 1990: 64, 110; May 17, 1991: 149; May 22, 1992: 

59; May 21, 1993: 59; May 23, 1994: 68; May 22, 1995: 55; Coles Myer Ltd, 1994a: 5. 


Supremely absent from Coles Myer’s aforementioned report, its 1994 
Financial Statements, is that whilst its operating profits after income tax - the final 
metric of hitherto freedoms, of all hitherto liberties and of every corporate ardour - rose 
from $365.1 Million in 1990 to $424 Million by 1994, an increase of 16.19 per cent, the 
percentage amount of goods purchased by Coles Myer from Solomon Lew over the same 
period increased by over 44 per cent (Coles Myer Ltd. 1994a: 5; Sydney Morning 


Herald. September 5, 1995: 25). Over the same period also, the opulence of ‘Solomon's 
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mine' increased from an estimated $350 Million in 1990 to some $530 Million, a 
percentage increase of 51.43 per cent. From a much lower ‘base figure’, Lindsay Fox's 
personal wealth increased from $50 to $500 Million, a thoroughly liberating augmentation 


of 900 per cent (derived from Table 5.9 on the previous page). 


Even for these private enrichments of Lew and Fox, arrived at through the 
so-called 'market rates' and 'arm’s length’ transactions with Coles Myer, their entrepre- 
neurialism would have been entirely pardonable by all of Coles Myer's shareholders, 
including imperial ones such as the AMP Society, Bankers Trust (BT) Australia, Westpac 
Banking, the National Australia Bank and the ANZ Banking Group, had the percentage 
profit increase of the retail chain from 1990 to 1994 not 'under-performed' one critical 
‘benchmark', the rate of local corporate profits over comparable periods. Useem (1993) 
has rightly stressed this one crucial aspect of capitalist, bourgeois, 'morality', through 
having noted that "the wave of corporate restructuring during the late 1980s and the early 
1990s left a lasting imprint on the internal world of many companies....(it) gave greater 
primacy to an organizational logic stressing shareholder value."88 The relevance of this 
observation with respect to the Coles Myer saga, obviously, is that as Lew and Fox 
indulged their respective Noddyian penchants to dizzying heights, and as the total increase 
in Australian corporate profits for the financial years of 1990/91 to 1993/94 averaged a 
robust 76 per cent (derived from Table 3.4 in Chapter 3), Coles Myer recorded a 
comparatively puny 15.2 per cent rise in its profit performance (derived from Table 5.9 
above). The result of this 'under-performance’, as it is well known to those who have 
been assisting the 'drama' at Coles Myer, is that Solomon Lew would eventually be forced 


to surrender his Executive Chairpersonhip of the retail chain and become, along with the 


88. Useem, M. (1993) Executive Defense: Shareholder Power and Corporate 
Reorganization. Cambridge (Mas.): Harvard University Press at p. 243. With the 


imminent retirement of Paul Simons, the Executive Chairperson of Coles Myer's rival, 
Woolworths Limited, the anxieties of the latter's institutional and 240,000 'small' 
investors, are no less deeply felt than those of Coles Myer. Hailed as a ‘retail 
dynamo' who is credited with the '‘revival' of Woolworths, Woolworths will need to 
reassure its shareholders that another ‘supermarket Messiah' will shortly incarnate 
and command the continued vitality of that retail chain's cash registers. See 
Shobridge, N. (1995) ‘Woolies Prepares for Life After Simons' in Business Review 
Weekly. September 11, 1995 at pp. 48-52. 
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ex-Liberal Premier of New South Wales, Nicholas (Nick) Greiner, a joint Deputy Chair- 
person of the retail chain from 19 October 1995. On that date also, the colourful Lindsay 
Fox and understated Willoughby (Will) Bailey were forced to resign outright from the 
board. Neil Rex (Nobby) Clark, the former Chairperson of the Foster's Brewing Group 
and the State Bank of South Australia who is also the former Chief Executive Officer of 
the National Australia Bank, was formally appointed as Coles Myer's new Chairperson on 
27 October 1995. Other 'fresh' appointees to the company's board were Richard (Ric) 
Charlton, the Melbourne Grammar educated and previous Chairperson and Chief 
Executive Officer of the Shell Group of Companies in Australia; Helen Lynch, a director 
of OPSM and a former executive of Westpac Banking; Richard (Ric) Allert, the 
Chairpersons of NMFM Asia Investment Ltd., Ayers Rock Resort Corporation and 
Southcorp Holdings Ltd. (previously the SA Brewing Holdings Ltd.); and Bruce Hogan, 
the former joint Managing Director of Bankers Trust (BT) Australia Ltd. who had fallen 
foul of both BT's Chairperson, David Hoare, who, it will be recalled, is also Minister 
Crean's appointee as the Chairperson of the Higher Education Management Review 
Committee in the Commonwealth Department of Employment, Education and Training 
(DEET), and Robert (Rob) Ferguson, the surviving Managing Director of BT who is one 
of Prime Minister Keating's appointee to the Advisory Board of the Economic Planning 


Advisory Commission (EPAC). 


The further point that can now be made about the obsession, if not the 
hysteria, with respect to Coles Myer's ‘profit taking’, with the plundering of the Australian 
pool of alienated wealth by liberal-democratic individuals like Lew or Fox and by groups 
of powerful institutions such as the AMP Society, BT Australia or Westpac Banking, and 
with the primacy of corporate profits, of profit rationalism, overlaying the deep structure 
of class exploitation and domination in neo-modernity is that "a large sphere of life, of 
crucial importance to everybody, is firmly dominated by a small minority of people who 
are, so long as they remain within the law, accountable only to their shareholders; and 


shareholders are for the most part content to let directors and executives get on with it so 
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long as profits are adequately maintained." 89 Coles Myer, as Karen Snowden of the 
Australian Broadcasting Corporation's (ABC's) Background Briefing program 
properly reminded her audience on 22 October 1995, is one of this country's largest 
corporations and its single biggest private sector employer.90 The unfolding corporate 
saga of Solomon Lew, Lindsay Fox, Coles Myer, the AMP, BT Australia and so on, with 
its ascripted epistemology of appearance, its sounds and furies of an ontological 
individualism/groupism, together with the innumerable decisions which have been taken, 
omitted, and are still being effected by the God-favoured geniuses whose vocation is to 
lead the profanum vulgus ever closer to the Purse of Fortunatus, ever upwards to the 
light on the hill, and ever nearer to that road which is entirely paved with oats, is, 
therefore, the unfolding drama of the lives of thousands of Australians but which appears 
to them as ‘high business’ and, it will be argued shortly, as 'high politics’. Precisely then, 
as yet another manifestation of the class struggle ‘from above' 'down under’, the 
immanent politics of syndical satisfactions of this particular corporate drama, for all of its 
colourful and gripping theatre, mystifies the deep structure of class exploitation and 
domination in this country, thus legitimating, entrenching and enabling, even more: 

"the controllers of corporate power to make decisions which are of vital 

importance to local, regional and national life, and which also very 

often have great international repercussions as well, without any 

reference to the people affected by these decisions....The 


growth of multinational corporations makes matters worse: for they 
have even less concern for the interests of the city, region or country in 


which they are located..." {my emphases} ?! 

Of course, those who defend the so-called 'community involvement’ and 
the 'openness' of the decision-making structures and processes at Coles Myer, like that 
corporation's joint Deputy Chairperson, Nick Greiner, the former Liberal Premier, 
Treasurer and Minister for Ethnic and Aboriginal Affairs for the state of New South Wales 


from 1989 to 1992, will remain vehement in their protestations that 'reference' is in fact, 


897 Miliband, R. (1994) Socialism for a Sceptical Age. op: cit. at p. 27. 


90 Background Briefing. Radio National, Australian Broadcasting Corporation 
(ABC). Sunday, October 22, 1995. 


91. Midiiband, R (1994) Socialism for a Sceptical Age. op. cit. at p. 26. 
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and continuously, made to those affected by the decisions of the retail chain. And most 
obviously so with respect to the recent 'decision outcomes' of the latest adversaria at 
Coles Myer. After all, had not Lindsay Fox, at his own expense of $23,100, the 
equivalent of 194.12 weeks or 3.73 years of rental accommodation for the median 
Australian renter,?2 not published a half-page display advertisement in the Fairfax-owned 
Sydney Morning Herald on Saturday 28 October 1995 so as to apprise 'the 
community’ of the true state of affairs at Coles Myer? Had Fox not additionally in media 
res and publicly displayed his unswerving loyalty to Australia, to a country which he has 
unceasingly helped to better through increasing his private wealth from $50 Million to 
some half a billion dollars in just five years? Had he not demonstrated his unalloyed 
commitment to 'the nation’ by thoroughly execrating the opportunistic Rupert Murdoch as: 
"a man who has done whatever is in the best interests of his company, 


regardless of the costs to this country. A man who has used this 
country as a cash cow, milking millions of dollars in profits abroad and 


slashing local jobs." 93 
Surely, an exemplary Australian such as Lindsay Fox has attempted more, 

much more, than anyone else at Coles Myer to bring every decent Australian closer to the 
hearth of that great Australian company. If Fox has, in any measure, failed to fully 
actualise that rapprochement, it has not been for a want of his lack of dedication, but it has 
been for that stable of 'Murdoch journalists’ who have, among some of the more 
scurrilous matters that Fox has itemised,: 

"portrayed a social engagement between my children and the Prime 

Minister's daughters as a 'Kirribilli House deal' and gloated over the 


denigration of men (sic.) who have worked tirelessly to build this 
country's businesses and industry, to create jobs, employment and 


growth." 94 
Further, had Will Bailey, a pillar of Melbourne's business establishment, 


not satisfactorily explained, not been genuinely contrite and brought to a sensible close 


92. This is calculated on the basis of data from the Australian Bureau of Statistics 
(ABS) which calculated Australia's median weekly rent to be $119 per week. See 
Australian Bureau of Statistics (ABS) (1994) Renters in Australia - April 1994. 
Catalogue No. 4138.0. Canberra: Australian Government Publishing Service at p. 20. 


93 | Fox, L. (1995) ‘Lindsay Fox Answers Coles Myer's Critics' in Sydney Morning 
Herald: October 5, L995- atk" p. 37. 


I4 Pox, i. (2995) “haindsay Fox Answers Coles Myer's Critics! op. cit. at p. 37. 
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Coles Myer's so-called 'Yannon Affair’, in his capacity as the then retails chain’s Deputy 
Chairperson, when he had announced at a press conference in Melbourne that: 

"This is not a transaction of which the company can be proud. It is not 

a transaction which the company would contemplate today. In 

summary, the only criticism that can be levelled against the board at that 

time is that it failed to disclose a contingent liability in the company's 

1990/1991 accounts. However, the relevant accounts were signed off 

by the company's external auditors and there is no reason to 

question this procedure." {my emphases} ?° 

Further still, if more evidence of ‘community involvement’ in the exercise 

of corporate power at Coles Myer is required, does not the attendance of the supreme 
leader of the political wing of the labour movement in Australia and its Prime Minister, 
Paul Keating, at a private dinner with Solomon Lew and Lindsay Fox in Melbourne to 
carefully discuss the issues raised by the debacle at the retail chain, provide ample evidence 
of just such corporate ‘openness’, of just such a consultative process? Had Prime Minister 
Keating's subsequent and vociferous deprecations of institutional shareholders like the 
AMP, which had sought the complete removal of Solomon Lew and Lindsay Fox from the 
board of Coles Myer not expressed the justifiable wrath of 'the nation' and manifest, at the 
highest level, the political 'input' of the labour movement in this country's corporate 
realm? Did the birthday celebration of Anita Keating, the Prime Minister's wife, at Lindsay 
Fox's mansion in Melbourne, in the company, among others, of Solomon Lew, of union 
‘heavy’ Bill Kelty, and of their respective families, not evidence a happy confluence of 
labour, politics and capital in the antipodes? Moreover again, did not Bill Kelty’s threat to 
the AMP that it should 'back off or risk losing the right to manage some pretty significant 
union dollars' (House of Representatives. Daily Hansard. October 17, 1995: 


2208), give voice to the ardent desires of the industrial wing of the labour movement in 
Australia? (Background Briefing. 22 October 1995; Sydney Morning Herald. 
October 19, 1995: 1-2; October 28, 1995: 37, 39; The Australian Financial Review. 
October 23, 1995: 1, 20, 24; The Weekend Australian. October 28-29, 1995: 37-38? 
surely, Miliband (1965, 1970a, 1970b, 1975, 1977, 1983, 1985, 1987, 1989, 1991, 


95 | Reported on Background Briefing. Radio National, Australian Broadcasting 
Corporation (ABC). Sunday, October 22, 1995. 
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1994), among others, exaggerated matters somewhat with his notion of the unrepresen- 
tativeness of the decision-making processes and structures of those who own and/or 
control the means of social production in an ‘advanced’ capitalist formation and bourgeois 
democracy such as Australia’s. Surely too, the Secretary of the New South Wales Trades 
and Labour Council, Peter Sams, had entirely misapprehended just these nouveau modes 
of post-industrial representation when Sams and those few surviving unionists of his 
ccelacanthid ilk wondered publicly 'why the Secretary of the ACTU (Bill Kelty) would 
come down so strongly in support of a couple of multi-millionaires fighting for control of 


a large corporation’ (Sydney Morning Herald. October 19, 1995: 2). 


Corporate Closure, Capital Accumulation and Systemic Individuation 


What needs to be stressed here, again, is that the structured maelstrom of 
generalised commodity production, with its ideology and neo-liberal politics of freedom, 
liberty and competition, totalises a self-antagonistic and self-contradictory mode of 
sociality. It evermore comforts, as it vexes, the members and lackeys of a ruling class who 
all "want competition without the lethal effects of competition....(who) all want the 
impossible, namely, the conditions of bourgeois existence without the necessary 
consequences of those conditions."9© What must be also emphasised in the millennial 
‘glorification of socially indifferent individualism’ (Miliband, 1994: 70) is that the very 
class struggle 'from above' which celebrates that atomisation is curated by a dominant 
paradigm/ideology which ascribes value not to concrete human labour, but to its 
abstraction, its reification, its mystification, its fetishisation, as a privately, institutionally, 
controlled and superintended 'factor' of bourgeois production. Whilst individual members 
of the proletariat are daily incited to fulfil themselves as enterprise bargainers and compete 
the one against the other for ‘jobs’, for differential working conditions, and for access to 
the 'mortgage belt’, in brief, for the privilege of being exploited at the point of capitalist 


production, individual capitalists, on the other hand, further embed, through their heroic 


96. Marx, K. [1846] (1986) "Marx to P. V: Annenkov in Paris' in Marx Engels. 
Selected Works. Moscow: Progress Publishers at p. 666. 
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rivalries, a praxis of continuous surplus value expropriation of which they are the chief 
beneficiaries. The objective solidarity of the economic despots, exploiters and dominators 
within a relatively 'advanced' capitalist formation such as Australia - the class dictatorship 
of the antipodean bourgeoisie - is as much founded upon, and as, the paraphernalia of 
economic, political and/or cultural practices of such a system, just as it is, upon, and as, a 
‘community’ of fragmented and mutually confronting individuals. For all of its self- 
projections to the contrary, such a commodified conviviality is nothing more than an 
ordered anarchy and a regulated chaos which is systemically, institutionally and practically 


compelled to engulf every single human being in its asocial sociality. 


In a series of interviews conducted by the author of this thesis, from 
October 1993 until April 1994 (see again APPENDIX III), the 'discovery', first of all, of 
an organising capital theory of value which is shared by the interviewed elites from 
Australia's 'top' 150 companies and personnel from the 36 ‘business related' organi- 
sations, enumerated in Interview Lists No. 1 and 2 in APPENDIX III, is not so much a 
great scientific finding as it is a validation of the strategic forgetfulness that the source of 
human wealth is human labour. It is an amnesia 'from above' which can never permit 
ready acceptance, among others, of the view that without the impositional ménagerie of so 
many God-favoured geniuses, so many Temples of Wisdom and so many donkeys loaded 
with books, the world would not only endure, it would most likely be a far less 
narcissistic, a considerably less selfish, incalculably less dangerous and an undoubtedly 
less neurotic habitus. As already mentioned in Chapter 1, of the 70 persons from 
Interview List No. 1 and the 29 from Interview List No. 2 who initially agreed to be 
interviewed by the author of this thesis, a total of 42 persons from the first list and 22 from 
the second would finally be so interviewed. Altogether, this then represents a total 
response rate of 34.4 per cent for the entire survey, with an effective rate of 28 per cent for 
those from Interview List No. 1 (the initial 150 corporations) and the much higher rate of 
61.1 per cent for Interview List No. 2 (the initial 36 associations). Also remarked upon in 


that chapter, Chapter 1, was that the responses of the interviewees in List No. 2 tended, on 
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the whole, to be far more ‘polished’, and therefore comparatively less revealing in their 
responses than the interviewees from List No. 1, with the former's utterances diverging 
little from the publicly avowed 'position' of their respective organisations. Of especial note 
with respect to the interviewees in List No. 2, Dr. Peter Grey, the Chief Counsellor of the 
Committee for Economic Development of Australia (CEDA), a policy 'player' who is 
made light of by many of his peers for his 'mail-order Doctorate from the United States’, 
would not tire in seeking refuge in his asinine ‘we're independent’, 'we're politically 
neutral' or 'no comment' litanies, in reply to the innocuous probings of the author of this 
thesis as to either the instrumental or systemic relevance of CEDA to the local political 
economy. For the entire duration of the interview at his office in Melbourne, Grey might 
just as well as have vomited CEDA's flattering self-description that: 


"The Committee for Economic Development of Australia - CEDA - is 
an independent, apolitical organisation made up of business leaders, 
academics, and others who have an interest in, and commitment to, 
Australia's economic and social development, through undertaking 
objective discussion and research into issues affecting Australia's 
growth. CEDA brings the best of corporate and academic thinking to 
bear on issues that affect business activities and community aspirations, 
with the aim of contributing constructively to public awareness and 
knowledge of matters governing Australia's future economic and social 
wellbeing. CEDA was established in 1960 under the guidance of 
respected economist, the late Sir Douglas Copland, HBE, CMG. 
CEDA's primary mission, to stimulate economic growth through 
research and debate, has remained constant from the beginning, despite 
am increasingly complex economic environment. Since 1965, under the 
guidance of Peter Grey, AM, CEDA has pursued a challenging 
program of research and discussion, and has made important 
contributions to national public policy formulation." 97 


For some light relief, Peter Grey could have simply read aloud from so 
much of the prefatory remarks to CEDA's The Bridge (1991), launched to mark the 
thirtieth anniversary of the founding of that 'think tank', and where ex-Comrade His 
Excellency the Honourable Bill Hayden, would sycophantically declare that: 


"AS a private, non-profit, non-partisan research and educational 
institution, the membership of CEDA includes some of the best minds 


97. Committee for Economic Development of Australia (CEDA) (1994) 1994 CEDA Annual 


Report. Melbourne: CEDA at p. i. 
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in the country: eminent men and women from the professions, the 
business sector and the academies." 98 


For all of its stable of entrepreneurial Australian Professors, including the 
‘best minds' of 'eminent men' such as Professor Barry Hughes from the University of 
Newcastle; Professor John Nevile from the University of New South Wales; Professor 
Neville Norman, the University of Melbourne; Professor Kenneth (Ken) Wiltshire, 
University of Queensland; and Professor Reginald (Reg) Appleyard, University of 
Western Australia, CEDA is little more than a convenient meeting space, a glorified club, 
for the hundreds of local business executives who are all formally 'Trustees' of this 


‘independent’ and ‘apolitical’ organisation. 99 


Though more 'policy driven’ and, certainly, more paramountly, impelled by 
the imperatives of fashioning a neo-liberal enterprise society 'down under’, a similar 
argument may be defended with respect to the Business Council of Australia. Indeed, 
Alexander, Murray and Houghton (1994) have made just this point when these authors 
asserted that: 


"There is a general acceptance that CEOs (Managing Directors) do not 
have the time to be involved on boards other than their own. From their 
point of view, multiple board membership would be a time-consuming 
way to meet other CEOs. This gap is explicitly filled by the Business 
Council of Australia (BCA)....Through the BCA, the CEOs meet other 
CEOs directly and their firms support their participation in the work of 
the Council. As they approach retirement from their positions, and 
hence, retirement from the BCA, the CEOs begin to take outside board 
positions. On retirement they are then in a position to take up several 
positions as these become available....The net effect of the last decade 
(since the establishment of the BCA) has been to create a pool of 'elder 
statesmen’ (sic.) for Australian business." 100 


98. Hayden, B. (1991) Preface to Committee for Economic Development of Australia 
(CEDA) CEDA The Bridge. A book to mark the 30th Anniversary of the 


Founding of CEDA. Melbourne: CEDA at p. 3. 


2R University Professors do move to higher salary brackets and/or to more 
prestigiously rated universities/institutions in search of academic excellence. As 
such, the above list may be dated in terms of the universities indicated therein. For 
a list of some of the other 'best minds' in this country, see again Committee for 
Economic Development of Australia (CEDA) (1994) 1994 CEDA Annual Report. op. 
eit: at p. 16, 


100. Alexander, M.; Murray, G. and Houghton, J. (1994) ‘Business Power in Australia: 
The Concentration of Company Directorship Holding Among the Top 250 Corporates' in 
Australian Journal of Political Science, VOL. 29, No. 1 at p. 57. 
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Noteworthy also, Liam Bathgate, the General Secretary of the National Free 
Enterprise Foundation, a Sydney-based front which touts for donations and invests the 
procured funds for the electioneering purposes of the rurally anchored National Party of 
Australia, not only declined to meet with the author and discuss his, Bathgate's, views as 
well as the current activities of that Foundation, Bathgate refused to even disclose the 
notional purpose for the existence of his Foundation. More forthcoming, as already 
remarked, the 42 interviewed elites of some of Australia's largest 150 corporations were, 
by and large, quite generous in pontificating, explicating, expounding or in otherwise 
elaborating upon their opinions, in the particular, and upon their corporate practices, in the 
broad, and with such a degree of unrestrained enthusiasm as to digress on nine separate 
occasions so as to fairly commend the author of this thesis for being a 'model of migrant 
assimilation’ in a white Australia. If testimonials be needed to vouch for the possibility of 
the 'lesser breeds' becoming more civilised and more able to display a reasonable facility 
with the 'white man’s English’, that highest, most sublime, most forbidding, linguistic 
form in all hitherto history, then these endorsements may be had from the very apex of 
society 'down under’, from its loftiest vultures and most eminent parasites. There were, 
undeniably, a number of exceptions to all of this effusion and well-intended 
condescension, with Frederick (Fred) Millar, the Chairperson of Thomas Nationwide 
Transport (TNT) Limited being one obvious example. Millar, a venerated member of the 
Royal Sydney Yacht Squadron who described himself as "an atheist company director and 
grazier who believes in fairness and ethics"101 is also the Chairperson of the ANZ 
Managed Investments Ltd., the ANZ Life Assurance Co. Ltd., Bliss Corporation Ltd., 
Clutha Ltd., Staedler (Pacific) Ltd., Thomson Publications (Aust) Pty Ltd., Hoechst 
Australia Limited, the Health Insurance Commission, the Australian Ballet Foundation, as 
well as a director of the ANZ Banking Group, of Ansett Transport Industries Ltd., BASF 
Australia Ltd., AMEC Construction Pty Ltd., Sedgwick (Holdings) Pty. Ltd., Fujitsu 
Australia Ltd. and of the University of New South Wales (UNSW) Foundation Ltd. An 


101, Frederick (Fred) Millar. Chairperson of Thomas Nationwide Transport (TNT) 


Limited. Personal Interview with the Author of this Thesis 1993/94. 
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erstwhile financial advisor to the late Sir Frank Packer and a mentor to 'the young Kerry', 
Sir Frank's multi-billionaire son, Kerry Packer, Millar is also a long-time friend of Ted 
Wheelwright, the noted Australian 'Marxisant' who was initially referred to in Chapter 2 
of this thesis, and a great admirer of that 'Father' of Australian Competition Policy, 
Professor Frederick (Fred) Hilmer, having supported the latter's elevation to the TNT 


” ” 


board. Reasonably happy to disparage "big government", "the folly of politically correct 


” n 


investments", "the outrageously generous superannuation funds of parliamentarians" and 
that "business and politics can never mix",102 when the author sought to rather sponta- 
neously turn the discussion to the matter of the immediate past Chairperson of TNT from 
1992 to 1993, the notorious Sir Peter Abeles, and Sir Peter’s business/unions 'deals' with 
Bill Kelty, a colleague of Abeles on the board of the Reserve Bank before Abeles's 
retirement from that august body in 1994 (see again Figure 2.3 in Chapter 2); Abeles's 
business/political 'deals' with 'best mate' and ex-Prime Minister Robert (Bob) Hawke 
(Owens, 1990; Burgess and Sappey, 1992; Anonymous, 1994); and TNT's then 
rumoured out of court settlement with the Trade Practices Commission over improprieties 
of the corporation's major subsidiary as well as over TNT's acquired Ansett Transport 
Industries Ltd, the interview was firmly terminated and Chairperson Millar personally 
escorted the author to the elevators. No commendatory, no condescending, remarks would 
be passed by this particular Chairperson as to the agility of non-white migrants and ‘lesser 
breeds' for surmounting their primitive conditions and ascend to the congenial strato- 
spheres of a much higher, white civilisation. Still, unlike Brian Loton, the Chairperson of 
BHP who had somehow permitted himself to almost totally demonise the author of this 
thesis by the close of an interview in Melbourne, Millar did not feel it necessary to wait for 
the lift to actually arrive, to then physically conduct the author into it, and to then press the 
ground floor button so as to ensure that the author would in fact leave the premises 


forthwith. 


102. Frederick (rea) Millar: ibid. 
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True, there was a somewhat similar incident with Max Roberts, the then 
Chairperson of Renison Goldfields Consolidated (RGC) Limited, a mining and mineral 
exploration group with production divisions of mineral sands, tin, gold, copper and coal in 
countries as diverse as Australia, the United States, Indonesia and Papua New Guinea. 
Naively placing an undue reliance on part of Roberts's candid response to the second 
question of an interview schedule (see APPENDIX III again) that he "had no religion, no 
room for bullshit in my life",103 and seeing that this World War II Royal Australian Air 
Force (RAAF) pilot had so heroically tolerated the author's interrogation of him right 
through to the fifteenth question of the said schedule, that question itself was therefore 
sharpened a little in the light of Roberts's answers to questions number five and six. Did 
Chairperson Roberts or his board anticipate that the growing discontents of the members 
of the Porgera Mining and Allied Workers' Union at RGC's gold mine in Papua New 
Guinea would escalate into a 'Bougainville'? Should that eventuate, had the board 
formulated any contingency plans? Would RGC, as CRA had done, either provide the 
funding for and/or demand a military solution to the resolution of an analogous 'Porgera'? 
Even without a full-blown ‘Bougainville’, would Chairperson Roberts or his board 
condone the use of the Papua New Guinean police or military forces to bring the members 
of the Porgera Mining and Allied Workers' Union to a mellower frame of mind if that was 
felt to be necessary? What would be the implications of any of these strategies for 
Roberts's own rigorously segregationistic observances of the roles of government, 
business and labour in any society? Whilst the author would, as Chairpersons Millar and 
Loton, be again personally directed to the lifts, Roberts did en passant and, it can only be 
presumed in strict accordance with his stated repugnance for 'bullshit', carefully explain to 
the author that he had a most urgent telephone call to make at that very exact moment, on 


that temperate February afternoon, and which had almost entirely slipped his mind. 


103, Max Roberts. Chairperson, Renison Goldfields Consolidated (RGC) Limited (retired 


February 1994). Personal Interview with the Author of this Thesis 1993/94. 
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Putting aside the disappointing qualitative responses of the interviewees 
from List No. 2., the response rate of 28 per cent from List No. 1 is, in a purely 
quantitative sense, not necessarily as wanting as it prima facie appears. In fact, that rate 
compares favourably with a 1994 survey conducted by Associate Professor James Sarros 
of the Syme Business School at Monash University and Professor Joseph Santora from 
Essex County College, which had an effective response rate of 23 per cent. Sarros and 
Santora (1994) surveyed business executives from the 'top 500 companies in Australia as 
identified through the Australian Stock Exchange listing’ (Sarros and Santora: 1994: 3). In 
the typically scientistic descriptivism which is the hallmark of a dominant, opportunist and 
supine academia that altogether avoids any substantial interrogation of the deeper 
structure of class inequality, class exploitation, class conflict and class struggle within the 
particular formation under scrutiny, Sorros and Santora's (1994) pithy overview is all too 
predictably that: 

"Times are tough. Everyday, companies rationalize human resources to 
become leaner, more efficient, and more productive. The catch-cry in 
many board rooms is for continuous improvement (Kaizen), Total 
Quality Management (TQM), and the need to become globally 
competitive.... The term norm today is an anachronism; transition and 
change are the everyday realities." 104 

Whilst more or less similar response rates are experienced by the regular 
surveys conducted by the Business Review Weekly and for those of the Australian 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry (ACCI) and the Westpac Banking Corporation 
(jointly), the Business Council of Australia's (BCA's) surveys of its own corporate 
membership, return, for fairly obvious reasons, a much higher variable rate of 55 per cent 
(May 1995) and 64 per cent (January/February 1994) (cf. Business Council Bulletin, 
No. 87, 93, 98, 104 and 109). With the release of the BCA's surveys strategically timed 


to coincide with major political events like the handing down of the Commonwealth 


104, Sarros, J. and Santora, J. (1994) Successful CEOs in Tough Economic 
Times: A Cross Cultural Analysis. Frankston: Monash University at p. 2. 
According to this survey, the seven ‘greatest management challenges of the 1990s' for 
these executives are: (a) global competition (particularly Asia) (51% of those 
surveyed); (b) government regulations and corporate governance (43%); (c) worker- 
Management relations and worker empowerment; (34%); (d) continued growth, 
productivity and technology improvements (31%); (e) containing costs and improving 
profits (30%); (f) adjusting to environmental and political climate (26%); and (g) 
workplace reforms and the unions (24%) [p. 8]. 


—————— 
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Budget or the tabling of meta-policy documents by the Australian government such as its 
Working Nation. The White Paper on Employment (1994a), a careful perusal of 
the BCA's instrumental studies will invariably bring the attentive examiner back the 
substance of what a petit-bourgeois lackey of capital, Des Moore, also a Senior Fellow of 
the 'public choice' Institute of Public Affairs, has lauded as "the Business Council's 
admirable document Australia 2010: Creating the Future Australia."105 What this 
country is in pressing need of, to go by the BCA's 'admirable' manifesto, is for 'the 
nation’, for every last recess of the public and private spheres of its antipodean 
polity/community, and for each and everyone of its citoyens, to be 'benchmarked' and 


‘world best practiced’. 


From the 'ideal-typical' responses of the 42 respondents in Interview List 
No. 1, appended to this chapter as an end note for ease of reference, it can be seen that 
there are obvious thematic coherences and congruities in the responses of these business 
elites. 106 Their answers, and often, their corporate soliloquies, give tongue to the class 
struggle ‘from above’ 'down under’. They privilege and legitimate an overhauling of 
Australia's social relations such that 'the nation’, as reflected in its industrial relations 
system, is to be even more neo-liberalised and, to interleave part of the Accord Mark 
VIII, “with the direct parties - employers, workers and their unions - now taking 
increasing responsibilities for their own industrial relations outcomes."107 Inspired by 
these meta-processes of de-collectivisation, the barons of antipodean capitalism may the 
better pursue their respective self-interests in tendentious fulfilment of the Society of 
Perfect Liberty, Jean-Jacques Rousseau and a salubrious Current Account Deficit (CAD) 
‘down under’. Philosophy, corporate philosophy, then, to go by the ‘strictly boardroom' 


responses of these class elites to the second question in the appended Interview 
105, Moore, D. (1995) ‘The Role of Government' in Business Council Bulletin, No. 
ASO MPa IO eer 


106 see the end note to this chapter entitled: INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 1993/94 - TOP 
AUSTRALIAN 150 COMPANIES. 


107. See again paragraph 3.1 of the Accord Mark VIII - 1995-1999 in APPENDIX II 
Of this thesis: 
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Schedule 1993/1994, is the 'practical' philosophy of profit utilitarianism and profit 


rationalism. 


If increasing numbers of Australians find themselves being gripped by 
some anxiety or other about the state of society, they should all take comfort from the gist 
of the answers of their social betters to questions number three and four of the 
abovementioned schedule, and appreciate that these apprehensions are entirely baseless. 
Self-evidently, then, the proper course of action for these afeard Australians is to not 
"bother themselves about such things and simply get on with it."108 In any case, if every 
Australian were to confine himself or herself to his or her rightful place in the antipodean 
scheme of things, and if government, business and labour likewise confined themselves to 
their own distinct functions, society 'down under’ would be far less dysfunctional. With 
Australia's national and sub-national governments committed to the oversight of "a stable 
environment for secure property titles, and sound contractual relationships and 
patents",109 in effect, to the general conditions for the well-ordered reproduction of 
capitalist relations, society in this part of the world would be in a far less parlous state 
[Question 5]. Even less so, if Australians could but surrender themselves, and with 
alacrity, to 'world best practice’, given that "the vital thing that has put the wind in our 
sails is deregulation" 110 [Question 6]. In an ideal world, of course, business elites would 
be the ultimate, supreme, decision-makers in their respective countries and they would 
enrich 'the community’ beyond its wildest expectations. In reality, however, Australian 
parliamentary democracy provides for "a continuous appeal to the lowest common 


denominator"|11 [Question 7]. All of that being the case, Australia's insular politics of the 


108. John Lamble. Chairperson, State Bank of New South Wales. Personal Interview 


with the Author of this Thesis 1993/94. 


109, Donald (Don) Carruthers. Ex-Chairperson of Bougainville Copper Limited; ex- 
Director ot <Conzine RiotintomAucitralliia (CRA) Limited; and a Consultant to CRA. 


Personal Interview with the Author of this Thesis 1993/94. 


110, David Hoare. Chairperson of Bankers Trust Australia. Personal Interview with 


the Author of this Thesis 1993/94. 


111. Barrie Martin. Chief Executive Officer, The Prudential Assurance Company 


Limited. Personal Interview with the Author of this Thesis 1993/94. 
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‘lowest common denominator’ in combination with a "dramatically over-governed society" 
can only exacerbate the long-standing national fiction that this country is one amongst "a 
series of isolated fortresses"112 [Question 15]. As Australia becomes more ‘open’; as 'the 
nation' is even more deregulated and made more 'rational' through a range of 'micro- 
economic reform’ strategies including ‘labour flexibility’; as 'the community’ is subjected 
to a refreshing dose of 'world best practice’; as, therefore, business exponentialises 'the 
bottom line', each and every Australian will truly revel in a Paretian optimality of as yet 
unrealised proportions. Clearly, therefore, without full-blown neo-liberal, economic 
rationalist, structures and without the necessary meta-processes and comprehensive policy 
convictions necessary to subtantialise such a neo-modern cornu copiae, Australia and all 
Australians will continue to suffer their relative deprivations and 'slip' even further down 
the 'league table of nations’. To recall the Morganian homily, 'the nation’ will not continue 
to improve upon, as it has hitherto, the emergent fact of a correlatively freer people as 
Australia’s corporate profits increased from $12,310 Million in 1990/91 to $21,689 
Million in 1993/94 (see Table 3.4 in Chapter 3); as the half-yearly revenue of this 
country's biggest 500 corporations rose from $144 Billion in 1994 to $155 Billion in 1995 
(see Table 4.3 in Chapter 4); and as the average salaries of some of Australia's 'top' Chief 
Executive Officers increased by 49.5 per cent from 1993 to 1994 (see Table 4.la in 
Chapter 4). What 'the community’ must, therefore, be made to appreciate, is how much 
more liberated, how much freer, each individual, each group, would be, were these same 


corporate returns to be doubled, tripled, quadrupled, and so on and so forth. 


Where there is Smoke, there is FREEDOM and Liberty and Bentham 


Finally, for all of the greater national, groupistic and individual 
emancipation that may be projected out of the figures mentioned in the previous section, 
industries like the Alcohol and Tobacco industry, particularly Tobacco, have, in fact, not 


been able to effect as high a 'freedom-adding' praxis as some of the other Australian 


112, Brian Finn. Chairperson of IBM Australia Limited. Personal Interview with 
thes Author of ‘this Thesis 1993/94. 
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industries. Indeed, as it will demonstrated presently, the contribution by the Tobacco 
Industry to this country's liberty and freedom appears to be declining. Not unreasonably, 
therefore, the local polity/community; with its galaxy of cigarette smokers, including the 
70,000 or so Australian children who are yearly recruited to smoke cigarettes, and who all 
'freely' surrender their lungs to the delights of WINFIELD, FREEDOM, HOLIDAY, 
ESCORT, PETER JACKSON, BENSON AND HEDGES and DUNHILL DE LUXE, to 
name the more popular brands, are all entitled to be apprised of the concrete basis for the 
comparatively poor performance in ‘liberty-adding' and 'freedom-adding' by its tobacco 
industry.!13 This explanation, quite simply, is that from the early 1980's onwards the 
annual consumption of cigarettes in this country has declined from approximately 35 to 32 
billion units or cigarettes, still quite significant, and is projected to keep declining (ABM 
(Australian Business Monthly). April, 1995: 54). Whilst two of the three dominant 
'players' in the 'tobacco game’, Rothmans Holdings Limited, the local subsidiary of 
British Tobacco giant Rothmans Plc., and WD & HO Wills (Australia) Limited, which is 
67 per cent owned by the United Kingdom based BAT Industries, did indeed generate a 
combined and phenomenal revenue of $2.5 Billion in 1994 and 1995, the actual increases 
in tobacco sales from the one year to the next, however, was but a mere 1 per cent 
difference for Rothmans, and marginally better, a 4 per cent increment for WD & HO 


Wills (Business Review Weekly. April 25, 1994: 78-79; April 24, 1995: 73; (ABM 


113. That Australian children as young as 12 smoke cigarettes, the Tobacco Institute 
of Australia has insisted in its submission to the Industry Commission, has nothing 
to do with the popularisation of certain brand names at sporting events. The smoking 
habits of these children, the Tobacco Institute has argued, are entirely the 
responsibility of their parents since: "any popularity of these brands among 
juveniles reflects the importance of the influence of parents and peers. Winfield, 
Escort and Peter Jackson are market leaders. That means they are the favoured choice 


of adult smokers. Juveniles are simply smoking what their parents are smoking." See 
Tobacco Institute of Australia (1994) Submission to the Industry Commission 


on the Tobacco Growing and Manufacturing Industries. Sydney: Tobacco 
Institute of Australia at p. 53. Yet, and clearly designed for the young recruit, 
given its inexpensiveness and its unobtrusivity to concerned parents, Rothmans has 
described its new cigarette-training 'product' which it peddles in the lucrative New 
Zealand market thus: "Responding to customer demand, the extension of major 
trademarks, including ROTHMANS and WINFIELD, into the very successful packets of 10 
in the innovative one row line format has continued." See Rothmans Holdings Limited 
(1994) Annual report 1994. North Sydney: Rothmans Holdings Limited at p: 6. For 
bare 'factual' details, see /Not Running Out of Puff' in ABM (Australian Business 
Monthly. April 1995 at pp. 54-58. 
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(Australian Business Monthly). April 1995: 54).114 Speaking on behalf of a 


Rothmans board which includes distinguished social vultures like the venerable Sir Harold 
Aston and the Right Honourable Lord Swaythling, Chairperson John Utz would, in July 
1994, identify some of the principal reasons for the continuing and lack-lustre results of 
tobacco sales, in general, and those of Rothmans, in particular, thus: 


"A new system of tobacco product labelling required under Federal 
law will see the introduction of a series of larger health warnings, 
as well as explanatory health messages which will occupy 25% 
and 33% of the front and back faces respectively, and the whole of 
one side on all cigarette, cigar and tobacco packaging. These 
government messages are deliberately detrimental to the 
company's valuable pack designs and trademarks as well as those 
of competitors in Australia....These moves represent a new 
extreme in government regulation, and some of the more astute 
commentators are beginning to highlight the paradox in all 
this.... Unfortunately, recent government legislation imposing 
arduous requirements on the Rothmans Foundation has made it 
difficult for the Foundation to continue to operate. As a 
consequence, the company has recently withdrawn its support for 
the Foundation and it is fitting at this point to pay special tribute to 
its work in the community since its inception in 1960. This 
autonomous Foundation governed by a Board of Trustees (John 
Utz, Sir Roden Cutler, Sir James Hardy and Sir Rupert Myers) 
has been a trailblazer in the provision of private sector support for 
the arts, university research and sport over this time. The 
Foundation established the National Coaching Schemes, provided 
thousands of grants to sports bodies, and over the years helped 
Australians of all ages to increase their performance and enjoyment 
of their chosen sport. The Foundation was also instrumental in the 
establishment in Australia of the World Wildlife Foundation, now 
known as World Wide Fund for Nature." 115 


What Chairperson Utz conveniently left out of his July 1994 oration is that 
whilst cigarette companies would in fact be banned, as of December 1995, from 
sponsoring sporting events, nothing as legally forbidding would have hampered the 
Rothmans Foundation from continuing its financial support of the proscenia of ‘arts’ and 
‘university research’. To recall the earlier remark that in an embourgeoised 


polity/community, where mere facade, where the mere shell of the neo-modern subject, is 


114. The third is Phillip Morris (Australia) Limited, a local subsidiary of the 
Swiss-based multinational food and beverages group, Philip Morris Companies Inc. 
According to the April 1995 edition of the ABM (Australian Business Monthly): 
"Currently the three cigarette makers are level-pegged, with local cigarette sales of 
around $950 Million apiece, or around one third of the market each" [p. 55]. 


Ld See J. (1994) Chairman's Address to Shareholders at the Annual 
General Meeting on 15 July 1994. North Sydney: Rothmans Holdings Limited at pp. 
2-3. 
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religiously flaunted as though it were substantive individual, the inner hyena or vulture, 
such a camera obscura is, therefore, profoundly convenient for the likes of a Sir Roden 
Cutler, a director of Rothmans Holdings from 1984-93; of a Sir James Hardy, the insur- 
passable member of the Royal Sydney Yacht Squadron, of which John Utz is also a 
celebrity member; and, likewise, of the distinguished Sir Rupert Myers, Utz's friend, and 
an Emeritus Professor of Engineering at the University of New South Wales since 1981. It 
permits them all to traffic in, to whore, their respective gentilities, irrespective of the 
consequences of their actions, which are daily made manifest in the aggravated mortality or 
morbidity rates of the children, women and men around them, of their fellow Australians. 
It is utterly indefensible and totally reprehensible for a distingué like Rupert Myers, an 
‘educator’ of the young, to have accepted a seat on the Rothmans Foundation from 1987 
until its demise in 1995, a fortiori that from 1966 to 1983, Myers had been a director of 
the Prince Henry and the Prince of Wales hospitals, institutions dedicated to the care, 
rehabilitation and health of human beings. No amount of money; no royal tile; no academic 
qualifications; no kilograms of academic verbiage; and no social standing or prestige can 
ever diminish, or detract from, the voluminous medical literature which has so clearly 
established the linkage between cigarette smoking and death, and pathologies as wide- 
ranging as high-blood pressure, lung cancer to foetal abnormalities. No amount of refined 
pleasantries, restrained boardroom chatter or discretely enveloped attendance fees could 
ever disguise the fact that once the Rothmans Foundation could no longer realise its 
pristine ambition, which is to generate more corporate profits through peddling more 
cigarettes, that Foundation would be, and was, summarily dismantled by Rothmans 


Holdings Limited. 


Similarly decrying the liberticidal stance which the Australian government 
has adopted with respect to local tobacco nuncios, the Chairperson of WD & HO Wills, 
William McComas, an erstwhile Chairperson of the Australian Trade Practices 
Commission (1985-88) and a Deputy President of its Administrative Appeals Tribunal 


(1985-88), has put to profitable use his 'public sector' apprenticeship. McComas has 
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accordingly invoked the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) so as to express 
his board's alarm over: 

"Government proposals to introduce draconian new health warnings 

printed black on white on our cigarette packs. These changes threaten 

to extinguish the Company's intellectual property and interfere with 

registered trade marks and designs. With recent independent 

research showing public awareness of tobacco health 

warnings at record levels, we continue to highlight to 

Government the consequences of such needless measures. 

In this context, we are encouraged by the December 1993 GATT 

Agreement which seeks member governments to improve intellectual 

property standards and trade mark rights, particularly for internationally 

registered brands." 116 

No doubt, McComas (1993) could have even more forcefully contended 

that public awareness of the 'externalities' of smoking is not just, as he put it, “at record 
levels". According to an 'independent' study by ANOP Research Services Pty. Ltd., 
which paid for by the Tobacco Institute of Australia Limited, ANOP has, it seems, found 
that there is "total community awareness of the link between risk to health and smoking." 
(my emphasis} !17 What need then is there for tobacco products to be 'disfigured', with 
even obnoxious reminders of a legislated miscellany of indispositions, maladies and of that 
sleep which knows no waking? If the Australian government and those assorted 'moral 
entrepreneurs’ who are apparently concerned with the wider economic costs of smoking to 
'the nation’, then those among them who are in fact genuine in their concerns, need no 
longer be. With an open attitude to academic and para-academic research, they should all 
come to appreciate that their anxieties are not at all founded in real science, in reality, but in 
anti-tobacco propaganda. Based upon the latest economic models, researched by the 
reputable Canberra firm, ACIL Economics and Policy Pty Ltd, and paid for by the 
Tobacco Institute of Australia, ACIL Economics and Policy has calculated that the "net 


benefits from smoking for Australia totalled some $12.5 billion in 1992-93. 


This comprised $9.1 billion from net benefits to consumers and around $3.4 billion from 


McComas, W. (1993) “Chairman's Review' in WD & HO Wills Annual Report 
1993. Pagewood: WD & HO Wills (Australia) Ltd. at p. 3. 
117. ANOP Research Services Pty. Ltd. (1993) Smoking and Health Awareness 
Study. National Survey 1993. Summary Report. North Sydney: ANOP at p. 10. 
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value added (including taxes)." {emphases in original}! 18 This exceptional boon, in 
combination with the known benefits of tobacco smoking, viz. 'pleasurability, increasing 
relaxation and alertness, enhancing concentration and reducing stress' (ACIL Economics 
and Policy, 1994: 28), have been grossly, vastly underestimated. Likewise the always 
emotive polemics of the anti-smoking ‘extremists’ do not accord with the historically tried 
and validated empirical truth that: 

"Individuals are, by and large, best positioned to make assessments of the 

benefits and costs of the things they do. Thus what people are observed to 

be doing has to be viewed as giving them not only satisfaction, but the 

most satisfying set of returns, given the constraints of time, income, 

information costs and so on, which they face....By and large, 

observed behaviour of consumers and suppliers will reflect 

the best interests of the nation." {my emphases} 119 

Another piece of social scientific research, this time by Alan Woodfield, no 

less than a Senior Lecturer in Economics in the Department of Economics at the University 
of Canterbury in Christchurch, New Zealand, and also paid for by the Tobacco Institute of 
Australia, has authoritatively concluded that "it is yet to be established that the willingness 
of anti-smokers to pay for a cessation of smoking exceeds the properly measured net 
benefits of smoking to smokers."120 On this, and other learned grounds, Woodfield 
(1994) would dismiss a report which has been prepared by the Commonwealth 
Department of Community Services and Health, the so-called Collins and Lapsley (1991) 
study, and its estimation that alcohol and drug abuse in Australia costs more than $14 


Billion annually, of which tobacco's contribution is some $6.84 Billion.!21 A ruthlessly 


pragmatic critique of the Collins and Lapsley (1991) study, yet another reputable piece of 


118. ACIL Economics and Policy Pty. Ltd. (1994) Smoking: Costs and Benefits for 
Australia. An Independent Economic Analysis Commissioned by the Tobacco 
Institute of Australia Ltd. Canberra: ACIL Economics and Policy Pty. Ltd. at p- 
58. According to ACIL Economics and Policy, 1f smoking is an addiction, then it is no 
more or less so than anything else given that: "researchers are continuing to search 
for models sufficiently advanced to define people's diverse addictions, not just to 
alcohol, cocaine and cigarettes, but also to work, eating, music, television, their 
standard of living, other people, religions and many other activities" [p. 32]. 


119. ACIL Economics and Policy Pey. Led. (1994) ibid: at p. LO; 


120. woodfield, A. (1994) An Evaluation of the Estimated Economic Costs of 
Smoking in Australia. Christchurch: University of Canterbury at p. 21. 


121, see Collins, dg. and Lapsley, H. (1991) Estimating the Economic Cost of 
Drug Abuse in Australia. Canberra: Department of Community Services and Health. 
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research paid for by the Tobacco Institute of Australia, the Economic and Strategies Unit 
of Price Waterhouse would insist that: 

"Conceptually, the Collins and Lapsley methodology assumes that lost 

production as a result of drug induced mortality or morbidity, is not 

replaced. In a period of full employment, it would be possible to argue 

that the loss of part of the workforce could contribute to a loss in 

production to the nation. However, at a time of seven percent 

plus unemployment, any loss of production from a 

reduction in the workforce as a result of the morbidity and 

mortality estimates used by Collins and Lapsley would 

have had little impact upon production levels from a 

national perspective.” {my emphases} 122 

Here, at last, in all of its unmitigated glory, near the end of yet another 

protracted chapter of a doctoral student's awkward polemic on society 'down under', is 
revealed the unfathomable, the indisputable, the incontrovertible logic, of a mode of 
production, of existence, which is founded upon greed, upon profit, upon surplus value 
expropriation, and upon class exploitation and class domination. If the smoking of 
cigarettes does indeed kill human beings; if smoking does in fact injure people's health and 
incapacitate them; then, within an Australian socio-economic context, there should not be 
any great alarm that the local ‘class map' (Figure 2.2 in Chapter 2) will be all that 
adversely affected, and to such an extent that the booty of Australian surplus value will be 
placed in some grave jeopardy. With high levels of unemployment, and with a growing 
reserve army of long-term unemployed in this country, more fodder for 'the nation's' 
Domestic Volunteers Abroad brigade, as those workers who produce the wealth in 
this part of the planet progressively die off from smoking-related diseases, or become 
incapacitated by smoking-induced indispositions like lung, throat and tongue cancers; like 
bronchitis; like pleurisy; emphysema; high blood pressure, they can very simply be 
replaced by other less dysfunctional units of production. After all, this is but 
an elementary supply and demand economics which every undergraduate student in that 
discipline knows only too well. After all too, in a liberal-democratic formation such as 


Australia's, where the pleomorphic state has all of the necessary means and apparatuses to 


see to it that the 'circuit of labour' in this country’s production process remains an 


122. price Waterhouse (1994) “Estimatin h Economi s Of Dru Abuse in 
Australia". Further Comment on the Collins and Lapsley Analysis. Sydney: 


Price Waterhouse at p. 6. 
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enduring one, the replacement of 'used', 'damaged' or otherwise ‘expired' units within its 
‘labour market', may be effected in a quite sensible, quite orderly manner. Smoking, 
therefore, is not 'the problem’. It is not the 'issue'. The issue, the raison d'être and the 
rationale, of human existence, of human sociality, in the millennia of neo-liberal 
capitalism, are, in grand sum, profits, corporate profits, and the proper adoration of the 
deities who protect those discursive sensibilities, that constitutive aesthetic - Liberty, 


Freedom and Noddy. 


End Note to Chapter 5: Liberty, Freedom and Noddy's Big Book of Competition 
INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 1993/1994 - TOP 150 AUSTRALIAN COMPANIES 


(SEMI-STRUCTURED, FOCUSED)* 


This schedule has mutatis mutandis been administered to the persons in INTERVIEW LIST 
NO. 1 (42 actual respondents from the initial 70 who had agreed to be interviewed) and 
INTERVIEW LIST NO. 2 (22 actual respondents from 29 who agreed to be interviewed). The 
answers indicated below typify those of the Australian corporate chieftains from 
INTERVIEW LIST NO. 1 (the final 42 respondents). 


1. Thank you for the time that you have put aside to see me. I am very grateful for this 
opportunity to see you. I wonder if I could begin this interview by asking you to identify some of 
the highlights of your (career) development on the way to being now [............ i: 


The bulk of Australia’s Chairpersons/Chief Executives/Managing Directors have been/are 
life-long executives in business with their career paths typically beginning in the one major 
corporation and diversifying into interlocking directorships following their establishment 


within the 'home' corporation and a ‘proven track record'. Many of those interviewed 
(85%) either have been or are also board members and directors of public and/or quasi- 
public bodies. 


2. Would you say that your philosophical view of things has changed over the years or remained 
pretty much the same? If your view has in fact changed, what did it used to be? Have there been 
many changes along the way and what is it now? If your view has remained the same as always, 
what is it now? 


“Philosophy is not what matters as such in business. What matters is keeping your eye on the ball, the bottom 
line. At the end of the year it’s what in your balance sheets that counts. Not whether you have this or that 
philosophical leaning....If you have to have philosophy, you must be practical. That’s our philosophy, being 
practical. All this academic nonsense you people go on about, it’s total and absolute rubbish. You make a note of 
that now in your little note-book and don’t forget it. You’ll need it to get a job when you've finished mucking 
around with all this university stuff. Whether here; whether in your own country; or wherever you'll end up....The 
philosophy which is sorely needed in this country is actually continuous improvement; total quality 
management; and learning to be competitive. Performing at world best practice. That’s what’s it’s all about in a 
nutshell....Australians are a very lazy lot and have had it lucky and for next to nothing for much, much too long. 
The party is over, we need to adjust to the realities before us....We can’t count on being employed all our lives 
now, not even Staying with the same organisation for all that long. Our philosophy has had to take account of 
that. It’s not a long-term thing any more. We don’t encourage people to think long-term as such but to take each 
opportunity and make the best of it. And it may well come in handy to them wherever they end up. If that is 
about opportunism, well that’s our philosophy. That’s the reality. We’re in touch with things as they are. We 
have to be....Flexibility, living with anomaly, readiness to adapt and change quickly, efficiently and 
effectively. That has always been my philosophy and it’s the kind of mindset I want around here....A 
protectionist mentality has gripped this country, undermined the drive and ambitions of our people. We need a 
new generation of go-getters and doers. Isn’t that true philosophy?....My philosophy is to change the 
philosophy of a corporate culture which, because it’s part of an over-regulated society, has caused a quite false 
sense of security in people. People are too soft and need a good shake up. We’re working on it by Jove....John 
Ralph expressed my philosophy pretty much when he said that our future is not a lot of hostile accidents waiting 
to happen to us. Through a high-growth and high-income strategy and a restoration of economic strength, 
Australia can always retain its fair-go philosophy.” 


* “A semi-structured interview allows more opportunity for probing and gives the respondent considerable freedom to 
expand on a given question.” Huitt, R. and Peabody, R. (1969) Congress: Two Decades of Analysis. New York: 


Harper & Row at p. 69. For other references see Atkinson, J. (1968) vern i urvey: Handboo 

for Interviewers. London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office; Schuman, H. and Presser, S. (1978) bs arse Wording as 
an Independent Variable in Survey Analysis’ in Alvin, D. (ed.) Survey Design and Analysi urrent a 
Beverley Hills: Bree Publications Inc.; Bradburn, N. and Sudman, S. (1979) gs ving = es Method and 
Questionnaire Design: Response Effects to Threatening Questions Survey Research. North 
Sydney: Allen & Unwin; Molenaar, N. (1982) ‘Response-Effects of “Formal” ites of Questions’ in Dijkstra, 
W. and van der Zouwen, J. (eds.) Response Behaviour in th udy-I view. London: Academic Press Inc. 


(London) Ltd.; de Vaus, B. (1985) Surveys in Social Research. North Sydney: Allen & Unwin Australia Pty. Ltd.; 
Peabody, R.; Hammond, S.; Torcom, J.; Brown, L.; Thompson, C. and Kolodny, R. (1990) ‘Interviewing Political Elites’ 
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3. It seems that an increasing number of people are pre-occupied with either one or all of these 
three facets of social existence, namely, (i) the kind of state or government that we have and 
ought to have; (ii) the role and influence of capital or business in society; and (iii) the whole issue 
of labour, of the unions and industrial relations generally. Do you agree that these three social 
‘forces’ if you like, that is, government/business/labour have taken center-stage in contemporary 
societies? 


“Who are these people who are saying all this? What? Academics? The Morgan poll people? What rubbish! It’s 
the economy, business, that lays the golden eggs for everybody. The pollies and the unions, show-ponies and 
opportunists, the lot of them....It is quite true that people are so pre-occupied. But, really, that’s only because of 
the media attention. There’s such a sensationalisation of what politicians are up to in their private lives. There 
have also been a media frenzy about a tiny minority of unscrupulous identities who are then mistaken by the 
average man to be what business is all about. Shocking stuff. Then you've had the media exposure about some 
rat-bag unionists. Thank God these days we can work things out through the Business Council....This is really a 
very unfortunate thing to have happened if it is as true to the extent that you suggest. I suppose you people have 
done some kind of study of this. Otherwise you wouldn’t be here asking this question the way you have. Am I 
right? It’s a shame for people to be concerned like that. We are an outdoors people. We love our sports and the 
family has always been important to us. Who would want to bother themselves about politicians and all of 
that?....Yes, only because governments and the unions always find themselves in bed with each other. 
Australians travel a lot more now, especially our young people of today. Everyone has realised, as a result, that 
this country has been all closed up. The high costs of everything here is the price of that collusion. So, there has 
been a coming together to deal with all of that....They should, they should. About time too I say. The union 
mafia and soft government have left a legacy of high unemployment for everyone. Everyone is worried about 
where the nation is going. People want to blame someone for that. I can name names but I am not that silly. 
People should take a long hard look at what the politicians haven’t really been up to. What the unions have been 
really getting away with. Now, at long last, everyone is really starting to work together for the benefit of the 
nation....Australians are a very down-to-earth bunch, you know, and these gallop poll things or what have you, 
are probably fudged anyway. I get calls here from people at the BRW with their business sentiment polls or what 
have you. What does it all mean anyway? I don’t think decent, ordinary Australians are concerned about all of 
that. A lot of this type of thinking which also happens in the media shows a total lack of thinking straight. 
They’ve run out of stories.” 


4, Why do you think this has happened? If you don’t agree with that account, could you please 
elaborate a little as to why you disagree with this way of looking at society? 


“The nation needs a national management strategy, a national vision, that’s why all this has happened. In a way, 
it’s sort of unconscious. In a way, it’s sort of overdue. It’s sort of a symptom of a nation gone astray. You read 
MacKay’s book about all that, it’s all there in black and white....If ordinary Australians were left to their own 
devices, they wouldn’t bother themselves about such things and simply get on with it....The media; minority 
groups; academics and the like; politicians trying to grab the limelight are the responsible culprits. People who 
have done nothing really practical all their lives. Only good at stirring things up....The world is changing very 
rapidly. People are trying to find easy solutions. There are no easy solutions. People must learn to help 
themselves, especially here in Australia. We have such a dreadful cargo mentality. Every time I come back from 
abroad, I am appalled by the whole thing. I am amazed how we got away with it for so long. Business has been 
forced to step into the breach. Australians must give up their hand-out mentality....Because we are fast losing our 
Christian values, the family is going out the door. There’s a moral drift in this country. People have got lazier 
and lazier, decade upon monotonous decade. Everybody wants government, business or the unions to help them. 
Do you think we can do that? Is that our mandate? We are a commercial enterprise, after all, that’s not our role 
surely?” 


5. What do you see as the proper roles for government/business/labour? 


“The proper role of government is to hold the ring. To provide the right framework so as to stimulate individual 
drive, and allow business to get on with it, and perform at world best practice....Government must stick to 
matters of internal and external security; administration in a fair and neutral manner; provide value-for-money 
education; a stable environment for secure property titles, and sound contractual relationships and 
patents....Business exists for creating wealth as an on-going function. It is there to identify further 
opportunities for wealth optimisation and, therefore, enrich the nation. Governments cannot and should not do 
that. Just look at the mess in Western Australia, South Australia, Victoria and the rest of it....Business shouldn't 
try to run the country. By the same token governments shouldn’t try to run business. There's your recipe for 
disaster. History has continually taught us that. We should take the hint. The average Australian will have to 
pick up the tabs if we persist in that direction....Business is there to create wealth. Government is there to 
provide the framework and labour is there as one of the stake-holders. Everyone has their place and we can’t have 
this mix-up going on. Look at Japan. Look at what is happening in Burma; in Indonesia; in Korea; and so on. 
Look at how everything is well disciplined there. Just see the results they have achieved since the war....Labour 
or the unions must recognise and embrace the inevitability of deregulation and secure its long-term viability by 
finally becoming globally competitive. You have to have sensible unions when there are so many changes 
afoot. Now, what’s so difficult about that? Surely anyone can appreciate that, it’s common sense after 
all....Unions exist because we have failed to listen carefully enough to our people and we are doing that now. You 
will see membership in unions in Australia going down even further in the future. We are a more mature society 
now. Do you know what the word anachronism means? Well, that sums up the unions for you. I daresay 
government is becoming the same.” 


6. Turning now more specifically to the local scene here in Australia, how do you see Australian 
government/business/labour relating to each other? How should they ideally relate to each other in 


this country? 


“These relationships have to be understood in the context of our domestic economy becoming more influenced 
by, and open to, international trade factors. We can’t go back. That’s out of the question. Particularly in the 
finance and product sectors and particularly since the 1980s. The clock can’t be turned back and shouldn’t be. 
That is the crucial aspect of Australia as a modern nation....The really vital thing that has put the wind in our 
sails is deregulation. You won’t find anyone in their right minds disagreeing with anyone on that. So it’s not 
how I or anyone else should or shouldn’t see government, the unions and business relating to each other. It’s the 
objective situation that speaks for itself. This Accord business is no longer what it was cracked up to be. We’ve 
done our bit and stayed in the background. We must all get back to the fundamentals. We have to have a new 
Accord going, something more up-to-date....This country has been over-regulated and government must go back 
to what it is really there for. There has been a national lapse about that. Government must provide a sound 
framework and then keep out of the way....At the turn of the century, Australia was one of the richest countries in 
the world. Did you know that? They don’t teach reality. They teach a lot of fiction. Much too much regulation. 
Much too much government. Much too much union meddling and what has happened? Business has gone soft. 
With a loss of business competitiveness, we have all had to pay the price. The whole lot of us....The continuing 
decline in union membership shows that employees are waking up to themselves. Management is now much 
more sensitive to the needs of our workforce everywhere....You are asking the wrong question. The important 
thing for Australia now is not how government, business and unions relate to each other. The important thing is 
to get the right kind of culture before it’s too late. The right mindset if I can again use one of your academic buzz 
words. If we miss the boat, it won’t be our fault.” 


Many respondents simply reworded their answers to QUESTION 5 when replying to this 
particular question. 


7. I want to change tack a little here and look at things more through the eyes of business and I 
wonder if you could help me with that. Something very interesting has happened inside the 
business ‘camp’ in all western countries, particularly since the 1970’s, and Australia is no 
exception to this. Companies from whatever sector you might care to nominate have become 
much more politically attuned to what goes on around them and in more and more instances, 
corporate political activism of one sort or another is clearly evident. In fact, as one academic has 
put it, we are in the middle of something of an “advocacy explosion” (Thomas, 1993b: 44) by 
and on behalf of business. Do you agree with all of that? Why do think this has happened? If not, 
why do you disagree? 


“Yes mostly, it is a necessary evil and the less said the better. I don’t interfere with the young Turks unless it’s a 
real stinker. They understand what go on probably much better than people of my generation. You can see for 
yourself I am not a saint. But we did things a bit more differently in my time. But it’s the results that counts and 
competition is now cut-throat. Where are the profits going to come from?....We live in a supposedly democratic 
arrangement where there is a continuous appeal to the lowest common denominator. Not surprisingly, the 
politicians have no great acumen for anything except to get re-elected. Look at where they are coming from 
mostly. They make all kinds of hollow noises and promises, the usual thing. All this can impact adversely on 
us..... If we think that the government is doing the wrong thing, we will say so privately to government, but not 
publicly....Politicians couldn’t run the local milk-bar if their lives depended on it. Not even those with their 
mates from the unions. So do you think we can trust the buggers to run a whole country? Don’t quote me on that. 
Just do an attribution. Plus you must remember as I told you before, things are not all rosy out there. The Indians 
are shooting real arrows you know! So, we have no choice but to get into the political ring as such. But let me 
assure you, we don’t want to be politicians....This is an over-governed country. Probably the most over- 
governed country in the region. We have to deal with all the layers of governments including the councils 
everywhere you so much as pitch a tent. With Hilmer still very much in the pipeline, well, we have to be 
strategic about it all. What would you suggest we do? Sit back and let our balance sheet drift?....You could be 
right. One thing is for sure, the old-boy networks of the 1960s and so on are gone for good. I’m not saying 
that’s a bad thing because we want everything above board here. You won’t find us a happy hunting ground for 
any conspiracy theory. You will need to go elsewhere for that. I can’t help you with suggestions I’m afraid. 
Everything we do here is on the record. We’ve been through the eighties here and we have always kept both 
hands well on the table....If I answer yes to this question that doesn’t mean that I am saying that business wants 
to play politics. We don’t. Your average business man doesn’t want to get into politics. He’s not into power. He 
is an entrepreneur in the real sense of it. Creating wealth is his game. He’s not into fiction. He’s into real things, 
reality. To answer your question, let’s just say that a man’s got to do what a man’s got to. I learnt that the hard 
way in the States. The whole country should go to the States. We'd all wake up to ourselves quick smart...I can’t 
deny that there has been a politicisation of doing business in this country. But it’s pretty much the same for 
everyone else and everywhere else. Still, we are pretty clean here when you compare our track record with our 
Asian-Pacific brothers. Actually, we are more interested in getting the regulatory framework right than in 
playing politics as they do. Things are simply not on the same scale in Australia. There are no ‘explosions’. You 
are reading the wrong books. A lot of the times, we are simply trying to fix up the mess that the system has 
handed us. It’s that bloody simple. It’s not that complicated.” 


8. According to some of the people who have been researching what they see as the phenomenon 
of increasing corporate political activism, they have found that the political game plan of a 
company is deployed through either one or all of the following: (i) direct and high level contact 
between business leaders and ministers/senior bureaucrats; (ii) corporate donations to political 
parties and/or to sympathetic ‘think tanks’; (iii) an in-house public affairs office; (iv) a business 
association of some sort; (v) an ad hoc or a grass roots coalition; and (vi) through a contract 
lobbyist by any other name. Do you think that is a fair account of what goes on? Is there anything 
missing or wrong about this? If you think there is something amiss or incorrect here, please 
elaborate. 


“Goodness. Is that a question or are you trying to tell me something I don’t already know? Alright, if you look at 
what business is doing, and then also include various kinds of advertising, and stretch the meaning of the word 
‘philanthropy’ a bit. Sure, you could wrap everything up even more nicely and put a bow on it. But so what? 
What’s the point? What are we doing that everyone else isn’t or isn’t forced to do as things get 
tougher?....You’ve obviously done your homework. I don’t think I should say anything too specific about what 
actually goes on. That would be to give the game away, wouldn’t it?....Well, let’s just say that we have and will 
most likely continue to dabble here and there....I don’t like the word ‘deployed’. Why do you use that term? You 
make it sound like some sort of war, some sort of conspiracy. We don’t deploy anything here. We’re a 
commercial undertaking. True, we do have a Corporate Affairs function but that would hardly constitute a 
deployment. I think you have a funny view of what business is all about. You seem obsessed with mixing 
politics and business together....Yes, a fair account except for the grass-roots coalitioning which sounds very 
political to me. Actually, and you will gradually see this for yourself, as the local culture improves more and 
more, business here could well not need to bother itself with too much of that. I am assuming, of course, that the 
Hilmer report or Noddy’s Big Book of Competition is implemented properly....1 am not clear on the meaning of 
ad hoc or grass roots coalitions. If there is a matter which the retailing industry wishes to press with government 
or regulatory bodies, we usually present an industry view. This is the best way when seeking to influence law 
makers on matters like taxes, labelling requirements, trading hours or industrial relations. It’s our policy not to 
make political donations as it’s not in the interests of shareholders, who surely have mixed political 
affiliations, to spend their money in this way.” 


9. Coming now to your own situation here in Australia, what sorts of structures and techniques, 
that you can speak of, are in place to deal with government and the regulatory environment? How 
do these affect your relationships with (i) government; (ii) your business competitors; and (iii) 
labour? 


This question was designed to focus the attention of respondents upon their own 
corporations. Most eluded it through either referring the author of this thesis back to their 
answers for QUESTION 8 or by merely providing the name of the Manager of the 
company’s Corporate/Public Affairs unit. Echoing the response of Paul Simons, the 
Chairperson of Woolworths Limited, most respondents denied providing corporate 
donations to political parties. The rationale for not doing so was invariably that such 
donations would risk creating tensions amongst some of the principal 'stake holders’ of 
the corporation, viz. its shareholders, staff members, employees and customers. Nearly 
all respondents admitted to making use to some or all of the structures/techniques 
enumerated in QUESTION 8. 


10. As far as you can tell me, what have been some of the more important issues that you’ ve had 
to deal with? 


Predictably, these are industry/company specific although most interviewees professed a 
common aspiration that “the right framework” is the critical factor, that is to say (i) less 
government involvement in the domestic economy as a provider of goods and services to 
the extent that these can be provided by “the market”; (ii) less government intervention as a 
macro-regulator; (iii) less government charges/fees/taxes; and (iv) sensible employee 
relations. The more specific concerns of the respondents ranged from government charges 


on the deposits of customers’ balances in the banking sector; the actuarial implications of 
the HIV virus and AIDS for the insurance sector; consumer organisations allegedly 
inducing unnecessary fears about price scanning devices short changing shoppers at the 
exits of supermarkets; health warnings on cigarette packets and their implications for the 
“democratic rights of smokers”; to the impact of Commonwealth, State and local 
government regulatory mechanisms on the distribution and sale of petrol in Australia. 


11. I wonder if is possible for you to recall some of the successes as well as the failures in your 
dealings with government generally? How have these impacted on your relationships with 


government itself; with other relevant sectors of the business world; and with labour/unions? 


Any minute now you'll be using words like capitalism and capitalist, and you'll look at me as if I had horns 
growing out of my head. Business is really not about politics or some theory, you know. That’s fairy-land stuff. 
Squeezing costs. Labour efficiencies and productivities. Restructuring. Continual fine tuning and international 
competitiveness. Linking research resources with business know-how. Targeting people with initiative and 
drive. That’s the main game. That’s it. The rest of it; government, the unions, well, they are becoming more 
peripheral....Let me answer you in this way. Our group revenue is close to $2 Billion annually and we’re 
basically into the infrastructure market. Of that, about 70 per cent is here and about 30 per cent is from the Asian 
region, and rising. We compete against Hong Kong people, mainland Chinese as well as Europeans and 
Americans. Australia is competitive too, of course. Number one, we have to have a number of competitive 
strategies at the same time. Number two, we have no problems with governments anywhere. We're into 
satisfying the demand for infrastructure, exactly, the shortfall between what governments ought to and in fact 
deliver. The market here is about $13 Billion annually. In China, it’s about $70 Billion and, for the region, it’s 
about $170 Billion. As governments become more flexible, with more functions getting privatised, the market 
for infrastructure is then expanding all the time. Our dealings with government, then, is not about us against 
them. It’s more like us and a magnitude that cannot be fully realised on its own....The biggest success for us is 
the more acute realisation by the government of the importance of savings and foreign investment flows. With 
more foreign investment, there is the greater onflow of new technology. There are new management practices 
and greater local competition through adopting world best practice. With a heightened export focus and the 
improved performance of the tradeable goods sector, the nation can only benefit. The playing field needs to be 
tilted even more in favour of those sectors which generate external income, more investment, more growth and 
more jobs for more Australians. Our success as a bank is the success of that process and of government at all 
levels being committed to that process. Our failures, therefore, is the failure of government to seriously look at 
input taxes, at lower infrastructure costs for business and for both the government and the unions to have a more 
mature attitude about labour market flexibility. Savings is a big issue in this. So is the superannuation issue. The 
restrictions on us to enter that market is a sore point which we have taken on board.” 


12. How does the fact of business being composed of different sectors and particular enterprises 
each with its own “goal-path’ complicate your own dealings with government and labour? How 


do you, and how can you maximise your chances for a ‘preferred outcome(s)’? 


“We must change the whole show as I have already pointed out to you. Australia is not the same nation of our 
fore-Fathers and their Constitutional arrangements. That was 93 years ago but we are still operating in that same 
system. It’s all too cumbersome and all too unnecessarily so. That’s by far the biggest problem than the internal 
functions of business which deliver or are quickly rationalised....You are quite right, things are quite 
complicated. There are still too many unions and really much too much government. Let’s hope reason will 
prevail in my life-time. I hold grave doubts about that prospect....No, no, you seem to want to complicate 
everything. This is not a university. This is real life. Business, any business, you take any business, what are we 
on about? Widgets. That’s it. Small widgets;medium sized widgets; big widgets; it’s all about widgets. You make 
a widget. You get well over your input costs, of which labour is always a bugger, and you make a profit. This is 
the real goal-path! These complications you are on about is not on this side, let me assure you. We are, we are 
working on it and things are getting much simpler. The BCA (Business Council of Australia) is still a new 
development really but we are gradually doing away with the layers....We have and are putting a lot of work into 
realising Hilmer’s management framework. We have put a lot of attention into the one common vision, the one 
shared strategy. Everybody is consulted as far as practicable and our senior people finally settle down to a 
strategy. Top management usually gives the OK after some fine tuning. The point is that everyone owns the 
vision and the strategy. We are all in the same boat. Labour is not the big problem everybody makes out. Labour 
is not out there. Labour is one of the stakeholders. We've adopted the ‘stay in touch with stakeholders’ approach. 
The only remaining item is getting the levels of government somehow aligned. This will come almost 
automatically as the Hilmer reforms, his competition policy review, get happening....You’ll find a fairly 
common agreement on this. Once everybody gets his house in order, then the thing is to implement Hilmer. This 
will re-ignite the whole micro-economic reform processes, reduce business costs, make everything 
internationally competitive. Mabo is not a big deal if it is done properly. It is not the WHAT, it’s the 
HOW....Your questions don’t go to the root of the matter. There has to be a decisive shift from the less important 
matters, the political gamesmanship, the easy band-aid approaches. The focus of the nation has to be on what it 
is that impedes new investment in this country. What it is that stops us as a community from creating new 
capacity. What is it that stops our wealth and create more jobs for all Australians. We must have a national 
commitment to be a best practice, world competitive people with international benchmarks. That is the thrust of 
the matter....Stuart Hornery (Chairperson of Lend Lease Corporation Limited) said something very interesting in 
March (1994). It’s the old adage about the wood for the trees but put in new bottles. That is, that we shouldn’t get 
lost in the details but keep focussed on what the name of the game is. Hornery reminded us that wealth and capital 
will only flow to where human capital will add value to that capital and that that human capital is the knowledge 
worker of tomorrow. Actually, that worker is already here, but in infancy. That’s the emphasis. That’s the focus. 
Business shouldn’t get too caught up in the forest of different sectors and enterprises or locked up in the bottle o 
government regulations and union politics. Sure, there are many goal-paths as you say, but the goal is the same 
for everyone. We forget that too easily and then people suffer because we haven’t created enough wealth. Capital 
goes somewhere better. There is unemployment and all sorts of strife.” 


13. Again, how does the reality that government or the state being made up of very many 
different ‘sectors’ complicate matters? Is it possible to optimise your dealings in some way there 
as well? 


The proposed National Electricity Grid for South-East Australia gives you a good insight into that 
fragmentation. They had a group which reported to the Special Premiers’ Conference in 1991 in terms of efficient 
resource allocation through increasing competition in the electricity industry. The idea is that there will be 
access for public and private electricity consumers to competing sources of electricity provision. The whole 
thing got bogged down terribly, terribly, because each state wants to protect its own revenue interests. Each also 
bows down to its own particular political pressures. Supposedly, the National Grid will be on board next year 
(1995). By the time you adjust the game to take into account of the bureaucrats; the Commonwealth Electricity 
Task Force; the various Cabinet gamesmanships; the Senior Officials Group; the COAG (Council of Australian 
Governments); the industrial relations discussions; the issues overload; the issues contamination, well, the mess 
just expands before your eyes....There is only one pass-word to get into that cave of Ali Baba - HILMER. Our 
mission is clear cut and clearly quantifiable in terms of the metrics of profit, cash flow and share value over 
whatever period. We have clear goals. Government, on the other hand, is always appealing to the lowest 
common denominator. Politicians don’t have clear cut goals apart from staying in office. The whole political 
process is always accommodating some interest group. If the political system can’t be taken apart, then we have 
to adopt a more lateral approach. We can align the whole thing according to properly arrived at goals. Properly 


defined efficiencies.” 


Quite a few respondents referred the author of the thesis back to their answers for 
QUESTION 12. 


14. As you can well imagine the same sorts of questions can be fielded with respect to the 
business/labour relationship given that Australian unions have been traditionally focused on craft 
and occupation rather than comprising a coherent bargaining unit for an enterprise in its entirety. 
So, how is all of that best managed? What improvements can be made to present arrangements if 
these are necessary? Does the formal political system as we have it lend itself more to labour’s 
aspirations than to those of business? 


You are putting the cart before the horse. You are also assuming that wealth creation is not also the aspiration of 
labour. We don’t need so much to mess around with the system as we need to engender, entrench a total 
productive culture here. Enterprise bargaining is not an end in itself. As part of a productive culture, with shared 
goals and a market focus, the playing field is neither tilted one way nor the other. Labour or business. With 
visionary and strong leadership and a community locked into a productive frame of mind, the whole nation must 
pull in the same direction. The sky is the limit then....Things are changing with enterprise bargaining and the 
new Accord that’s coming up. Having said that, people have to be encouraged to stand on their own two feet. 
Otherwise, we shall have a nation of cripples and we will all have to spend our lives looking after a whole 
community of crippled people. A lot of unemployment, a lot of our falling living standards, is really due to the 
powerful position which the unions got from the government. People like Hawke, Crean, Kelty and Ferguson, i 
you ever get to know them, are a cut above your usual labour-man. They understand the problems facing the 
nation very clearly. But they have their own battles. They have to do their bit. We have to do our bit....The 
processes, work policies and narrow attitudes of the past have lost their relevance in the globalisation of 
Australia. Investment capital doesn’t see a nice line drawn on a map. There is no border, well, less of a border 
than when I was your age. Our people are just beginning to understand that....The focus has to shift from the old 
feather-bedding which the unions were really on about to excellence, vision, management, leadership and 
continuous improvement.” 


15. Finally, and as a kind of general concluding question, how does the larger global economy 
impact on your approaches to the government/business/labour mechanism as far as your own 
particular affairs are concerned? What is the message that government, business in general and 
labour also need to grasp in this country given these world economic realities? 


“You see what I mean when I told you, you see things too narrowly, too much like a textbook. My particular 
affairs are your particular affairs, which are the particular affairs of the average man in the street, which are the 
particular affairs of the whole nation. Deregulated markets; open trade; resource allocation through the capital 
market; world best practice brought on by technology and FDI (Foreign Direct Investment); low transaction 
costs; low input costs; and a market-sensitive infrastructure. That’s my particular affairs and it should be yours 
too, and your average man out there, and the unions, and the pollies, and everyone....Business has already 
grasped the message very well. There is no dispute in that quarter. We have no disagreements and no conflicts 
over the fundamentals. Your rhetorical questions are best posed to those who can’t hold down a real job. We are 
very keenly aware that our operations, strategies, efficiencies, must be internationally focussed and globally 
competitive. The message is simply, forget about going back, forget it. Focus on the MARKET first, and then on 
the MARKET second, and then on the MARKET last. You see what I am driving at?....Our nation will ignore the 
realities of global economic integration at its own peril. Very simple message. We live in a borderless world. We 
have done so for quite a while. We have to be responsive to global market realities. Now, what is the difficulty in 
that? It’s just plain common sense. We have to come together. Everybody. Pull together. Get it happening 
together. Otherwise, we'll be like lost lambs in the wilderness. We live in a world which cannot pretend it is a 
series of isolated fortresses.” 


CHAPTER 6 


WORKING THE NATION: REPRODUCING THE SOCIAL RELATIONS 
OF EXPLOITATION 'DOWN UNDER' 


Introduction 


By any other names or ‘doxic attitudes’, the discursive practices of 
‘symbolic power’, 'symbolic violence’ and ‘symbolic domination’ (Bourdieu, 1991) 
further, yet again, the virulence of the class struggle 'from above’. Locally, the hegemonic 
re-assertion and ontological project of an antipodean ‘settler’ capitalism has enshrined, 
inscribed and encoded in the Homeric swagger of the white invasion of Australia del 
Espiritu Santo, the tyranny of a History without history, with its mythopoeia of a 
‘fair go for all’. Naturalised, primordialised and routinised, its remembered 
forgetfulnesses have been celebrated as a 'white man's errand into the wilderness’ and 
generously dispensed as an anglomorphia whose proto-Fascist Chartism and 
protectionist labourism glorified the global division of labour and sought to vaccinate this 
country's 'white proletariat’ against the bacillus of a 'yellow peril’ and the septicities of 


the other ‘lesser breeds’. 


Latterly, the dominant neo-liberalist sensibility of 'the nation’, with its 
nouveau ‘rational expectations revolution’ that has 'debunked' the unemployment/inflation 
trade-off of the Phillips Curve (Rutledge, 1995: 126); that has rung the knell of an 
apologetic Keynesian capitalism; and that has exalted in the ethnophonia of a celebratory 
multiculturalism, has, as well, immemorialised the exponentialisation of corporate profits 


as the source of all hitherto felicities, of all hitherto wealth and of the welfare of ‘the 


rw 
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community’ in the last instance.! Invasive; imperialist; haughtily racist; adversarially 
clever; and perennially class divided, white Australia and white Australians have 
traditionally flattered themselves of being the very exact opposite. More than that, of being 
enviably unique as far as their possessing a political economy which has thrived in its 
Bonapartist seclusion beyond the capitalist world-economy, beyond a world-system where 


social production is principally for private gain. 


The so-called Terra Nullius of the antipodes, and since the High Court 
judgements of Mabo v. Queensland and the Commonwealth (1988) 166 CLR 186 [Mabo 
No, 1] and Eddie Mabo & Ors v. The State of Queensland (1992) 66 ALJR 408 [Mabo 
No. 2], the Terra Humanatus of the Asia-Pacific region, Australia is, in fact, an 
exemplar of an adaptive capitalist praxis. As Arrighi (1994) noted in the introduction to 
that author's ambitious The Long Twentieth Century, this derivativeness has been 
even more palpably so from the 'globalising' 1970's onwards when: "all states have been 
at the mercy of financial discipline, either through the effects of capital flight or by direct 
institutional pressures." 2 As far as the 'economic liberalisation’ of Australia, of its aping 
of the 'market oriented reforms' of the countries of the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD) in the policy domains of (i) financial markets; (1i) 


public finance; (iii) privatisation and deregulation; (iv) labour markets; and (v) international 


1. as noted in the first chapter of this thesis, neo-liberalism, as Overbeek and 
van der Pijl (1993) have conceptualised it, may be used to "describe the phenomenon 
which is also known as ‘the New Right', neo-conservatism, or '‘'Thatcherism', 
Characterized by the sometimes uneasy and contradictory fusion of liberal and 
conservative elements....As a concept of control, neo-liberalism is the formulation 
of an identifiable fractional interest in terms of the '‘'national' or 'general 
interest'. Neo-liberalism is the fundamental expression of the outlook of 
transnational circulating capital" {emphases in original}. See Overbeek, H. 
and van der Pijl (1993) ‘Restructuring Capital and Restructuring Hegemony: Neo- 
Liberalism and the Unmaking of the Post-War Order' in Overbeek, H. (ed. ) 
Restructuring Hegemony in the Global Political Economy: The Rise of 


Transnational Neo-Liberalism in the 1980s. op. cit. at p. 15. 


2, Arrighi, G. (1994) The Long Twentieth Century: Money, Power and the 
Origins of our Times. London: Verso at p. 3. For a brief account of ‘reform' in 
the so-called ‘developing nations', see initially Bajpai, N. (1995) ‘Economic Reforms 
in Developing Countries: Theory and Evidence' in Economic and Political Weekly, 
VOD. XRX, NO. 2 at pP. LILISSIIGB. 
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trade, effectively, of its implementation of the global ‘paradigm’ of 'reform' (Bajpai, 
1995), it is appropriate to quote rather extensively from Bryan’s (1995) study of this 
country’s localisation of the agenda of ‘international competitiveness’ as follows: 


"In the 1980s, international competitiveness emerged as the explicit agenda of 
national economic policy, to which all other national aggregates are subordinate, or 
at least require compatibility. This emergence had a lot to do with the growing 
international mobility of capital and the reality that international movements of 
money in particular, but also commodities, are not subject to effective state 
management via conventional macro-economic policy. As a response, many nation 
states, including Australia, are developing a range of policies which are specifically 
designed to impact upon the external accounts. They are identifiable collectively 
by the rationale of making the national industries more ‘competitive’. This agenda 
has been widely embraced in Australian policy circles, including by the Australian 
Council of Trade Unions. At issue here is the construction of a nationalist response 
to a globally integrated process of accumulation: the belief that the individual 
nation is a unit which can and must balance its books in relation to the rest of the 
world. However, nationalism is obscuring (indeed, thereby facilitating) an 
underlying class process on a global scale. With accumulation globally integrated, 
technology, product design, management and marketing techniques are all readily 
internationally mobile. The primary basis on which the international 
competitiveness of industry within a nation is being determined is labour 
productivity. Competitiveness as a national agenda is manifesting as competition 
between national working classes to increase producti-vity.... Accordingly, in 
Australia we see the emphasis on labour market flexibility as the key to 
international competitiveness. This has two edges. The first emphasises the 
inherent virtue of flexibility in facilitating structural change in the Australian economy 
toward more internationally competitive industries....The second edge to the 
advocacy of labour market flexibility is the pragmatic expectation that flexibility will 
facilitate a fall in real wages. This fall would cheapen production in Australia both 
directly and indirectly, by taking the pressure off interest rate increases (and 
consequent exchange rate appreciation) as the policy tool for controlling inflation. 
This rationale for labour market 'reform' has long been advocated by the Reserve 
Bank....Both cases for labour market flexibility - structural change, and wage 
restraint - have a logic as strategies to increase the competitiveness of industry in 
Australia. Any capitalist would be delighted to enter the export market or 
compete with imports knowing that their employees are productive, versatile and 
cheap by international standards. In short, the case for labour market flexibility, in 
the context of a perceived balance of payments constraint, is to be understood 
predominantly as a strategy to increase surplus value, under the auspices of the 
state. Moreover, this programme has been embraced by the Australian Council of 
Trade Unions. Indeed, ‘strategic unionism’, which has become the new official 
vision of Australia's trade union movement, is centered on the rationale of 
increasing the profitability of industry as the defining characteristic of progressive 


unionism." 


3. See more exhaustively, Henderson, D. (1995) 'The Revival of Economic Liberalism: 
Australia in an International Perspective' in The Australian Economic Review. 
lst Quarter, at pp. 59-85. Henderson’s (1995) recycled thesis is that: "Everywhere 
economic liberalism was commonly viewed as a set of ideas belonging to the nine- 
teenth century, not as a source of guidance in relation to the issues of today and 
tomorrow....Over the past 15 years, in almost every country, previously accepted 
fundamental assumptions have become subject to challenge and revision. Long- 
established conventional wisdom - one might perhaps say, the main single item in the 
conventional wisdom of the twentieth century - is now being recast. As part of that 
process, economic liberalism has emerged from the shadows, in modern dress, as one of 
the explicit guiding principles on economic thinking and policy" [p. 82]. 

4, Bryan, D. (1995) ‘International Competitiveness: National and Class Agendas' in 
Journal of Australian Political Economy, No. 35 at pp. 1-2 and 17-19. 
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An important 'edge' of Bryan's (1995) observations which cannot be easily 
overstated, and Panitch (1994) also stressed the point in the latter author's 'Globalisation 
and the State’, is that the role of the bourgeois state: "remains one not only of internalising 
but also of mediating adherence to the untrammelled logic of international capitalist 
competition within its own domain, even if only to ensure that it can effectively meet its 
commitments to act globally by policing the new world order on the local terrain. "5 
Locally, as it has already been argued in this thesis, the Australian state has optimised this 
‘individuation’ in terms of the pleomorphically constituted and evolved 
structures/processes of a colonial and post-colonial fretting and strutting as employer, 
developer, interest protector, regulator, arbitrator and distributor, facilitator and organiser, 
and as a direct producer and subsidy provider. The hegemonic rationality of the state’ s 
mutually inclusive and/or exclusive functionalities - its pleomorphia or dialectics of 
dissimulation - has been differentially inscribed in, and paraded as, the coming fulfilment 
of an even more robust Socialism 'down under’. Accordingly, and not one to be fettered 
by the ubiquity of neo-liberalist accumulation strategies at the dusk of the twentieth 
century, Australia’s Napoleonic Prime Minister, has mouthed the amor patrialis of his 
cynical scribes, of which the Leftish historian Dr. Donald (Don) Watson has been the 
‘star’ since 1992. At Keating’s ‘Australian Republic’ oration on 7 June 1995, the 
Honourable the Prime Minister would enthuse that: 

"Australia occupies a unique place in the world and makes a unique 
contribution to it. Our destiny is in no-one else's hands but our own: 
we alone bear the responsibility for deciding what the nature of our 


government and society will be, what advantage we will take of our 
human and material resources, what kind of place our children will 


inherit." © 


> panitch, L. (1994) ‘Globalisation and the State! in Miliband, R. and Panitch, L. 
(eds.) The Socialist Register 1994: Between Globalism and Nationalism. 
London: The Merlin Press Ltd at pp. 71-72. 

6. Keating, P. (1995a) An Australian Republic: The Way Forward. Speech by the 
Prime Minister, the Hon. P.. Jea Keating, MP. Posted on the Internet at 
http://gov.info.au/pm/repsch.html at pp. 3-4. According to Watson: "Whoever is the 
author of a speech, the giver of it, is the owner of it....In a way that’s what 
speeches are doing. They’re part of the effort to put good ideas into place. To push 
real solutions in. They’re also there to stimulate ideas in the community. They’re 
also there to sell the government’s message." (The Weekend Australian. November 
25226 LOSS) 28) 
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Summoned by history to awaken from their pre-human slumbers and to 
blossom, at long last, as human beings, albeit as the members of a mutually estranged and 
horrifically exploitative 'family' whose self-antagonisms may yet finally, and perhaps 
irreversibly, be aboarded as a human rather than as a 'white', rather than as an 
'Australian' problematique, the peoples of the Southern island continent are, 
notwithstanding, being forever inveigled into the jukurrpa (dreaming) of a retrojected 
social cohesion that never existed except as some grotesque Kathedersozialismus in 
the imagination of their bunyip Messiahs. Not for the great mass of antipodeans is the 
unembellished socio-historical realities of capitalism's exploitative cycles of accumulation 
(MCM') where the urge to profit-making is the supreme compulsion and where legions of 
wage-earners are no more than embodied production units.’ For them, the more pressing 
issues must be whether or not they are and will continue to be committed to the 'war- 
effort' of ‘international best practice’ and whether or not they will bequeath to their 


proletariat issue an unwieldy constitutional monarchy or a 'true blue' republic. 


It need hardly be attested to here that the ever-expanding commodification 
of the tidal river of human experience in this part of the globe, remains, fundamentally, 
unimpeded by the semiology of a Liberal individualism/humanism which is so deeply 
insculptured in the idées reçues, among others, of a motley of ‘pink salmon' Marxists, 
‘American Express’ Socialists, ‘beluga caviar' Social Democrats and 'Yves Saint Laurent’ 
Feminists. At best, the assorted policy circuits, fora and arenas which are careeristically 
monopolised by the salaried ‘social justice’ orator, proselyte and gladiator, function as a 
politics of containment and entrench a social order whose deep structure of class inequality 
permits just such a neo-modern spectacle, just such saccharine empathies for the 
systemically inscribed fate of the ‘lower orders'. As always, the point is not to effect the 
irrevocable negation of the very basis of those social injustices in a capitalist system whose 


differentia specifica are class exploitation, class domination, class struggle and the 


7. For a more extensive account of this cycle, see again the section entitled 
Historical Capitalism and the Logic of Structured Chaos in Chapter 3 of 


this thesis. 
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class mediated hierarchisation of society. The point is to wax clever interpretations; to 
strike learned postures; to vomit abstractly poised language; to endlessly fabricate 
publishable verbiage; and to stalk the next promotion, the next salary increment and the 
next 'study leave’ encounter in Paris, in Rome, in Madrid via the Bahamas or Casablanca. 
At worst, when the airs of concern of the en-nationed ‘humanist’ and 'frequent-flyer- 
points' scholar finally dissolve into so many xenophobic appeals to the profanum 
vulgus, and into so many neo-mercantilist critiques of ‘foreign’ capital, the class 
structure of Australia's polity/community and the world-systemic embededness of that 


structuration (see Figures 2.2 and 2.4 in Chapter 2) are all but eclipsed. 


Ultimately, the causes of Australian society's conflicts, ills and distempers 
are all very conveniently attributed to those least able to bear and defend themselves 
against the 'dysfunctionalities' of a bourgeois social order - its dispossessed, its 
disempowered and its disenfranchised. It is precisely these latter who would be entirely 
legitimated in being totally perplexed and totally outraged at Prime Minister Keating’s 
celebrated 'Asian' address, in the first Keating Ministry of December 1991 to March 1993, 
when he would instruct, at the end of September 1992, the members of the Japanese 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry thus: 


"Most of you, I imagine, are familiar with the Australia of iron ore and 
bauxite mines, of sheep and cattle stations and of the vast outback. 
The Australia of empty spaces, of nature largely 
unspoiled. Of sunny beaches, of clean water, of spacious 
homes with their own gardens. The Australia of equal 
opportunity, of social equality. The Australia which a reliable 
and stable supplier of resources for Japanese industry. The Australia 
also of high tariffs on manufacturing, of powerful and combative 
unions, of administered wages, crippling strikes, sleepy corporations 
and steadily high inflation. The Australia with inefficient wharves, 
highly regulated transport and telecommunications industries, and high 
taxes. The Australia content to sell commodities to Japan, while it 
looked for its political and intellectual leadership to the United 
Kingdom and the United States. Today I want to tell you about a 
different Australia. The new Australia. The real Australia. 
Still the Australia of sunny beaches, clean water and 
spacious homes and gardens. Still the Australia where 
social equality is as important to us as it is to you. Still a 
reliable supplier of resources for Japanese industry. But also the 
country which last year recorded its lowest number of strikes for thirty 
years. A country which has a low inflation rate, matching your own. A 
country which has more than doubled exports over the last nine years, 
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and now exports nearly one quarter of its total products. A country 
which has tripled services exports and manufactured exports in the last 
nine years, and whose exports of manufactured products now exceed 


the value of exports from the rural sector." {my emphases} 8 

Ironically, Frank Stilwell, a Leftish Associate Professor of Economics at 
the University of Sydney and a prominent sponsor of Reworking Australia, a 'Buy 
Australian' social movement committed to a 'constructive, co-operative relationship 
between labour, business and government' (Sydney Morning Herald. The Guide. 
May 3, 1993: 9s), sanctioned the 'critical' nationalism of a fin de siècle Australia when he 
warned the members of Prime Minister Keating's Committee on Employment 
Opportunities that the "divisive character” of unemployment in this country 
"threatens the cohesion of Australian society" and that, among other Stilwellian 
prophylactics, a "progressive tax reform" would be preferable to "a ‘jobs levy' (which) 


would tend to be unnecessarily divisive...." {my emphases} 9 


Needless to say, the tenured and securely employed Stilwell is yet to 
condescend to the granite truth that the Australian social unity which he supposes to be 
under such grave a threat consists, as it always has, of much cry and little wool. Its 
illusioned entente cordiale has been, and is likely to remain in the foreseeable future, a 
brittle harmony imposed ‘from above' and which, with each dreary bourgeois decade, 
must be the more rhetorically, the more authoritatively and the more treacherously 
accomplished, and much more coercively so in the Hegelian 'moment' of neo-liberal 
capitalism. For the local infestation of 'God-favoured geniuses’ and 'donkeys loaded with 
books' whose embourgeoised lifestyles, swaying prestige, mortgage repayments and 


‘frequent-flyer-points' excursions at taxpayers' expense depend upon maintaining the 


8 Keating, P. (1992b) Australia and Japan’s Pacific Partnership and our 
Trade Policy Options. Speech by the Prime Minister, the Hon. P. J. Keating, MP, 
to the Japanese Chamber of Commerce and Industry. Tuesday 22 September. Canberra: 
Deparment of the Prime Minister and Cabinet at pp 1-2. 


hy Stilwell, F. (1994a) Employment Opportunities: From Green Paper to White 
Paper. 10 March 1994. Comments prepared for the Committee on Employment 
Opportunities by Associate Professor Frank Stilwell of the University of Sydney, at 
pages 1 and 4. On file at the Records Management Unit, Department of the Prime 
Minister and Cabinet in Canberra. 
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phantasm of social cohesion 'down under’, of which they are, like the Honourable Paul 
Keating and Herr Professor Stilwell, also its truest believers and defenders, their self- 
serving stewardship of that reified unity, as but yet another manifestation of the class 
struggle ‘from above’, do no other than to sublimate, obfuscate and deny the conflictual 
| actuality of the inter-generational class foundations of Australian society. Nothing can 
surely be of greater comfort to the bourgeoisie in this country than the existence, in its 
universities, of a chattering/scribbling 'class' of soi disant intellectuals whose members 
) continue to traffic in their whiteness, their middle-class acculturations and their petit- 
| bourgeois solidarities, all of which are self-aggrandisingly inflicted upon lesser antipodean 

| mortals as evidence of the former's vast intelligence and extraordinary talent. With these 
| institutionalised scholars being so obsessed with the yearly manufacture of countless 
| kilograms of pseudo-scientific and quasi-journalistic tripe, the ultimate currency for 
| academic advancement and promotion in Australia, as elsewhere also, and with the learned 
| production of this precious tender being daily safeguarded by a system of anonymous 
| referees whose principal duties are to ascertain from the surfeit of clues in the style, text 
| | and footnotes of any submitted manuscript whether the author thereof is prima facie a 
| fully-fledged member of the local interlocking intelligentsia or but a mere acolyte, but a 
pupillus, worse, but a lay member of the unlettered public, the local ruling class is left 
almost unhampered as it attends to matters of far, far greater national importance: the 
systematic exploitation of Australian workers, the relentless generation of ever-bigger 
corporate profits and the maintenance of a social order which privileges the interests of 


capital. 


Whilst the so-called problem of 'unemployment' will be attended to further 
afield, a 'problem' which Offe (1995), among other latter-day radicals and born-again 


revolutionaries, has so fatalistically concretised as "a grim phenomenon",10 it ought to be 


10. Patalistic given Offe’s (1995) argument that: "Unemployment should not be 
described as a 'problem' but as a grim phenomenon. It is not a problem because full 
employment can no longer be realistically expected, and therefore does not represent 
a solution one can responsibly dangle before people....We will simply have to get 
used to the idea that a large part of our adult population of both sexes will not 
find a berth or bread in 'normal' jobs. The key question remains whether and how we 
Gan Senuccune ehis (situation 60 minimize its social and political impact” [p. 77]. 
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suggested that similarly domesticated reformists like Associate Professor Frank Stilwell as 
well as the other institutionally ensconced activists from Australia's petit-bourgeois 
intelligentsia who find themselves moved, whether by the imperatives of their 
respective Meus Curriculum Vitae or by a spontaneous bout of Fabian noblesse, to 
devise a variety of 'jobs' and ‘job packages' for the 'dregs' of antipodean society, ought 
themselves to be mandatorily required to forfeit, at the very least, one good decade of their 
adult lives in earning their livelihood at one of these ‘jobs’, particularly at the more 
fashionably 'green' types of labour-intensive and back-breaking work. Appositely, Jennie 
George, the President-elect of the Australian Council of Trade Unions (ACTU) who has 
been 'earmarked' for that position as the previous incumbent, Martin Ferguson, was 
elected ‘from above' to be the next parliamentary member for the safe Federal seat of 
Batman in Melbourne, typifies the existential gulf between the fastidiously clean-nailed 
revolutionary and the daily grind which is the lot of so many workers when she publicly 
admitted that: 

"because I have been in positions of some responsibility (I have) 

moved away from what it's like to really face work, day in, day out, in 

very adverse situations. For example, a couple of weeks ago I visited a 

chicken plant in Geelong, and I was rather shocked because it had been 

a long time since I had been inside a factory and witnessed the kind of 

harsh realities that people cope with. So, I am mindful of the fact that I 

am relatively privileged in the job I have, in the money I earn, in the 

kind of life-style I lead by comparison to lots of people that I will be 


representing....1 mean, we can't pretend that we don't move on, but 
we can make conscious efforts to try and bridge that gap when we 


believe there is that gap." {my emphases} 
The phenomenological eclecticism of the small plague of saviours of the 
Australian proletariat, when all has been contritely said and the usual little is achieved, is, 
to repeat, another modal rendition of the class struggle 'from above', and no more clearly 
so than for the less hypocritical amongst these precious Bodhisattvas who are willing to 
observe themselves defending the objective material interests of a cosmopolitan or 
comprador bourgeoisie with its growing contingency of shrewd 'Buy Australian’ 


The quote from the text of the thesis is also taken from Offe, C. (1995) ‘Full 
Employment: Asking the Wrong Question?' in Dissent, op. cit. at p. 77. 


11) Jennie George. President-elect of the Australian Council of Trade Unions (ACTU) 
speaking to Geraldine Doogue, the Presentor of Life Matters, Radio National, 
Australian Broadcasting Corporation (ABC) on 4 October 1995. 
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entrepreneurs. So seemingly artless is the corporate champion of this 'buy local’ 
capitalism, the Australian Owned Companies Association (AOCA), that the AOCA has 
been lobbying the Commonwealth Government to institutionalise the all too easily 
circumvented guidelines for a 'dinkum' Australian corporation as follows: 
"1. At least 51% of the issued capital must be ultimately beneficially 
owned by Australian citizens, and 
2. The two largest shareholdings must be ultimately beneficially owned 


by Australian citizens, and 
3. The majority of the Board of Directors must be Australian citizens." 12 


So apparently opiated also is the AOCA by its own ‘religion’, that it has 
lauded the personally enriching coup of Solomon Lew's 'buy back' of Coles Myer shares 
as incontrovertible proof that "it is possible for Australia to ‘buy back the farm'".13 Yet, 
and for all of its well-rehearsed effusiveness, the AOCA is not so totally entranced by its 
own obbligatos that, for legal purposes, it will stand by any of them. Thus, in its 
official Newsletters, this staunch advocate of a ‘Buy Australian’ capitalism will be most 
careful to remind its readers that: "The Association (AOCA) expressly disclaims all and 
any liability and responsibility to any person in respect of anything and of the 
consequences of anything done or omitted to be done by any person in reliance, whether 
wholly or partially, upon the whole or any parts of this publication. a4 Analogously, the 
Janus-faced members of the petit-bourgeoisie can hardly be expected to be fervidly 
committed to the overhaul of a corrupt system which has credentialised, accredited and 
rewarded their faithful years of speaking ambivalence and Comtean mediocrity to the 
powerful and the influential. Not surprisingly, therefore, the métier, morality and populist 
cant of this 'class's' incestuous intelligentsia amount to little more than the sound and 
fury which idealise the pursuits and intrigues of this or that particular fraction of capital 
and of the latter's nominally provincial, national, regional or transnational strategies of 


capital accumulation. Not surprisingly also, for all of the supposed pluralist vitality and 


12) ‘What Does "Australian" Mean?' (1994) in AusBuy Connection, VOL. 3, Issue 1 at 
De. 6: 


13. ‘coles Myer Buy Back' in AusBuy Connection, VOL. 3, Issue 1 at p. 1. 


14) See, as one example, AusBuy Connection, VOL. 3, Issue l. 
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autonomous flux of enriching diversity of bourgeois democracy, of its relativistic 
gnosiologies, its efflorescence of social scientific knowledges and jealously sentried 
disciplines, there are a definite number of quite unpluralistic pluralisms and unrelative 
relativisms, of which (i) the denial of value as the objectification of abstract labour 'from 
below'; and (ii) the conflation of empiricist categories with the surface play of 


commodified being, are two absolute absolutes. 


All of the foregoing being so, the dominant theorisation of value which 
lends an epistemic substance as well as a Kantian coherence to the eternised bourgeois 
horizon is, thus, neither an organically nor a dialectically labour, but a philosophically 
deductivist and pro-systemically capital theory of value that mystifies the lived social 
relations which are constitutive of the commodity form and the capitalist mode of 
estranged being 'down under' (cf. Marx, 1847, 1857-58, 1861-63, 1867; Lenin, 1918a; 
Braudel, 1958; Althusser and Balibar, 1970; Geras, 1972; Cohen, G. 1979; Elson, 1979; 
Ake, 1984; Callinicos, 1984, 1990; Gellner, 1984; Oakley, 1984; Brittain, 1985, 1989; 
Legall and Martin, 1986; Isaac, 1987; Bourdieu, 1988; Perumal and Padmanabhan, 1988; 
Wallerstein, 1988b, 199la; Becker, U. 1989; Runcinan, 1989; Bhattacharya, 1990; 
Mohun, 1991; Wright, E. 1994). 


Unfolding the Hegelian Zeitgeist: From Terra Nullius to Terra Humanatus 


to Terra Mercatus 


Whereas the standard alloys of a historically forged Australia have included 
the theft of an entire continent from its indigenous peoples; the intellectual brilliance and 
admirable cultural refinement which the possessor of a white skin pigmentation and white 
sensibilities was, and in far too numerous instances still, is de facto guaranteed; the 
institutionalised celebration of shallowness, crass pragmatism and _ philistine 
sentimentalism; labourism; and a Trojan Horse welfarism that locally underwrote the ‘long 
boom' of post-War capitalism, by the penultimate decades of this century, the dominant 


element in the ceaseless restructuring, remodelling and recasting of the core relations of 
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generalised commodity production in the antipodes has been the unfettered conviction that 
'the market' - with its logic, its discipline and its exigencies - is indeed the Royal road to 
'the nation’s' salvation. Beyond the foundational Terra Nullius of the white 
expropriators and their institutionalised dispensation of a highly addictive anglomorphia, 
beyond also the juridically contracted Terra Humanatus which would much later parody 
the celebration of an antipodean ethnophonia ‘from above, Australia’s more exacting 
reconstruction as the Terra Mercatus which it has always implicitly been, which always 
underpinned its myths and its forgetfulnesses, is to be now overtly sanctified throughout 
the land. Imagined as white simpletons who have been reared on an easily digestible gruel 
of simple brutality, simple expropriation, simple racism, simple xenophobia and a 
fashionably 'simple English' that has facilitated the installation of innumerable drivellers as 
tenured academics, as advisors, mentors and as so many other cultivated social elites who 
all flatter themselves that their common shrewdness, ruthlessness and predatoriness are the 
manifestations of a most uncommon genius, the breathtaking simplicity of 'the market’ as 
the means, the end and the organising metaphor of all hitherto Australian expectancies, 
perpetuates Terra Mercatus’s culture of simplex munditiis 'down under’. And, 
conveniently, it does so to the great advantage of a ruling class whose supreme aesthetic 
is, quite simply, 'the bottom line’; quite plainly, the exploitation and domination of labour 
by capital; quite elementarily, the subjugation of the proletariat by the bourgeoisie; and 
quite uniformly, the profitable alienation of human beings who encounter each other in 
‘the market’, in the apotheosis of all hitherto polities/communities as mutually competing 


individuals and/or groups. 


If the white invasion of the Southern Continent in 1788 was a landmark in 
the history of this part of the planet, which it was; if the official usage of the homogenising 
ascription ‘Australia’ by the British government in 1829 effectively mystified the historico- 
global dynamics of a pioneer capitalist foray 'down under’, prefiguring in the process, the 
national ambitions of this country’s first Inter-Colonial Conference in Melbourne in 1863 


and the subsequent passing of the Commonwealth of Australia Act by the 'Mother' 
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parliament on 5 July 1900, which it did; if the jarring icons of white Australian mateship, 
white egalitarianism, universal Social Democracy, anti-authoritarianism and the all- 
beneficent Leviathan would finally reap for 'the nation’, the harvest of its own Stygian 
‘light on the hill' in the triumphant ascension of the corporatist, elitist and productivist 
elements of that Labourism/Fabianism 'a la Summit meetings’ (Beilharz, 1983: 163, 167), 
which it would; and if the neo-Newtonian, neo-Smithian and neo-Darwinian 
Manchesterism of this century has cut a swathe through the Deakinite and Higginsian 
'New Protectionism' of the late 1900’s in Australia, undermining with each advance the 
meta-policies of the so-called Brigden Committee Report of 1929 as well as the Vernon 
Committee Report of 1965 thus institutionalising, in the late 1960’s, a larval form of 
‘world best practice’ through the anti-protectionist incantations of the Commonwealth's 
then Tariff Board, which it has; then, the processes leading up to, and unveiled as, the 
Working Nation in May 1994, have committed all of the aforementioned components of 
Australia’s proto-post-neo-modernity to the neo-liberal foundry of a post-statal capitalist 
logic. In effect, to the existentialisation of the calculus of marginal analysis on a national 
scale. Australia, 'the nation’, 'the community’ and 'the people’, through an avowedly 
exhaustive process of Hawkean-style consultation from 15 December 1993 to 11 March 
1994, nominally undertaken so as to resolve this country’s unemployment problem, have 
all been brought to a happy consensus as to their ‘reciprocal rights and obligations’, as to 
their disciplined ‘entitlements’ in the land of the ‘fair go' and as a most agreeable finality to 
all hitherto antipodean debate with respect to the real source and basis of value in their 
proto-Republic Commonwealth 'down under’. Verily, it should be made known to all 
asunder that by the year 2001, the official centenary of Australia's ‘one indissoluble 
Federal Commonwealth under the Crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland’ (Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act 1900: 5), in stark 
contradistinction with 'some other countries where low-wage employment, poverty and 
social breakdown have emerged, Australia will remain both in principle and effect a nation 
whose defining characteristics are fairness and equity in our social life with the economic 


strength and cohesion that make it possible’ (Working Nation, 1994a: 2). More, much 
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more than this, every child, every woman and every man, every household pet, each and 
every other Australian fauna and flora will be thriving in, and will enjoy even more 
intensely, the cornu copiae of this country’s ‘dynamic social democracy' [p. 1] (cf. 
Pixley, 1994a). Dispelled forevermore will be those unruly antinomies of state and 
society, of the public and private spheres of sociality, of politics and economics, as the 
efficacy of 'the market’ is finally, terminally, established in the indivisibility of this 
Australia’s ‘economic and social goals' [p. 3]. Who, then, could rightfully fault Labor 
Prime Minister Keating’s somewhat modest, somewhat improvised, utterances with 
respect to the attenuated capitalism of a Brave New Left when he pronounced that: 


"We have not yet created the perfect Australian social democracy. I am 
not sure that social democracy admits of perfection. But it is without 
doubt the philosophy which has worked best in the world and it sits 
easily with that blend of egalitarianism and pragmatism which has for 
so long been characteristic of Australia and Australians. In the last 
decade, we have rejected the regressive 'primitive capitalism’ of the 
New Right, the anti-social onslaughts of Thatcherism and Reaganism 
and all the reactionary variants in between....the need for people of 
good will who know what the realities are, who can distinguish 
between fact and fiction, who know that our success depends on our 
social cohesion, and our social cohesion depends on fair and equitable 
social policies - we need all these people on the one side. If I may be 
forgiven another brief foray into the future, I like to think that when the 
next generation counts their blessings as Australians they'll count these 
first. I like to think that when they are asked what is so good about 
being an Australian in 2010, they'll say - well, you get a fair go here. 
It's a birthright like the beaches and the bush and the wide open 


spaces.""? 15 


To e, = I =e, (I —e,) Or Not To e, = 1 =e, (I — ey) 


Just as the ideological field of the Australian polity/community and the 
reproduction of its structures and processes of exploitation and domination have their 
dialectical raison d’étre in the lived class divisions, class conflicts and class struggles of 
Terra Mercatus and, ultimately, in the evolving/constituted capitalist world-system 
itself, so, therefore, the meta-policy posturing of Working Nation (1994a, 1994b) are 


likewise moored in that structured chaos. Yet, the history and development of 'modern' 


15, Keating, P. (1995b) Speech by the Prime Minister, the Hon. P. J. Keating, MP. 
Opening Address, ACOSS (Australian Council of Social Service) Congress in Sydney on 
12 October 1995. Canberra: Department of the Prime Minister and Cabinet at pp. 13-14. 
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public policy, in the broad, and of unemployment policies, in particular, are hardly ever 
conceded to be the history of the social relations of a capitalist praxis so rendered. Such is 
the fetishisation and mystification of these relations by the vanguards of a class struggle 
‘from above' that the parasitic descent of capital upon labour at the point of capitalist 
production is invariably obscured. There is then, and not astonishingly, an almost total 
denial of the historical rapports de forces between the ruling and ruled classes such that: 

"In proportion as the bourgeoisie, i.e., capital, is developed, in the 

same proportion is the proletariat, the modern working class, 

developed - a class of labourers, who live so long as they find work, 

and who find work so long as their labour increases capital. These 


labourers who must sell themselves piecemeal, are a commodity, like 
every article of commerce, and are consequently exposed to all the 


vicissitudes of competition, to all the fluctuations of the market." 16 

As a matter of practice, the historically contingent relations of social 
production are solidified into, and as, so many jurisprudentially bounded economic 
parameters where the great bulk of their respective populations function as wage-earners, 
as labour and as one factor amongst several other factors of production. Scarcity and 
greed, two powerful deities of this fetishisation, together with their retinue of clever, 
manipulative and predatory 'spirits', regulate, according to quite precise natural and 
scientific laws, the secular equilibria of these factors. Thus, unemployment appears as the 
sequestration of the ‘surplus condition’ in one of the factors of bourgeois production, 
labour, and is symptomatic of the workings of ineffable axioms, principles and, of course, 
invisible hands. Rarely if ever surfaced and demystified, the achieved resignation to such 
inevitable truths and to their underlying assumptions is such that entire societies passively 
acquiesce in the daily stoking of literally hundreds, thousands and millions of human 
beings to the roaring furnaces of unemployment. To the God-favoured geniuses and the 
donkeys loaded with books who thrive in an enterprise society, with its glacial rationality 
and the greater atomisation and competitive individualism of the capitalist world-system, 
all of this is perfectly natural, quintessentially logical, indeed, it is scientific. Provided that 


the ultimate center of all hitherto history and of the is-ness of bourgeois sociality, the 


16. 
Pigs 


Marx and Engels (1848) Manifesto of the Communist Party. op. cit. at p. 
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grasping ego, the majestic me, has its whims, its insatiable wants and its fathomless 
desires continually attended to, then no human suffering, no carnage, however ominous or 


apocalyptic, can ever detract from this the very best of all possible worlds. 


Whilst the aetiology of twentieth century 'unemployment' in 'advanced' 
capitalist states such as Australia is, more than not, projected out of the Great Depression 
of 1929 to 1934, the better to laud the anti-cyclical, demand management heyday of 
pyramid building, masses for the dead and much hole-digging (Keynes, 1936), for the 
purposes of this chapter it will suffice to unfold one instructive part of the 'story' of 
‘labour’ in this country from one of Australia’s 'Little Depressions’, its 1989 to 1992 
recession.!7 It need not be exhaustively rehearsed here that at the so-called'low point’ of 
this recession, in 1991, the members of the Federal Parliamentary Labor Party, the ALP 


Caucus, had become so apparently alarmed at the societal/electoral implications of so many 


17. To reiterate, the official definition of EMPLOYED persons in Australia is of 


those persons who, in the reference week of the state’s collection of such datum, 
were aged fifteen or more and: 


(a) worked for one hour or more for pay, profit, commission or payment in kind ina 
job or business, or on a farm (comprising employees, employers and self-employed 
persons); or 

(b) worked for one hour or more without pay in a family business or on a farm (i.e 
unpaid family helpers); or 

(c) were employees who had a job but were: on paid leave; on leave without pay for 
less than four weeks up to the end of the reference week; stood down without pay 
because of bad weather or plant breakdown at their place of employment for less than 
four weeks up to the end of the reference week; on strike or locked out; on workers' 
compensation and expected to be returning to their job; or receiving wages or salary 
while undertaking full-time study; or 

(d) were employers, self-employed persons or unpaid family helpers who had a job, 
business or farm, but were not at work. 


UNEMPLOYED persons are those aged fifteen or more who: 


(a) had actively looked for full-time or part-time work at any time in the four 
weeks up to the end of the reference week: and 
(i) were available for work in the reference week, or would have been available 
except for temporary illness (i.e. lasting less than four weeks to the end of the 
reference week if the job had been available then); or 
(ii) were waiting to start a job within four weeks from the end of the reference 
week and would have started in the reference week if the job had been available 
then; or 
(b) were waiting to be called back to a full-time or part-time job from which they 
had been stood down without pay for less than four weeks up to the end of the 
reference week (including the whole of the reference week) for reasons other than bad 
weather or plant breakdown. 


LONG-TERM UNEMPLOYED are unemployed persons who have been unemployed continuously 
for a period of 52 week or more. 


These definitions are sourced from the Australian Bureau of Statistics (ABS) (1994) 
ABS Catalogue No. 6255.0. Australia’s Long-Term Unemployed. A Statistical 
Profile. Canberra: Australian Government Publishing Service at pp. 60, 62 and 64. 


TABLE 6.1: EMPLOYED, UNEMPLOYED AND LONG-TERM UNEMPLOYED PERSONS - AUGUST 1973 TO AUGUST 1993 


August Employed Unemployed Long-Term Unemployment Long-Term | Long-Term") 
Unemployed rate Unemployment Unemployment Incidence 
(000) (%) 
1973 5,780.8 105.7 3.8 1.8 0.1 3.6 
1974 5,885.2 140.9 12 2.4 0.0 1.3 
1975 5,841.3 278.4 12.4 4.5 0.2 4.5 
1976 5,897.8 2927 24.9 4.7 0.4 8.5 
1977 5,995.4 359:3 45.0 57 0.7 125 
1978 6,005.4 398.3 61.6 6.2 1.0 1955 
1979 6,078.5 3779 68.2 5.8 iJ 18.1 
1980 6,281.4 394.5 78.3 59 12 199 
1981 6,393.7 380.6 79.9 5.6 12 21.0 
1982 6,379.3 461.4 87.7 6.7 1.3 19.0 
1983 6,241.1 686.8 188.7 a9 27 27.0 
1984 6,466.1 604.0 188.6 8.5 27 31.2 
1985 6,675.6 S727 177.1 HE 2.4 30.9 
1986 6,918.6 5976 163.8 8.0 2.2 27.4 
1987 7,092.3 602.0 172.0 7.8 22 28.6 
1988 7,353.4 538.7 152.9 6.8 19 28.4 
1989 7,727.6 469.4 108.2 57 13 23.0 
1990 7,825.0 587.4 127.0 7.0 1S5 21.6 
1991 7,669.2 806.0 201.0 95 2.4 24.9 
1992 7,679.3 906.4 3132 10.6 3.6 34.6 
1993 7,684.9 924.1 337.7 10.7 39 36.5 


Note: (a) The proportion of unemployed persons who are long-term unemployed. 


Source: ABS Catalogue No. 6255.0 (1994: 4) 
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thousands of Australians being then officially unemployed, with some 200,000 being also 
classifiable as long-term unemployed (see Table 6.1 on the previous page) that the elected 
representatives of the profanum vulgus constituted a Caucus Working Party whose 
mission was to seek out: "speedy and long-term solutions to the unemployment problems 
of Australia. "18 To aid the Caucus Working Party in its foray, the ALP Caucus had settled 
upon the former’s Terms of Reference, requiring it to: 


"(1) Produce a profile of unemployment on a regional basis. 


(2) Consider how employment-related and enterprise development 
programs of the Government interact with each other on a regional 
basis. 


(3) Examine any options for increasing job opportunities, examine the 
long term prospects for jobs and also examine the employment 
implications of selected infrastructure development or upgrading, 
including through the Better Cities program. 


(4) Study any areas where changes to Government policy or procedures 
could enhance employment. 


(5) Consider the effectiveness of Austrade in stimulating export potential 
and consider any other options." 19 


Such was the lack of excitement and imagination with which the Working 
Party embarked upon its voyage, that the Golden Fleece of 'policy strategies' which it 
subsequently presented to the ALP Caucus on 12 November 1991, its Strategies for an 
Economic Development Statement: Report of the Caucus Working Party on 
Employment Matters (1991), consisted of twenty-one pages of a 'horse and sparrows' 
economics ad libitum, padded by nineteen pages of attachments. Of the latter, 
APPENDIX I consists of nine pages which ostensibly provided members of the Caucus 
with an overview of Australia’s unemployment 'problem', the economic context of that 
'problem' and the Federal Labor government’s 'policy stance' in relation thereto. A single 
sentence would have sufficed for these various purposes, which is that: “In short, the 


focus of policy should be to promote productive investment in the economy, wherever it 


18. caucus Working Party (1991) Strategies for an Economic Development 


Statement: Report of the Caucus Working Party on Employment Matters. 
Canberra: Australian Labor Party (ALP) Caucus at p. 1. 

19, Caucus Working Party (1991) Strategies for an Economic Development 
t ment: R p a £ h u Workin Par n  Employmen Matters. 
op- Cit. at P- 4. 
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occurs."29 ATTACHMENT A then follows APPENDIX I and enumerates the sixty 
submissions which the Caucus Working Party received, declaredly in time to include in its 
substantive deliberations. Submission number 14, dated 29 July 1991, remitted by 'Nine 
Businessmen’ (sic.) and entitled 'An Expression of Deep Concern’ has, to judge by the 
substance of Strategies for an Economic Development Statement: Report of 


the Caucus Working Party on Employment Matters (1991), been more than 


allayed. ATTACHMENT B then reproduces a standard Treasury chart on the 'ratio' of 
employment on a quarterly basis from September 1978 through to September 1991, whilst 
ATTACHMENT C, presumably in fulfilment of the first item of the Working Party’s 
Terms of Reference, is a photocopy of some statistical data taken from the October 1991 
submission of the Office of Local Government in the Commonwealth Department of 
Immigration, Local Government and Ethnic Affairs. Captioned 'Regional Profile of 
Employment’, these data purport to map out and contrast the incidence of Australian 
unemployment and long-term unemployment for the June quarter of 1990 and for three 
(presumably contiguous) months to August 1991. Including data on the incidence of 
unemployment and long-term unemployment in Australian capital cities such as Sydney, 
Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth and Hobart, this 'Regional Profile of Employment' 
indicates, in grand summary, that there were over 542,000 unemployed Australians in the 
June quarter of 1990, an unemployment rate of 6.4 per cent, with an unspecified number 
of long-term unemployed constituting a rate of 31.8 per cent. As far as the 'Three Months 
to August 1991' category is concerned, over 790,000 Australians are shown as having 
been then unemployed, a rate of 9.3 per cent, with no comparable data provided with 


respect to the long-term unemployed. 


In the body of the Caucus Working Party’s (1991) Strategies for an 
Economic Development Statement, the informing concepts, observations and 


exhortations such as: to do better the things we do well [p. 1]; stimulate investment [p. 3]; 


20) Caucus Working Party (1991) Strategies for an Economic Development 


S m : R £ h Workin Par n Employmen M ers. 
Oph. ett... at pa 7. 
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internationally competitive [p. 6]; greater enterprise based wage bargaining [p. 6]; fast 
tracking of projects [p. 9]; sovereign risk [p. 10]; one-stop shop [p. 11] all lend added 
‘policy spice’ to the ‘enterprise society’ vocabulary, premisses, conclusions and 
Sacramental dogmata of the Working Party as follows: 


"The Key to providing a sustainable improvement in the employment position 
is to encourage investment in industry. Government policy and spending 
should be targeted to ensuring new enterprises arise and established 
enterprises remain viable....Every encouragement should continue to be given 
to entice industries to invest in areas involved in the production of 
internationally tradeable goods and services. Emphasis should be on import 
replacement and export expansion....The challenge now is to stimulate 
investment in the tradeable goods sector of the economy. A greater transfer 
of resources to this sector is required....Government spending should be 
targeted to provide the encouragement for private groups to invest in the 
tradeable goods sector. Investment in infrastructure projects should have a 
demonstrable benefit to this sector of the economy....Spending purely on 
job-creation projects, which do nothing to improve our productive capacity, can 
be counter-productive, impacting on some of the favourable conditions already 
in place....lt is essential to the encouragement of a resumption in new 
investment and an increase in activity generally that interest rates be set at the 
lowest levels possible consistent with the broader objective of maintaining a 
low inflationary environment....development of efficient infrastructure, 
particularly in the areas of road and rail transport, the waterfront, electricity, 
water and sewerage and telecommunications, is central to the policy task of 
facilitating a shift in productive resources towards the traded goods sector...the 
uncertainties and delays caused by the present processes for giving approval 
for major resource-based projects is having a profound effect on investor 
confidence and willingness to undertake such development....Strong and 
sustained economic growth is a key to reducing unemployment in all 
areas....The Working Party calls on the Government to exercise its 
constitutional legislative powers to require superannuation funds to dedicate a 
certain proportion of their assets to investments in venture capital....Whilst 
acknowledging that the industry restructuring processes set in train by the 
Government's decisions on tariff etc. reform, for example, necessarily involves 
a degree of employment dislocation in the shorter term, such reforms are 
obviously essential to the longer term efficiency and international 
competitiveness of Australian industry....The focus within the present 
(immigration) policy on ‘family reunion’, in particular, is resulting in the attraction 
to Australia of higher levels of unskilled migrants at a time when the focus of 
industry policy is on phasing out the sorts of labour intensive industries that 
employ them....Emphasised throughout this report is the Working Party’s view 
that the ultimate objective of sustained employment growth will only be 
achieved through the continued application of the Government’s broader 
macro-economic policy settings supported by the vigorous pursuit of efficiency 
gains through S | micro economic reform and reform of the wage 


determination system." 2 
Divined by seven members of the political wing of the organised labour 
movement in Australia, the Caucus Working Party’s 'strategies' could just as easily have 
been soothsaid by the Business Council of Australia (BCA), by the Economic Planning 


Advisory Council (EPAC), by the Australian Council of Trade Unions (ACTU), by any of 


the self-styled academic centres of excellence which profess an enviable expertise on 


2l. caucus Working Party (1991) Strategies for an Economic Development 


ment: R r É h a Workin Par n Employmen Matters. 
Ops Cit. at pp: 1-3, 8-11, 13, 17=18: 
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'labour', like the National Institute of Labour Studies Inc. at the Flinders University of 
South Australia, and for that matter, by any one of the larger corporate boardrooms 'down 
under’. For all of the Working Party’s enabling justification of discovering and 
recommending 'speedy and long-term solutions to the unemployment problems of 
Australia’ [p. 1], the politics of ‘capital flight’ which informs its 'employment position’ in 
fact emboldens the 'fight' end of a ‘capital flight or fight’ continuum and, de facto, the 


class struggle 'from above' 'down under’. 


With the great bulk of Australians being destined to be, yet again, herded 
out of more of their antipodean communalisms - fictive, white, bigoted and insular as 
these have all traditionally been - Australia’s formal political landscape was, all the while, 
being the more resolutely de-corporatised and the more acutely de-territorialised.22 On 19 
December 1991, Paul Keating, Australia’s so far longest serving Labor Treasurer from 5 
March 1983 to 3 June 1991, would defeat then Prime Minister Bob Hawke in a second 
Caucus ballot for the 'top job’, having lost the initial 'spill' of 3 June 1991 by 22 votes 
(66 votes to Hawke and 44 to Keating). There was, arguably, nothing particularly 
unheralded or uniquely ‘Australian’ about the 'value' corollary of this coup in the local 
displacement of the so-called 'consensus-style' Hawkeism or the myopically conceived 
'Hawke-Keating hijack’ (Jaensch, 1989) by a 'Presidential-style' Keatingism. By then, 
the socio-political realities of 'globalisation' as, prima facie, the "autonomous process 


that involves the relativisation of individual and national reference points to general and 


22 such is the 'structured maelstrom' (Wallerstein, 1980a: 745) of capitalism that, 


as Marx and Engels (1848) have been so often sourced in relation thereto: "Constant 
revolutionising of production, uninterrupted disturbance of all social conditions, 
everlasting uncertainty and agitation distinguish the bourgeois epoch from all 
earlier ones. All fixed, fast-frozen relations, with their train of ancient and 
venerable prejudices and opinions, are swept away, all new-formed ones become 
antiquated before they can ossify. All that is solid melts into the air, all that is 


holy is profaned...." See Marx, K. and Engels, F. [1848] (1989) Manifesto of the 
Communist Party in Karl Marx and Frederick Engels. Selected Works. op. 


Cit. at pee tiG, 
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supranational ones", had long ceased to be but a futurist’s anticipation of the ‘global 
village’ (McLuhan, 1964). The dream would turn out to be a nightmare, and the 
nightmare, a living inferno for the profanum vulgus. The ‘inner’ muse and logic of 
capital which forevermore compel the bourgeoisie to 'nestle everywhere, settle everywhere 
and establish connections everywhere’ (Marx and Engels, 1848: 116) became far more 
‘externally’ palpable than a slumbering humanity could have ever imagined. The localised 
‘triumph of capitalism’ with its ‘ideology of a business civilization’ (Heilbroner, 1989: 98) 
suddenly appeared even more invincible, even more irreversible, with Australia’s liberal 
internationalism of the 1820’s to the 1890’s, its state monopolism of the 1920’s to the 
1930’s and its corporate liberalism of the 1950’s to 1970’s having, by the 1980’s, been 
installed as the 'new normalcy’ of a 'global-market' haute finance neo-liberalism 
(Overbeek and van der Pil, 1993: 1-27). As Kaptein (1993) has quite correctly 


appreciated: 


"present-day Australia is by no means a faithful copy of an ideal neo- 
liberal blueprint. But the main priorities of the country’s current 
economic and social policies are in line with the ideological tenets of 
neo-liberalism and a new domestic power bloc that has come to the fore 
to share and carry out these policies. The replacement of Hawke by 
Keating (1991) signalled an intensification rather than a relaxation of 
these policies....the general drift of the economic programme on which 
Labor came to office in 1983, including the initial version of the 
Accord, was Keynesian rather than monetarist in inspiration and in that 
sense an anachronism. This became apparent very quickly when Labor 
was faced with the responsibilities and pressures of office and the 
advice of a monetarist-leaning bureaucracy. In time, the underlying 
Keynesian concepts of Labor’s programme were replaced by the 
wholesale and rather indiscriminate adoption of neo-liberal ideology 
and policy prescriptions....Almost obsessed by its own problems, not 
in the least through the efforts of the media, which are not only highly 
monopolized but also tend to be inward-looking and pre-occupied with 
the appearance of political problems rather than their substance, 
Australia finds it difficult to take an objective look at itself; a 
precondition for orienting itself in a rapidly and increasingly turbulent 
world. Where does Australia’s future lie and what does it do best? 
There is little doubt that the neo-liberals and economic 'rationalists' 
who continue to dominate Australia’s policy-making are likely to argue 
that the search for such an identity is fairly peripheral. If their policies 
are given a chance to work, then the 'market' will assign Australia’s 
rightful place in the world." 24 


23 


. Walters, M. (1994) Globalisation, Multiculturalism and Rethinking the Social' in 
Australian and New Zealand Journal of Sociology, VOL. 30, No. 3 at p. 231. 
24. 


Kaptein, E. (1993) '‘'Neo-Liberalism and the Dismantling of Corporatism in 
Australia' in Overbeek, HS (eds) Restructuring Hegemony in the Global 
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Following Australia’s national election of 13 March 1993, this country’s 
so-called post-ideological 'referendum' on the Liberal/National Parties Coalition’s 'Goods 
and Services Tax (GST)' (cf. Simms, 1994, 1982), the Australian Labor Party’s (ALP) 
success at that poll, with a majority of 25 seats over the Coalition in the 'People’s House’, 
was seized upon by a victorious Paul Keating as having been one 'for the true believers, 
the people who kept the faith through difficult times' (The Sun-Herald. March 14, 
1993: 1). At the end of May 1993, it will be also recalled, Keating constituted a ‘high level 
Committee’, his 'expert’' Committee on Employment Opportunities whose role would be 
to assess, evaluate and make policy recommendations, finally it seemed, with a view to 
returning 'the nation’ to ‘full employment’. Finally given, as Table 6.1 has indicated, that 
the numbers of unemployed and long-term unemployed Australians have, from the 1970’s 
onwards, been increasing quite dramatically. With some 906,400 persons having been 
officially unemployed in the year prior to the March 1993 election, a historic 
unemployment rate of 10.6 per cent, and with some 313,200 or 34.6 per cent of these 
being long-term unemployed, Prime Minister Keating could not but sound sincere, indeed 
paternal, in his address to the Economic Planning Advisory Council (EPAC) in Canberra 
on 28 May 1993 where he had maintained that: 

"My hope is that out of this process, we will better understand the 
choices and trade-offs which need to be made if we are to regain 
full employment, how long this might take, and what more can be 
done to alleviate the problems presently facing unemployed Australians 
and their families. And, of course, if in looking at the problems facing 

Australians going through hard times, a certain fellow feeling is 
aroused, and the sentiments of fairness and equity are re-kindled, and 
the bonds between us all are strengthened, then the process will have 


served not only the unemployed but all Australians and the nation. In 
short,....if unemployment is a national es how best do we 


all share in solving it?" {my emphases} 2 


Political Economy: The Rise of Transnational Neo-Liberalism in the 
LISOg. ope eit. at pp. ly 202 Rand L07587 
25. 


Quoted in Committee on Employment Opportunities (1993a) Restoring Full 
Employment: The Issues in Brief. Canberra: Australian Government Publishing 
Service at p. 1. One decade earlier, then ex-President of the ACTU, Opposition Labor 
Leader and now multi-millionaire Bob Hawke had similarly intimated to his 'fellow 


Australians' that: "There are tremendous issues involved in this historic election on 
5 March - first and foremost, the right of all Australians to a job...." See Hawke, 
R. [1983] (1984) ‘National Reconciliation. The Policy of the Australian Labor Party' 
Em Cooky J. (ed.) National Reconciliation: The Speeches of Bob Hawke, 


Prime Minister of Australia. Sydney: Fontana at p. 11. 
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Chaired by Dr. Michael Keating, a commerce graduate who has been the 
I Secretary of the Department of the Prime Minister and Cabinet since 1991, the other 
i members of the Prime Minister’s 'expert', Canberra-based Committee on Employment 


Opportunities were: 


|i * Anthony Blunn, Secretary of the Department of Social Security (DSS) (1993- ). 
| Blunn is a career bureaucrat who joined the Commonwealth Public Service in 

I 1957 at the age of 21. He was the Head of the Department of Arts, Sport, the 

| Environment and Territories from 1991 to 1993. His appointment to the 'Prime 
Minister’s Expert Committee on the Future of Employment and Unemploy- 
ment’ (Caucus Employment Task Force, 1993) was, therefore, an opportu- 
nity for Blunn to get a 'feel' for the DSS and that Department’s policy issues. 


* 


Derek Volker, Secretary of the Department of Employment, Education and 
Training (DEET) (1993- ). Volker was the previous Head of the Department 
| of Social Security (DSS) (1986-1993) before Blunn was transferred across 

| from the Department of Arts, Sport , the Environment and Territories. 

| 


f * Mary Ann O’Loughlin, Senior Advisor, Office of the Prime Minister. 


|! * Professor Jan Carter, Professor and Head of the Department of Social Work 
at the University of Melbourne. 


| * Professor Robert (Bob) Gregory, Professor of Economics. Head of the 

j Division of Economics and Politics (1990), Director of the Centre for Economic 

| Policy Research at the Australian National University and Board member of the 
i Reserve Bank of Australia (1985- ). 


| * Professor Desmond Barry (Barry) Hughes, Professor of Economics at the 

| University of Newcastle (1987). Previously the Chief Economist of CS First 

| Boston Australia. Economic Consultant/Advisor to ex-New South Wales Labor 
| Premier Barrie Unsworth (1987-88), the Commonwealth Treasury (1983-88) 

| and to ex-South Australian Labor Premier Donald (Don) Dunstan (1976-79). 


When Prime Minister Keating was asked by correspondence of June 1993, 
by Janine Kidman of Workmate Inc., Work Experience and Training in Greenacres, South 
| Australia, "why there are no unemployed members on this Committee?",2© the 
Honourable Francis (Frank) Walker QC, in Keating’s ‘outer cabinet’, wrote on behalf of 


the Prime Minister to say that: 


| "The members of the Committee bring a range of labour market and 

social policy analysis expertise which is important in providing the 
| ground work for public debate. They also intend to seek the views of 
| the long term unemployed in the preparation of the Discussion Paper 
(the government’s Green Paper) to be available by December 1993. 
" The government has also established a special Caucus Employment 
| Task Force, co-chaired by Mr. Rod Sawford MP (Member for Port 
| Adelaide) and Mr. Wayne Swan MP (Member for Lilley). They are 
i 26. On file at the Records Management Unit, Department of the Prime Minister and 
Cabinet in Canberra. 
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currently undertaking extensive consultations with the intention of 
contributing material to the Committee preparing the Discussion Paper. 
The Discussion Paper will then form the basis of an extensive public 
consultation process with a wide variety of groups, including the 
unemployed and community and welfare groups next year. The 
government believes these consultations will be an important means of 
gaining people’s views on how to generate greater employment 
opportunities and what more can be done to alleviate the problems 
facing the unemployed. The government will be responding to the 
ideas raised in the consultations and the Discussion Paper in the first 


half of the year (1994)." 27 
Far less flattering, and considerably more revealing, there is an unusually 
fearless account of this 'expert Committee’ and its ‘policy paradigm’, which is the more 
remarkable since it was authored by an academic, Dr. John Tomlinson, a Senior Lecturer 
in the School of Social Science at the Queensland University of Technology (QUT), who 
maintained that: 


"The Committee on Employment Opportunities is made up of four 
senior Commonwealth bureaucrats, two professors of economics and a 
professor of social work. It consistently acts as an apologist 
for the stupidity, bastardry and mean minded ignorance of 
a succession of Ministers for Social Security. The 
Committee is at particular pains not to criticise recent and 
current Ministers of Social Security. It is ever mindful of the 
cost of providing sensible policies and only occasionally aware of the 
benefits to unemployed people of decent income support and other 
services. Some of the Committee have presided over the introduction 
of extensive financial deregulation of the mode of production whilst 
imposing upon the least affluent in this country one of the most highly 
regulated income maintenance systems in the world. The Report 
[Committee on Employment Opportunities (1993a, 1993b, 1993c) 
Restoring Full Employment] is riddled with barely disguised 
ideological statements which the authors attempt to pass off as fact. 
The writers' commitment to growth over redistribution, individual 
obligation over governmental responsibility, equity between low 
income groups over equity amongst all citizens is found throughout. 
The implicit and often explicit conclusion which Committee members 
draw from all this is that the poor have to forced to work." {my 
emphases} 28 


27 | Undated correspondence of Francis (Frank) Walker, QC, MP. Labor Member for 
Robertson in New South Wales to Janine Kidman, c/o Workmate Inc, Work Experience and 
Training, Greenacres, South Australia at p. 1. Probably sent in June or July 1993. On 


file at the Records Management Unit, Department of the Prime Minister and Cabinet in 
Canberra. 


28 | Tomlinson, J. (1994) "If You Think the System is Working then Talk to 
Someone who isn’t". 18 February 1994. A Response to Committee on Employment 


Opportunities, Restoring Full Employment AGPS, Canberra, 1993, at p. 1. On file at 


the Records Management Unit, Department of the Prime Minister and Cabinet in 
Canberra. 
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As it is well known, on 15 December 1993, the Committee on Employment 
Opportunities released three reports entitled Restoring Full Employment - The 
Issues in Brief (1993a); Restoring Full Employment - A Discussion Paper 


(1993b); Restoring Full Employment - Background Papers (1993c). 


Collectively, these, Walker’s (1993) reference to the Committee’s ‘Discussion Paper’, are 
known as the government's Green Paper on employment. Subsequently, over 2,000 
responses were generated in the 'consultative' processes leading up to the tabling, on 4 
May 1994, by Prime Minister Keating, of Working Nation. The White Paper on 
Employment and Growth (1994a) and Working Nation. Policies and 
Programs (1994b), the government’s White Paper on employment. Of these latter 
responses, there were some (i) 340 telephone calls which were made on a 'toll-free hot- 
line' to the staff of the Canberra based Committee; (11) 1,400 written submissions from 
individuals and organisations around the country; and (iii) 430 meetings between 
Committee members and representatives of various organisations.2? For all of Frank 
Walker’s stock explanation to a number of other puzzled enquirers like Janine Kidman 
from South Australia, it is in fact less well known and discussed that in June 1993, the 
ALP Caucus, as Walker noted, had formed a Caucus Employment Task Force which 
partly shadowed and, it will be argued, informed the policy travails of the Committee on 
Employment Opportunities. This Caucus Task Force, as Walker also pointed out, was 
indeed jointly chaired by Wayne Swan and Rod Sawford, respectively the Federal 
legislative members for the 'fairly safe Labor seat' of Lilley in Queensland and the 'safe 
Labor seat' of Port Adelaide in South Australia (Australian Electoral Commission, 1994: 
151, 167). In an address at Saint Paschal’s Hall in Wavell Heights on 20 June 1993, 
Swan, also one of the ALP’s Right-Wing 'power-brokers', would reassure his 
congregation that: 


"the most important challenge to the Caucus Committee (the Caucus 
Employment Task Force) is to involve the public in the process. There 


29. See Committee on Employment Opportunities (1994) Report on Public 


Consultations in Response to Restoring Full Employment. A Discussion 
Paper. Canberra: Department of the Prime Minister and Cabinet. Details from, and 
about, this report are provided further on in this chapter. 


ee 
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is certainly no simple panacea, but no option should go 
undiscussed and there should certainly be no knee jerk 
reaction to any opinion. There are gaps in the research that need to 
be identified and closed. But more importantly, we have to tap into the 
experience of the community and that is why my Committee will be 
canvassing many of the opinions in the year ahead." {emphases in the 
original text of the speech} 3 


Yet, so swiftly did the Caucus Unemployment Task Force 'tap into the 
experience of the community’ that it required much less than a year, in fact, less than half 
of a year, to reach its ‘participative’ findings. In just over four months from Wayne 


Swan’s June 1993 homily, that is on 28 October 1993, the Unemployment Task Force’s 


declaredly ‘wide-ranging’ report, "Growth Plus" Equals The Employment 
Challenge. A Positive Agenda for Change (1993), was finalised. Simultaneously, 
"Growth Plus'' (1993) was forwarded to Prime Minister Keating’s Committee on 
Employment Opportunities as the ALP Caucus’s submission to that Committee’s then 
Green Paper policy processes. A formative document for the later White Paper on 
employment, Working Nation (1994a, 1994b), it is appropriate to now quote from 
Growth Plus’s (1993) own ‘barely disguised ideological’ contributions to Restoring 
Full Employment (1993a, 1993b, 1993c), the Green Paper, as follows: 


"Through all the Task Force consultations, representatives of peak 
organisations and individuals have all pointed to the fact that 
unemployment is a national problem requiring a national solution....At no 
time in the last 50 years has there been a greater preparedness for our 
community to get involved in solving our employment problems. The 
community is looking to the White Paper to provide the leadership. In 
short, the White Paper must mobilise public opinion around finding jobs 
for the unemployed....the material provided by experts like Dr. Chapman 
and others proves conclusively (that) it doesn’t matter how successful we 
are in industry policy or in micro economic reform, growth alone will not 
deal with the structural problem of long term unemployment....There is 
certainly no simple panacea, but the Green Paper should 
leave no option undiscussed and there should certainly be no 
knee jerk reaction to any opinion....This Report recommends that 
an employment guarantee is made to the long term unemployed. It will 
require a reciprocal commitment from those out of work and in receipt of 
publicly financed support. They, in turn, have an obligation to take all 
possible steps to find work and accept employment of a reasonably 
acceptable standard....we have to break the cycle of unemployment for 
the victims themselves. We have to bring them back into a productive 


30 | Swan, W. (19:93) Wh h Employmen Whi P r houl Taken 


Seriously. Address by Wayne Swan, MP. Federal Member for Lilley and Co-Chairperson, 


Caucus Employment Task Force. St. Paschal’s Hall, Wavell Heights. Sunday June 20, 
1993 rat pa l0 
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relationship with our society. We need to find them constructive 
activities within our community. This is the reason why we must 
provide a comprehensive array of pathways for the long term unemployed 
back into the community and the workforce. The provision of this 
guarantee and new pathways is an essential pre-condition for defining 
how soon we can return to full employment. A significant reduction in 
the levels of long term unemployment must be our immediate objective. 
In the long term, our objective must be to reduce unemployment to the 
maximum extent possible and aim for levels of unemployment of less 


than 6%." {my emphases} 31 

Arguably, the report of a workshop on unemployment at Parliament House 
in Canberra on 18 May 1992, funded by the Oikumene Foundation, facilitated the rapidity 
with which the ALP Caucus Employment Task Force finalised its "Growth Plus" 
(1993) polemic. The Federal member for Fraser in the Australian Capital Territory, John 
Langmore, self-importantly described that workshop’s report, Maximising 
Employment (1992), as having evolved from "a day’s discussion amongst seven or 
eight eminent economists and a social worker and was drafted by Dr. Ian Manning on the 
basis of our discussion. "32 Apart from the deeply civistic Langmore himself, who acted 
as the Convenor of this gaggle of antipodean savants, the other Tritons among the local 
minnows, themselves not unfamiliar to Australia’s policy circuits, were: 

* Professor Glenn Withers, Director of the Economic Planning Advisory 

Council (EPAC) (Chairperson of the Parliament House workshop) 
Dr. Bruce Chapman (Executive Director of the Centre for Economic Policy 
Research, Australian National University 
Dr. Vincent (Vince) Fitzgerald 
Dr. Roy Green 
Dr. Ian Manning 
Professor John Nevile, and 


Professor Jan Carter (appointed by Prime Minister Keating as a member of 
the Committee on Employment on Employment Opportunities). 


* 


x X * ** 


Whilst Maximising Employment (1992) begins with the mandatory and 
glorious fanfare that 'all who want to work at going wages and conditions should be able 


31, Caucus Employment Task Force (1993) "Growth Plus" Equals the Employment 


Challenge. A Positive Agenda for Change. Submission to the Prime Minister's 
Expert Committee on the Future of Employment Unemployment, prepared by the Caucus 
Task Force. Canberra: ALP Caucus at pp. 4-7. 


32) Correspondence of John Langmore, MP, Labor Member for Fraser, to Wayne Swan, MP, 


co-Chairpersonperson of the ALP Caucus Employment Task Force. 10 June 1993, at 
paragraph 1. A back-bencher who exudes a Leftish, petit-bourgeois charm - the '‘'soft- 
sell' approach to being re-elected - John Langmore flatters himself that he is ona 
mission to salvage an ‘Australia which is about to lose its soul.' On one occasion, 
the author of this thesis unsuccessfully sought to have Langmore ascertain whether 
this '‘soul' of Terra Australis is a pristinely white, male, xenophobic and/or 
Glass conscious Esprit or not. 
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to find a job....there should be a renewed commitment to full employment' [p. 3], by its 
finale, its section 4 which is ominously entitled Hope and Realism [p. 31], realism 
will pragmatically defer to the omniscience of "most economists in Australia (who) at 
present would agree that to reduce unemployment from its present level back to a 
sustainable 5 or 6 per cent within five years would be a considerable achievement. "33 Of 
course it would, given that the motley of learned economorphs ‘down under’ would not 
seriously contest the assertion that an '8% level is generally regarded as Australia’s natural 
or non-accelerating inflation rate of unemployment....(and that)....it is possible that the 
natural rate is no longer 8% but is in fact higher’ (Monash University/Syntec Economic 
Services Pty. Ltd, 1994: 8). Even were it not for such a Comtean sentence, with ‘full 
employment’ having been historically defined, in the civilised West, as a ‘frictional’ rate of 
unemployment of anywhere between 1.5 per cent through to the ‘high’ of 3 per cent which 
was deemed acceptable by William (Lord) Beveridge (1879-1963) in his once iconised 
Full Employment in a Free Society (1944), the anticipated utopia of '5 or 6 per cent 
within five years' for the inhabitants of the Southern Land, by securely employed 
economists and other similar categories of social vultures and parasites who no longer 
need add the codicil of 'frictionality' to their glacial projections, represents a new depth of 
callousness and indifference to human suffering. After all, as every Panglossian economist 
knows, it is 'the system’ with its 'aggregate production function and downward-sloping 
aggregate marginal product of labour curve' (Brothwell, 1994: 357) which determines the 
state of the ‘labour market’, the condition of human welfare, not living, breathing people 
driven by the insatiable ghouls of competitive success, by the ever-threatening, ever- 
demanding me, the epicentre of all hitherto humanity, and most certainly not a ruled class 
of wage-earners and workers which is pristinely conceived by its ruling class to be more 
or less dispensable factors of production. Spoken some four decades ago, it is 
nevertheless still appropriate for every budding econophile to keep in mind, if not indeed 


to hold fast to, when struck with wonder by the sheer social scientific compass of 


33 | See Report of an Employment Task Force (1992) Maximising Employment. Workshop 


on Unemployment held at Parliament House, Canberra on 18 May 1992, at pp. 31-32. 
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thoughts of the more advanced economist, the concluding injunctions to Joan Robinson’ s 
lectures at the Delhi School of Economics in India in 1955, when Robinson, herself an 
economist of sorts, confided in her audience that: 

"The purpose of studying economics is not to acquire a set of ready- 

made answers to economic questions, but to learn how to avoid being 

deceived by economists." 34 

Like the contribution of the impromptu panel of eminent economists, 

sprinkled with one Leftish Canberra politician and one ‘social worker’ who would 
resurface as a member of Prime Minister Keating’s 'expert' Committee on Employment 
Opportunities, no doubt the more tailored ‘community input’ of Dr. Bruce Chapman, the 
Executive Director of the Centre for Economic Policy Research in the Research School of 
Social Sciences at the Australian National University (ANU) in Canberra, would have 
been another critical 'variable' in assisting the Caucus Unemployment Task Force to arrive 
at its policy inferences with the speed that it did. One amongst a small horde of prodigies 
at the ANU’s Centre for Economic Policy Research, Bruce Chapman is not only Professor 
Bob Gregory’s co-Director of the ANU’s Centre for Economic Policy Research, Chapman 
is also a minor Advisor to Prime Minister Keating as well as a respected consultant to 
‘inner’ Departments such as the Commonwealth Department of Employment, Education 
and Training (DEET). Instructively for the 'budding academic’, as it is indeed a salutary 
reminder for the already ensconced ‘donkey loaded with books', Chapman’s (1993) 
prefatory remarks in that author’s recycled report to DEET, Long Term 
Unemployment in Australia: Causes, Consequences and Policy Responses 
(1993), displays a judicious mix of sycophancy and self-deprecation which it is very much 
in the interest of any rising local étoile to emulate. In his 'Acknowledgments' to Long 
Term Unemployment in Australia, Chapman (1993) altogether eschewed the 
‘speaking truth to power’ grammar, so admirably exemplified by Tomlinson (1994), and 


waxed instead a meretricious appreciation of the fine virtues of some of Australia’s lesser 


Sa... 


Robinson, J. [1955] (1976) Marx, Marshall and Keynes: Three Views of 
Capitalism. Lectures delivered at the Delhi School of Economics in 1955. Reprinted 
in Wheelwright, E. and Stilwell, F. (1976) Readings in Political Economy. 


Volume 1. Sydney: Australia and New Zealand Book Company at p. 159. 
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God-favoured geniuses and better known donkeys loaded with books. Vomiting his 
strategic treacle of appreciation, Chapman (1993) would therefore announce that: 


"Dr. Michael Keating, Chair of the Committee on Employment 
Opportunities, facilitated my access to the deliberations of the 
Committee, and endorsed my interaction with the Task Force of the 
Committee, headed by Dr. Meredith Edwards. Members of the Task 
Force were accessible, dedicated and smart, and helped considerably in 
my understanding of the issues. Whilst I owe a great debt to all 
members of the Committee, Professors Barry Hughes and Bob 
Gregory were particularly helpful after hours on issues of economics. 
Ms. Mary Ann O’Loughlin was a continual source of guidance in 
matters of policy. Many officers from the Department of Employment, 
Education and Training (DEET) provided both time and expertise with 
a high level of professionalism. Mr. Derek Volker, Secretary of DEET, 
similarly assisted, and was accommodating on contract issues. DEET 
has never let me down. I owe a particular debt for the dedication and 
i intelligence of Mr. David Phillips from the Office of the Minister for 
| Employment, Education and Training. He had a considerable and 
constructive input in the whole process. I had some highly productive 
conversations with Mr. Owen Covick. Professor John Pigott provided 
| some perceptive input just when it mattered. In terms of direct input, 
|i Dr. Cezary Kapuscinski, Professor Julian Disney, and Access 
Economics provided useful material. Dr. Peter Whitney helped 
| 


organise some beneficial visits at the OECD. From the Reserve Bank 
of Australia, Mr. Andrew Pease and Dr. Jerome Fahrer got me really 
interested in their research. Dr. Fahrer spent hours reading and writing 
faxes exploring technical issues with me. From the Research School of 
Social Sciences at the Australian National University Professor Geoff 
Brennan again showed his understanding of my need for policy 
interaction, and Dr. John Quiggin helped by defining the parameters of 
the debate." 35 


} 35. The politics of ‘gratitude' which Chapman (1993) plied with such alacrity, has 
its provenance in a ‘post-graduate stage' where, in statu pupillari, the proto- 
academic must, in exchange for the all-important introductions and referees’ reports 

i which facilitate entry to the feudalistic/patriarchal system of institutionalised 

gnosis, praise the more or less parasitic supervisor, advisor and/or mentor, even if 

i} these latter do scant other than to appear as names on some official university 

i document. A power relationhip which instances the structures and processes of a 

i corrupt and insane capitalist world-system, the shrewd and ambitious student is wise 

| to flatter his/her supervisor, advisor and/or mentor into believing that it is such 

|f an extraordinary privilege for the novitiate to be so supervised, advised and/or 
mentored. Academics, it is prudent for the mere apprentice to bear in mind, do not 
receive a fortnightly pay-packet for their teaching or supervision etc. of students. 

These praelectors do not use their pedagogical affectations and pretenses to advance 

their own brilliant careers, to secure various grants, assorted funding and/or 

i ‘'frequent-flyer-points' excursions nor, with the so-called ‘bright pupil', do they 

| ever pounce upon the opportunity to cleverly plagiarise the student’s work. Academics 

i do what they do for the love of pure knowledge, for the sake of truth and for 

Ni delivering humanity from its ordeals! The quote in the text of this thesis is taken 

from Chapman, B. (1993) Long Term Unemployment iù Australia: Causes, 

| Consequences and Policy Responses. A Report Prepared for the Department of 

i Employment, Education and Training. Canberra: Centre for Economic Policy Research, 

| 


Research School of Social Sciences, Australian National University at p. ii. For an 
earlier example of a supposedly value-neutral analysis of the incidence of long-term 
unemployment in Australia, see Chapman, B; Junankar, P. and Kapuscincki, C. (1992) 
‘Projections of Long-Term Unemployment' in Australian Bulletin of Labour, VOL. 
Te,- Nö- at pp. £95—2:05.. 
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Before considering the substance of Chapman’s (1993) report, a Growth 
Plus account by any other name, it may be useful to arrive at it via Wayne Swan’s 
sermon at the end of June 1993. What is especially interesting about that didactic 
discourse, for all of its disparagements of those who "are caught in the time warp of the 
1970s, (and) still worshipping at the altar of laissez-faire economics", is that its 
nominally secular neo-Keynesianism does not assume that mass unemployment and long- 
term unemployment are evils-in-themselves. Particularly given that, for the great bulk of 
the population in a capitalist regime, it is the wage or a lack thereof which ultimately 
determines the material welfare of each ‘income unit’. More so given that, historically, 
millions upon millions of people have been herded into 'the labour market’ through the 
paradigmatic enclosure movements of sixteenth century England onwards; through the 
vagrancy laws of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; and through the mass education 
programmes of this century with their implicit promises of ‘jobs for Meus Curriculum 
Vitae’. And, for stronger reason still, that in a bourgeois democracy, with its fraying 
suffrages, its ballot box competitiveness, its cynical politics of citizenship, interest groups 
and 'community', which all dialectically mediate and express as they occlude the 
‘innermost secret’ of the capitalist polity/community, its 'deep structure’ of bourgeois 
class power and class exploitation, unemployment is a state of compounded alienation 
(Marx, 1843, 1844, 1850, 1857-58, 1871; Scharwzmantel, 1994: Chapter 5). 
Unemployed, the 'worker' is even more marginalised, is even more powerless, and is 
even more subject to economic and political forces which must be the more acquiesced in, 
precisely as the état-sans-frontiers accommodates the imperium in imperio of a neo- 
liberal, globalised post-capitalist capitalism. Barely an earth-shattering observation, yet too 
few commentators, like Pixley (1993), have in fact elucidated this reality through 
maintaining, for example, that: 

"Entry into waged work brings not only the independence of income, 
but also entry into the labour process, with its limited 


freedoms and rights, and the accompanying struggles 
associated with workplaces. Employment is also the major 


36 | Swan, W. (1993) Why the Employment White Paper Should be Taken 


Seriously: opi cit. sat pa... 
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social space available today, within which demands can be 
made and workplaces improved. As women have entered the 
workplace, so has the opportunity arisen to change male working 
patterns. But exclusion denies even the opportunity of joining the 
collective bargaining process and the social spaces that go with it. In 
some areas, the only social spaces remaining to unemployed people are 
ironically the temples of shopping. With no street corners to idle 
around, malls patrolled by security guards have become new sources 
of struggle and ‘participation’ for young men and women. Unable to 
buy, lacking effective demand, young people are now told to get back 
on the street (unwelcome off the street in the malls). Why, we ought to 
be asking, are the high costs of unemployment borne by the youngest, 
the least confident and those with the fewest resources?" {my 


emphases} 37 

For all of Wayne Swan’s rhetoric of inclusivity, the rationale which 
subtended his oration in June 1993 was not, finally, so much the implications for greater 
human suffering of the intensified estrangement of the erstwhile worker being cast out of 
the Eden of the workforce; not so much the unspoken 'social contract’ of a historically 
forged ‘labour market'; and neither so much, to again stress those 'inconsequentials’', the 
sheer deprivations, traumas and unnecessary sufferings which unemployment forces the 
unemployed to endure. The more fundamental reason is that unemployment 'damages the 
economy’ [p. 5]. It leads to ‘lost output’ [p. 6] and requires, at great cost to ‘the 
community', an enlargement of its internal army, of the greater presence of those 
miscreants, thugs and school playground bullies who continue, as so-called adults, to 
refine their talents from behind the safety of a police badge. Every owner of private 
property and every hoarder of the common loot of surplus value 'down under' will be 
comforted by the public policy response of the Goss Labor regime in Queensland to its 
unemployed 'Adams and Eves' in so far that 'on the Gold coast we have had to increase 
police numbers by 42%, (and) it can hardly be denied that there is an underclass created 
from the pool of unemployed who have never had a job’ [p. 3]. Presumably, the 
rumoured relocation of Queensland’s Federal members of Parliament, since finalised in 
November 1995, for the representatives of the citizenry of that state to be accommodated 


e Pixley, we (1993a) Full Employment: The First Priority for a 


Responsible Government. Essay Series Number 3. Melbourne: The Australian 
Commission for the Future at pp. 6-7. For a more rigorous analysis see Pixley, J. 
(1993) Citizenship and Employment: Investigating Post-Industrial 
Options. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 
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on the top two floors of Brisbane’s Waterfront Place, that city’s most expensive office real 
estate 'with river views' (The Weekend Australian. November 25-26, 1995: 10), is 


but yet another sensible security measure for dealing with the ‘underclass’. 


Admittedly, if those who are at the very pinnacles of the education system 
in this country, its academics, are, over and above their fortnightly pay-packets, in need of 
regular 'frequent-flyer-points' diversions and a steady supply of so-called ‘bright’ 
students whose efforts they will plunder under various guises; if a respected vanguard of 
the local proletariat like ACTU President-elect Jennie George requires an array of 
fashionable outfits so that when she appears on national television, she may not be 
embarrassingly mistaken for some mere worker from a chicken processing plant; if the 
life-long Left Labor/union activist and ex-Minister for Immigration, Local Government 
and Ethnic Affairs (1990-93), Gerard (Jerry) Hand, can enter into a profitable business 
partnership with Robby Sumampow, one of the forty richest men in Indonesia who is a 
close associate of the youngest son of Indonesia’s fascist-military dictator, President 
General Soeharto, and who would also monopolise the coffee trade in East Timor in the 
wake of that country’s invasion by the Indonesian army (Sydney Morning Herald. 
December 30, 1995: 1, 6); if indispensable corporate elites such as Frank Blount from the 
government-owned Telstra corporation (previously Telecom in Australia), Peter Bartels 
from the notorious Coles Myer chain, John Prescott from the predatory BHP, and Frank 
Lowy, the Australian Reserve Bank board member who is also the Chairperson of 
Westfield Holdings, all require annual remunerations in excess $1 Million each (Sydney 
Morning Herald. November 25, 1995: 42) so as to advance 'the nation’ closer to its 
Chifleyian dénouement; surely then, Wayne Swan and his Queensland Federal 
parliamentary cohorts, be they Labor, Liberal or National Party representatives, also 
deserve, for their immeasurably selfless contributions to 'the community’ and to 


‘Australia’, the very best in office accommodation and with river views. 
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Solving Unemployment: The Domestic Volunteers Abroad Brigade 


Whatever may be opined about the economic and social costs of 
unemployment; however many 'wine-and-cheese' seminars may be organised for the 
employed hierophants to discuss, yet once more, the dreadful fate of the unemployed 
'refuse' of society, them, three things are, apparently, now beyond question. First of all, 
as Swan (1993) had no doubts, it is verily unemployment and the idle hands that have 
proliferated as a result, which inexorably manifest such social phenomena as the 
‘skinheads of Sollingen' [p. 6]. Secondly, as anyone with even the most cursory grasp of 
modern economics will know, ‘during upswings in the economy, long term 
unemployment inhibits the efficient operation of the labour market' {my 
emphases} [p. 8]. This second point, it will be argued further on, is in fact the dominant 
assumption in the employment/unemployment discourses, both here and elsewhere. 
Thirdly, whilst long-term unemployment, as Swan (1993) continued, 'is structural and not 
necessarily the direct result of any central government policy’ [p. 9], the benevolent 
Australian state may fruitfully adapt overseas experiments and research where: 


"There is now a growing body of people writing about long term unemployment in 
Europe and also about some interesting policy experiments. One initiative, fixed 
term contracts, is successfully temporarily (sic.) placing millions of older long term 
unemployed in both France and Spain, deserves serious consideration. It seems to 
me to provide a way for the long term unemployed to get around that automatic 
screening process by which employers exclude them from consideration for 
permanent jobs. Such contracts chime in with greater flexibility in the workplace. The 
employer might be reluctant to consider employing a 59 year old white collar worker 
for 6 years until he’s (sic.) 64. But he (sic.) may have a specific additional task in his 
office. Fixed terms contracts could provide an attractive alternative to temporary 
placement agencies, with their added costs. Unions these days are flexible enough 
to devise the means to protect the conditions of those on such fixed term contracts. 
Even a contract for 6 months, the European minimum, breaks the cycle of defeat for 
the long term unemployed, improves their curriculum vitae and could well, as the 
French and Spanish experience has shown, often leads to an extension. The 
OECD report in March this year on long term unemployment said that in France and 
Spain, the two countries where temporary contracts have expanded most rapidly, 
have recorded a marked decline in the incidence of long term unemployment during 
the period 1987-1991. For example, in France in 1989, 40% of the long term 
unemployed who have found jobs did so on such contracts. In Spain, during the 6 
years to 1991, two million fixed term contracts were concluded. The OECD speaks 
of a particularly positive effect on the re-employment chances of the long term 
unemployed after their first temporary contract. These kinds of contracts can readily 
be integrated into community work projects as has been the case especially in 


France." 38 


38 | Swan, W. (1993) Why the Employment White Paper Should be Taken 


Seriously. op. cit. at pp. 22-12. 
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To suggest that all of Swan’s (1993) 'points' as to Why the 
Employment White Paper Should be Taken Seriously are self-contradictory, 
misleading and/or quixotic would be to state the very obvious indeed. For one thing, both 
Delsen’s (1991) survey of the temporary employment of the long-term unemployed in a 
number of European countries and the investigations of the Organization for Economic 
Co-Operation and Development’s (OECD) itself, reported in the OECD’s (1993) 
Employment Outlook in July, are corrosive of Swan’s (1993) great expectations for 
the Great Society 'down under'. Referred to in the September 1993 submission of the 
Commonwealth Department of Industrial Relations (DIR) to the Committee on 
Employment Opportunities, the DIR (1993) summarised Delsen’s (1991) foray, with an 
even more succinct account of the OECD’s (1993) findings, thus: 


". many employees recruited on a fixed-term contract seldom obtain a 
permanent job, and if they do it is seldom in the firm where they had the 
temporary assignment (research undertaken in France, Netherlands, UK 
and Germany); 


. temporary employment is often associated with periods of unemployment 
(based on research in France, Netherlands, UK, Germany); 


. temporary employment schemes had failed to promote or improve on-the- 
job 
training for young people (based on research in France and Belgium); 

. policies aimed at creating more temporary employment had not resulted in 
more employment, but merely in s redistribution of unemployment and a 
Shift in recruitment patterns towards subsidised temporary jobs (based on 
research in France and Germany). 

The OECD (1993: 111, 112) also emphasises that temporary employment 


can have undesirable consequences, which suggest that its use as a means 
of redressing long-term employment should be considered with caution." 


If there is indeed a thematic imperative to ‘solving unemployment' and to 
‘fixing’ the unemployed, particularly the long-term unemployed, every last one of them, 
it is so that they do not end up ‘fixing’ us. Yet, for the more social refined elements, for 


us, who are enamoured of, and strive after, a more accentuated form of the 'culture of 


contentment’ (Galbraith, 1993), some level of discomfort will, it seems, have to be 


39 | Department of Industrial Relations (1993) Submission to the Committee on 


Employment Opportunities. Canberra: Department of Industrial Relations at p. 
130. The references in relation to, and within, the above are to: Delsen, L. (1991) 
‘Atypical Employment Relations and Government Policy in Europe' in Review of 
Labour Economics and Industrial Relations, VOL. 30, No. 1 at pp. 84-105 and 
Organization for Economic Co-Operation and Development (OECD) (1993) Employment 
Oublook July. 1993. Parisz (OECD. 
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realistically tolerated. There might very well, after all, always be a pool of them. Precisely 
so given that post-War Australian women have seen it fit to enter the workforce in such 
great numbers, having thereby all but impugned their feminine responsibilities and their 
natural vocation as ‘breeders for Australia’ (de Lepervanche, 1989). As co-Chairperson 
Swan’s Caucus Employment Task Force would assert in its report/submission to the 
Committee on Employment Opportunities in October 1993: 

"It must be acknowledged that ‘full employment' of the 1950’s and 

1960’s was an artificial construct based largely on an extensive array of 

formal and informal barriers to female participation in the 


workforce....In the long term, our objective must be to reduce 
unemployment to the maximum extent possible and aim for levels of 


unemployment of less than 6%." 40 

If, as it was noted in Chapter 4 of this thesis, the Chief Economist of BHP, 
Robin Stewardson, had, in July 1993, been quite appalled at the Economic Planning 
Advisory Council’s (EPAC’s) (1993d) estimation of an Australian unemployment rate of 8 
per cent in 2001, which would require us to ‘live with barbed wire security round our 
homes and offices' (Stewardson, 1993: 2), then by October of the same year, and with an 
ALP Caucus Employment Task Force projection of ‘less than 6%' unemployment in 'the 
long term', Stewardson should have been somewhat more sanguine about the future. 
Paradoxically, that more buoyant outlook would have been a somewhat pyrrhic one, if 
only that the total revenue which BHP could have enjoyed from a brisk trade in barbed 
wire, leading into the next antipodean century, would then probably need to be revised 
downwards. Instead of needing both ‘our homes and our offices’ fenced off by barbed 
wire so as to keep the feral them at bay, it might well suffice to only have 'our homes' so 


garrisoned. 


What EPAC (1993d) faithfully represented and Robin Stewardson all but 
eclipsed though the exhibiton of his deep anxieties about the feral unemployed 'down 
under’, is that there is in fact a more private consensus amongst the local economorphs 


that Australia’s so-called 'natural rate' of unemployment is about 8 per cent, if not higher. 


20 Caucus Employment Task Force (1993) "Growth Plus" Equals the Employment 


Challenge. A Positive Agenda for Change. op. cit. at pp. 4 and 7. 
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In the 1994 Guide to Growth, Monash University and Syntec Economic Services Pty. 
Ltd. (Monash/Syntec) have elaborated upon just this discursive norm as follows: 


"Unemployment falls by around 1% for each 1% increase in GDP 
above a threshold level, where the threshold is calculated as the sum of 
labour force growth and labour productivity growth. Assuming the 
labour force increases by around 1.5% per annum over the next five 
years - consistent with growth achieved in previous recoveries - and 
that labour productivity also increases by 1.5% per annum, then GDP 
growth of around 4% over the next two years should see the 
unemployment rate fall to around 8% by 1995-96. A slow down in 
growth in 1996-97 will make further gains difficult to achieve. The 
8% level is generally regarded as Australia’s natural or 
non-accelerating inflation rate of unemployment. In simple 
terms, economic theory suggests that inflationary pressures intensify 
when the unemployment rate falls below the natural rate. However, it 
is possible that the natural rate is no longer 8% but is in fact higher. 
This would mean that inflation will begin to increase before the 


unemployment rate reaches 8%." {my emphases} 41 

Clearly too, the approving reference in Swan’s (1993) liturgy to 'fixed term 
contracts' in the same breath as the ‘older long term unemployed' and ‘white collar 
worker’, reifies, as it trivialises, not only the ‘cure’ for long-term unemployment but, as 
well, its nature. Swan’s (1993) post-laissez-aller socio-economic rationalism, as Tables 
6.2, 6.3 and 6.4 on the pages which follow partly illustrate, seemed oblivious of the 
pervasive and more complex nature of long-term unemployment in this country. 
According to these statistical profiles, the greatest concentrations in both the long-term 
unemployed and the unemployed are not so much in Swan’s (1993) alluded to ‘older 59 
to 64' grouping but at the other end of the age spectrum. And these data, it must be borne 
in mind, understate the 'youth problem' given, as the Commonwealth Department of 
Industrial Relations would note in its submission to the Committee on Employment 


Opportunities in September 1993, that the unemployment rate 'for youth unemployment is 


41. Monash University/Syntec Economic Services Pty. Ltd. (1994) Monash Syntec’s 
Guide to Growth. Australia's 112 Industries Ranked and Projected. 


Melbourne: Syntec Economic Services Pty. Ltd. at p. 8. 


AGE GROUP 


15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
59:953 
60 plus 


TOTAL 


TABLE 6.2: PROFILE OF AUSTRALIA'S UNEMPLOYED AND LONG-TERM UNEMPLOYED - AUGUST 1993 


Males 
Numbers Rate 
(‘000) (%) 
83.1 24.0 
114.6 18.2 
81.0 12.7 
63.8 9.4 
56.4 8.8 
42.2 6.9 
39.6 Ti 
29.0 73 
32.9 121 
28.4 11.9 
571.1 11.4 


UNEMPLOYED 
Females Persons 

Numbers Rate Numbers Rate 

(‘000) (%) (‘000) (%) 
69.5 Z2A 152-6 23 
73.6 13:7 188.1 16.1 
46.5 10.0 127.5 11.6 
37.9 8.3 101.7 8.9 
43.3 9.2 99.7 9.0 
28.4 6.0 70.6 6.5 
26.4 6.4 66.0 6.9 
17.0 6.5 46.0 7.0 

9.0 6.5 41.9 10.2 

15 19 30.0 93 
353.0 9.8 924.1 tO 7 


LONG-TERM UNEMPLOYED 


Males 

Numbers Rate 

(‘000) (%) 
14.6 4.2 
40.2 6.4 
29.6 4.6 
25.3 37 
21.9 3.4 
18.1 3.0 
21.7 3.9 
16.7 4.2 
19.9 A3 
ifs 72 
225.2 4.5 


ource: ABS Catalogue No. 6255.0 (1994: 11) 


Females 

Numbers Rate 

(‘000) (%) 
11.5 37 
28.2 5.2 
11.5 25 
12.8 2.8 
11.3 2.4 
13.4 2.8 
12.1 3.0 
T2 2.8 
3.9 2.9 
0.6 0.8 
W25 3.1 


Numbe 
('000) 


26.1 
68.4 
41.1 
38.1 
33.2 
31.5 
33.7 
23.9 
23.8 
18.0 


337.7 


Persons 


rs Rate 
(%) 


39 
59 
37 
3.9 
3.0 
29 
3.5 
3.6 
5.8 
5.6 


3.9 


ELE 


AGE GROUP 
Males 

15-19 27.6 
20-24 47.9 
25-29 52.6 
30-34 62.1 
35-39 60.0 
40-44 70.4 
45-49 79.5 
50-54 86.1 
55-59 102.6 
60 plus 105.9 
TOTAL 60.2 


TABLE 6.3: AVERAGE DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND LONG-TERM UNEMPLOYMENT - AUGUST 1993 


UNEMPLOYED 


(NUMBER OF WEEKS) 


Females Persons 
28.1 27.9 
522 49.6 
44.1 49.5 
53.5 58.9 
449 53.5 
73-9 71.6 
90.9 84.1 
74.0 81.6 
66.7 94.9 

119.5 106.6 
52.0 57.1 


Source: ABS Catalogue No. 6255.0 (1994: 14) 


Tie 
106.9 
115.7 
128.0 
1272 
139.8 
130.0 
136.6 
159.0 
161.5 


126.4 


Females 


85.9 
110.8 
125.5 
131.7 
127.2 
138.8 
177.7 
151.3 
130.4 
245.1 


128.3 


LONG-TERM UNEMPLOYED 
Males 


Persons 


81.1 
108.5 
118.5 
129.3 
127.2 
139.4 
147.1 
141.0 
154.3 
164.5 


127.0 


H 
f 
i 
| 
HE 
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TABLE 6.4: NUMBER OF RETRENCHMENTS AND RETRENCHMENT RATE: INDUSTRY AND OCCUPATION OF LAST JOB, 


YEAR ENDED FEBRUARY 1989 TO YEAR ENDED FEBRUARY 1992 


Number of Retrenchments Retrenchment rate(@) 
1989 1990 1991 1992 1989 1990 1991 1992 
('000) (%) 

Industry of Last Job: 
Agriculture, Forestry, Fishing and Hunting 16.7 16.9 18.2 16.5 4.0 4.1 4.5 4.2 

anufacturing 69.4 Lie 123.6 110.8 5.8 6.4 10.2 9.7 
Construction 41.1 51.9 95.6 84.8 7 8.7 15.6 155 
Wholesale and Retail Trade 87.8 100.1 145.6 141.5 6.0 6.5 9.1 9.0 
Transport and Storage 14.6 193 24.2 272 4.0 5.0 5.8 6.9 
Finance, Property and Business Services 25:7 30.6 45.8 OLS 3.2 3.6 5.2 5.9 
Public Administration and Defence 6.9 4.8 8.5 6.1 2.0 1.4 2.4 1.6 
Community Services 25.4 2203 32.6 36.7 19 17 2.4 2.6 
Recreation, Personal and Other Services 43.7 49.5 53.4 52.2 9.2 8.9 9.4 8.7 
Other Industries(b) 99 9.1 12.8 20.1 27 2.6 3.7 57 
Occupation of Last Job: 
Managers and Administrators 15.3 17.3 20:9 32.1 18 22 3.0 1.7 
Professionals 14.0 19.0 31.0 28.7 1.6 2.0 3l 2.8 
Para-Professionals 7.3 9.3 14.8 15.3 1.6 21 32 33 
Tradespersons 59.4 70.3 1227 1215 51 5.9 10.2 10.3 
Clerks 44.9 50.4 67.2 68.8 3.6 3.8 49 52 
Salespersons and Personal Service Workers 66.6 69.1 98.8 95.1 6.7 6.5 9.0 8.3 
Plant and Machine Operators, and Drivers 32.0 39.6 58.9 44.4 5.6 6.8 98 7.9 
Labourers and Related Workers 101.7 106.6 141.6 141.6 9.2 9.2 12.0 25 
TOTAL 341.2 381.6 560.5 547.5 4.7 5.0 72 7.1 


Notes: (a) Retrenchment rate is calculated as the number of persons retrenched in the year ended February as a percentage of the number of 


persons employed in the previous February. (b) Other industries include Mining, Electricity, Gas and Water, and Communication. 
Source: ABS Catalogue No. 6255.0 (1994: 41) 
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misleading in many respects because it does not take account of the large increases in 
retention and participation rates in education that have taken place during the 1980s' 
(Department of Industrial Relations, 1993: 74). Neither too are the unemployed and the 
long-term unemployed so typically 'white collar workers'. To provide, say, a 22 year old 
retrenched fitter and turner who has been unemployed for some two years on a ‘fixed term 
contract’ in the 'white collar' sector where she will all too summarily adjust to the tedium 
of paper-shuffling, to the 'dead-wood' of supervisors and so on, and that shortly 


thereafter she will retire and/or be entitled to an old age pension, is utter nonsense. 


The panacea of 'fixed term contracts’, so lauded for its ‘successfully 
temporarily’ relocating ‘millions of older long term unemployed’, is an imported 
prophylactic whose more general applicability expresses the contempt of the possessed, 
empowered and enfranchised us towards the dispossessed, disempowered and 
disenfranchised them. It coercively postulates 'the economy’, the localisation and liberal- 
democratisation of the logic of capital, not as so many globally-flung and estranged tangles 
of layered socio-econo-political relations that are daily recomposed in the post-statal prism 
of capitalist exploitation and bourgeois domination, but as more or less detached 
mechanisms and apparatuses which reward, through their ostensibly ‘self-regulating’ 
processes, structures and institutions, the so-called intelligent, the so-called talented and 
the so-called able members of 'the nation’. The proposition that ought now be advanced is 
that ‘solving unemployment’ implies as much a policy attention to the conventional issues 
of work for the unemployed, of the exachange of money and social standing for the Meus 
Curriculum Vitae, of the displacement of those inhibitions to the ‘efficient operation of 
the labour market’ (Swan, 1993: 8) as, if not more pertinently, the revolutionising of a 
demonically egoistic system and exploitative mode of sociality which is so constituted as 
to favour the already powerful and privileged. At the very least, therefore, what must be 
deconstructed and challenged are precisely those systemically entrenched, those taken-for- 
granted values and practices which are objectified through the coercive exile of thousands 


of Australian, human, lives to the barren archipelago of ‘flexible’ work or, as BHP has 
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conceptualised it, to a "labour market programme organised along the lines of a domestic 
'Volunteers Abroad'"4?2 It need not be added here that for the more educated, the more 
cultivated and more refined litters of social parasites and vultures who enjoy their security 
of tenure or continuing employment, their collective toleration of the existence of the 'neo- 
liberal prescriptions for a flexibilisation of labour’ (Burgess and Campbell, 1993: 6) and 
of the increasing numbers of ‘fixed termers' is, secretly, an altogether welcomed 
calamity.43 The value, status and prestige of being securely employed in the precarious 
context where 'work' is, notwithstanding, still the paramount attributor of social being, 
including providing access to money through the cash/work nexus, are all augmented in 
almost direct proportion as so many more of the local 'rejects' continue to be 'casualised’, 
‘fixed termised', 'temporarised' or otherwise 'flexibilised'. Yet, as it will be argued 
further afield, given the profoundly self-antagonising and self-contradictory 'movements' 
of ever-extended commodification, this very 'flexibilisation of labour' itself obtains of 


these very schisms, and threatens, just as much as it celebrates, the summum bonum of 


42. Broken Hill Proprietary Company Limited (BHP) (1994c) “Restoring Full 
Employment." A BHP Response. Submission to the Committee on Employment 


Opportunities, Op. Cite at pie 2s 


43. In their assessment of part-time employment in the Australian economy from 1990 
to 1992, Burgess and Campbell (1993) have argued that: "part-time employment growth 
has to be placed in a context of the failure of macroeconomic policies to sustain 
growth and employment. This failure has however only consolidated a broad 
ideological/political consensus that labour markets are rigid" and 
that neo-liberal prescriptions for a 'flexibilisation! of labour are a 
pre-requisite to economic recovery and long-term growth. The result has 
been a particular path into recession and a prospective path into recovery. In the 
recession we have witnessed both an escalation of the numbers in unemployment, a 
dramatic increase in the numbers in long-term unemployment and in the average 
duration of unemployment. In turn, we are seeing full-time jobs being shed at a rate 
unparalleled in the post war period. All this, when combined with the pressure on 
real wages in Australia under the Accord process has resulted in an acceleration in 
the numbers of working poor. The recession has generated an accceleration in the 
process of the disintegration of standard employment and award conditions in 
Australia. It is our contention that the effects of the recession in this regard are 
not temporary, and will therefore not be reversed in any subsequent recovery of the 
economy. Instead, they form part of the inexorable shift towards a '‘'flexible' 
workforce, involving as it does the removal of the standard conditions and protection 
for workers, a reduction in living standards for many Australian households, the 
casualisation of the workforce and the diminished representation of trade unions." 


{my emphases} See Burgess, J. and Campbell, I. (1993) Moving Towards a 
Deregulated Labour Market: Part-Time Work and the Recession jij 


Australia. January 1993. Paper presented at the Conference of the Association of 
Industrial Relations Academics in Australia and New Zealand. Auckland, New Zealand, 
at "pp. 6=7 . 
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bourgeois existence, the accumulation of surplus value, capitals and profits and the 'trickle 


down! apportionment of that 'common loot' to the various branches of the citizenry. 


To now return more substantively to Chapman’s (1993) report on 
Australia’s unemployment/long-term unemployment to the impeccable Commonwealth 
Department of Employment, Education and Training (DEET), the basis of that report is the 
problematisation of the increase in the numbers of long-term unemployed in terms of a 
long-term unemployment/wage inflation relationship. Invoked by Wayne Swan in June 
1993 as a policy expert on the 'rachetting phenomenon’ of Australia’s 'LTU (long-term 
unemployed)’ and the ‘efficiency of the operation of the macro-economy' [p. 7]; consulted 
by the ALP Caucus Employment Task Force which conceded in October 1993 that ‘as 
Chapman says, there needs to be a significant shift in our policy approach if the numbers 
(of LTU) are to fall' [p. 7]; and acclaimed by Professor Judith Sloan, the Director of the 
National Institute of Labour Studies, Flinders university, who would "recommend the 
Bruce Chapman report entirely. It’s a splendid piece of work setting out precisely what the 
magnitude of the problem is, what are the charactersitics of the problem "4A Chapman 
(1993) would salivate, in the 'Bruce Chapman report' to DEET, the econocratic reflexes of 
his 'labour economics’ conditioning thus: 


"the long term unemployed lose contact with the world of paid work which 
means that they have less information about upcoming jobs, with the 
evidence suggesting strongly that contact with mainstream employment is a 
very important job search asset. It is rational for employers to use ‘signals’ 
as to the likely productivity of job applicants, with one of these negative 
signs being how long a person has been out of work....Being long term 
unemployed could suggest to an employer that these applicants are inferior 
to either the short term unemployed or those not formally part of the paid 
labour force. Labour market theory suggests that employers infer that those 
in the labour market with on-going unsuccessful search have demonstrated 
potential incapacities in some way in the past to prospective alternative 
employers. Thus the conclusion can easily be drawn that the group has 
been tested for employment potential and found to be wanting. And with 
very high levels of unemployment, long term unemployed job applicants 
may have considerable trouble in showing the truth or otherwise of the 
presumption because of their difficulty in securing an interview for a 
vacancy....it is reasonable to suggest that not being associated with 


44) Sloan, J. (1994) Keynote Address to the Jobs For the 90’s Seminar. Sponsored 


by South Australian Unemployed Groups in Action (SAUGA), the Youth Affairs Council of 
South Australia, South Australian Council of Social Services, the United Trades and 
Labour Council of South Australia, and the Social Justice Research Foundation. 23 
February 1994. Adelaide: SAUGA at p. 1. A most opportune moment to drum up some 
‘business', the seminar on unemployment and the unemployed also served as a venue for 
the almost obligatory book launch. 
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mainstream paid employment for a long period decreases individuals’ 
willingness and capacity to be a motivated and productive 
employee....those with high unemployment duration become increasingly 
less relevant to employers in the filling of vacancies and thus less effective 
as an alternative labour supply. It follows that there are potentially 
important implications for the efficient matching of applicants to new 
employment positions and, relatedly but more complex, with respect to 
the longer run trade-off between wage inflation and unemployment. These 
issues could have profound consequences for foregone output, 
government budgetary outlays and the effective operation of 
macroeconomic policy.... The implications for policy is serious. They suggest 
that over time higher levels of unemployment make it more difficult to lower 
the unemployment rate without experiencing wage inflationary pressures. 
This implies that if a significant proportion of unemployment is considered 
not to be relevant to the filling of job vacancies, when the economy 
recovers employers will be competing for workers from a relatively small 
pool. This can eventually result in high levels of wage inflation and increasing 
real unit labour costs, even at high unemployment rates....lf different 
approaches are not adopted the Australian economy is highly likely to 
experience sustained high levels of long term unemployment and thus 
undergo more adverse job mismatch and macroeconomic management 
difficulties....the extent and consequences of the existing levels of long 
term unemployment are such as to mean that even untried policies that are 
expensive to put in place are worthy of serious consideration....rapid 
economic growth will not have significant effects on long term unemployment 
in the short to medium term. Growth is a necessary but insufficient condition 
for correcting the problem....A variant of active intervention is that of the 
Job Compact suggested in the Report of the Committee on Employment 
Opportunities (the Green Paper of December 1993). It can be seen to be 
an example of what is known as a 'reciprocal obligations' approach, in which 
there would be a shared responsibility between the government and those 
with the highest unemployment duration for the respective offering and 
taking-up of employment....if very active intervention of the type suggested 
has real and long lasting consequences for the targeted group, the Job 
Compact is modest, even timid....Targeting of the program could begin 
with those unemployed for three years and above in 1994, moving 
progressively to those 18 months and more within three years, and 
eventually including all those unemployed for a year or more. If the last is 


achieved this could mean the elimination of long term unemployment." 45 

Hardly original in either his pseudo-scientific à peu près analysis or in his 
market-biased prescriptions for the beneficiaries of a 'reciprocal obligations approach’, 
Chapman’s (1993) Growth Plus draught for the beneficiaries of the New Deal 'down 
under' is no elixir vitae. His tonic is little more than the shrewd entrepreneurialism of a 
localised so-called ‘profession’ which is all too willing to ape mainstream developments in 
the asocial science of economics elsewhere, whilst providing, all the while, a pseudo- 
intellectual backcloth to the market-biased 'blue-print' for ‘Australia’ in the submission of 
the Business Council of Australia (BCA) to the Committee on Employment Opportunities 


(see APPENDIX II). So much is obvious in Chapman’s (1989) previously edited 


45. Chapman, Bi (1993) Long Term Unemployment in Australia: Causes, 


Consequences and Policy Responses. A Report Prepared for the Department of 
Employment, Education and Training. Canberra: Centre for Economic Policy Research, 
Research School of Social Sciences, Australian National University at pp. 5-6, 17-18, 
26 and 60-62. 
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Australian Economic Growth: Essays in Honour of Fred H. Gruen, with 


Fred, the object of that Festschrift, being a revered Professor of Economics at the 
Australian National University in Canberra (1972-86) who founded and is now a living 
talisman for Bob Greory’s and Bruce Chapman’s Centre for Economic Policy Research in 
the Research School of Social Sciences at the same university. This anthology of 
reconstructed bigotries by the self-acclaimed créme of this country’s economists shows, if 
anything, that for these extraordinary intellects to admit that the social science of 
economics is little more than an elaborate Boy’s Own fiction and that capitalism is not a 
theory but a concrete bundle of historically exploitative social relations, would undermine 
the career openings which their 'science' affords them, if not more crucially still, deprive 
these 'macho' scientists of the institutionalised prurience which the broad thrusts of 
penetrating macro/micro-models permit them. So epistemically congruent is the 
scientology of these impressionable neo-phlebotomists that they have all more or less 
simultaneously cognised the awesome truth that "the high correlation revealed between 
Australian and international growth behaviour implies strongly that a valid unravelling of 
the causes behind our various ebbs and flows cannot be found only in domestic 


idiosyncrasies." 46 


Australia, it should immediately be made known to each and every one of 
its inhabitants, and most especially, as that erudite Professor of the Australian Immigration 
Research Centre in Canberra, Professor Charles Price, would perhaps lament, to the 
majority pre-War white phratry which has had its 'Anglo-Celtic character’ 'severely 
diluted’ by post-War immigration (Borrie and Price, 1988: 1612), Australia is a part of the 
world, of the bourgeois world-economy, of the capitalist world-system. With weeks, 
months and years of painstaking and scholarly economic research finally bearing fruit in 
such a monumental realisation, the breathtakingly imaginative ramification of this gnosis, 


when filtered by the terminally 'horse and sparrows' (Galbraith, 1993) econometrics of 


46 | Chapman, B. (1989) "Introduction: in Chapman, Be (ed.) Australian Economic 


rowth: E s in Honour fa Er H. ruen. South Melbourne: The Macmillan 
Company of Australia Pty. Ltd. at p. 2. 
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Chapman and his world-respected cronies, is the irresistible meta-policy inference that 
"wise government must facilitate and anticipate change. "47 Tts corollary, as Arrighi (1994) 
has far more revealingly and panoptically discerned in the trajectory of such a neo- 
liberal/neo-classical pre-occupation with the allocative properties and functions of the 
‘market system’, is that: 

"In recent years, the most significant pressure to allocate authority 

upward has been the tendency to counter escalating systemic chaos 

with a process of world government formation....Already during the 

second Reagan administration, and against its original intentions, the 

IMF (International Monetary Fund) was empowered to act in the role 

of Ministry of Finance. Under the Bush administration, this role was 

strengthened and, more importantly, the UN Security Council was 

empowered to act in the role of Ministry of World Police. And under 


both administrations, the regular meetings of the Group of Seven made 
this body look more and more like a committee for managing the 


common affairs of the world bourgeoisie." 48 

If the world has 'changed', which it undeniably has; and if the world has 
been reconstituted as a more glacially deregulated, privatised, competitive and atomised 
global polity/community, which is, plausibly, another way of saying that 'transnational 
circulating capital’ (Overbeek and van der Pijl (1993: 15) holds sway in the affairs of the 
human species and that narcissism, rapacity, ruthlessness, adversarial cleverness and 
every other insanity of the constitutively abstracted me have become transnationalised, 
internationalised and borderless, then it is for the 'wise government’ to anticipate and 
facilitate all of these Pandoraistic excesses and to exalt in "a world full of self-interested, 
competing individuals....the cashed-up individual....widespread cynicism....(and) the 


unclad emperors." 49 


47, Chapman, B. (1989) ‘Introduction' in Chapman, B. (ed.) Australian Economic 
Growth: Essays in Honour of Fred H., Gruen. op. cit. at p. 2. See also 
Dunning, Ole LISTI Governments and Multinational Enterprises: From 


Confrontation to Co-operation? Discussion Papers in International Investment 
and Business Studies. Series B, Vol. IV (1991/92), No. 153. Reading: Department of 
Economics, University of Reading. 

48 | Arrighi (1994) The Long Twentieth Century: Money, Power and the 
Origins of our Times. Op. Cit. at p: 3. 

297 Cox, B: (1995) The 1995 Boyer Lectures. A- Truly Civil Society. Lecture 
1: Broadening the Views. Australian Broadcasting Corporation (ABC). Radio Natio- 


nal transcript available on the Internet at http://www.abc.net.au/rn/boyers/tboyer- 
TiS DEM at PP- 27 57 9 and Ii: 
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Committee on Employment Opportunities. Opportunities For Whom? 


Of all the institutionalised economists, the assorted ‘labour’ pundits and, 
more generally, the varieties of academics who have participated in the processes leading 
up to the finalisation of Restoring Full Employment (1993a, 1993b, 1993c) [the 
Green Paper] and Working Nation (1994a, 1994b) [the White Paper], probably none 
has displayed the audacity of Professor John Pitchford, a veteran Professor of Economics 
(1965- ) in the Faculty of Economics and Commerce at the Australian National University 
in Canberra.99 In an overture to the Secretary of the Department of the Prime Minister and 
Cabinet, Dr. Michael Keating, in the latter’s role as the then Chairperson of the Committee 
on Employment Opportunities, Professor Pitchford offered, by letter dated 7 June 1993, 
his valuable assistance with the production of the Commonwealth government’s Green 
and White Papers in the following terms: 

"Dear Michael....The experience of every recession since the early 
seventies strongly suggests that the natural rate (of unemployment) is 
not rigid, reacting to real wage and unemployment benefit levels. 
Therefore, I am seeking financial assistance towards this project so that I 
can be free of my teaching commitments in the Faculties for a two year 
period from the end of 1993. In doing this, I have the support of 
Professor Gregory (Head, Economics, RSS) (sic.) and Professor Long 


(Head, Economics, Faculties) (sic.). The Funds would be administered 
through the Centre for Economic Policy Research, Research School of 


Social Sciences, Australian National University." 51 
With yet another aperture to the learned cosmos of the 'donkey loaded with 
books', and the more insightfully so in the instance of Professor John Pitchford given that 
the Australian National University (ANU) in Canberra is reputedly the 'best' university in 
this country, it is certainly a worthwhile exercise to estimate what the bare cost of 


Professor Pitchford’s 'contribution' to the unemployed and to the unemployment problem 


50. As already explained in Chapter 1 of this thesis, the author of this work 


examined a considerable number of the submissions which were made to the Prime 
Minister’s Committee on Employment Opportunities, in the lead up to Restoring 
Full Employment (1993a, 1993b, 1993c) [the government’s Green Paper] and Working 
Nation (1994a, 1994b) [the government's White Paper]. 


51, Correspondence of Professor John D. Pitchford, Professor of Economics, Faculty of 


Economics and Commerce, Australian National University, Canberra, to Dr. Michael 
Keating, Secretary, Department of the Prime Minister and Cabinet. 7 June 1993, at p. 
1. On file at the Records Management Unit, Department of the Prime Minister and 
Cabinet in Canberra. 
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'down under' could have been. Assuming that Herr Professor might have done what so 
many academics do with impunity, which is to indiscriminately use their departments’ 
telephones, facsimile machines, mail and courier services as well as their office staff in 
furthering the latest Great Work, then no monetary allocations would have needed to be 
made to Professor Pitchford on that score. Assuming further that this economics professor 
would have availed himself of the services of two research assistants, a couple of 'bright' 
post-graduate students, and that unlike some of the less scrupulous academics at the ANU 
and elsewhere, chose not to invoke these students as supremely privileged acolytes who, 
in due season, would be 'paid' with the currency of glowing personal recommendations 
and/or referees’ reports. Indeed, infected by the known magnanimity of research 
academics, the work of these ‘student assistants’, no matter how substantively it is, could, 
in keeping with the respected intellectual tradition of jealously protecting future promotions 
on the basis of having authored this or that piece of academic verbiage, be accorded a 
discrete reference in a footnote, much like a telling lump of dirt under one corner of an 
otherwise well-swept carpet. Suppose, then, that these two apprentices would have 
received an annual salary of, say, $25,000 each as Junior Research Fellows. Assume, 
further still, that Pitchford would have been paid an annual professorial stipend of, say, 
$80,000 so as to be 'free' of the horrendous shackles of his 'teaching commitments’, 
burdens which quite literally thousands of university students would, in like manner, be 
very quickly relieved of no sooner that all of these immense intellects are hired at the same 
wages as some ‘mere’ process worker in a chicken plant and with no 'frequent-flyer- 
points’ excursions. It need hardly be said here that the insufferable din of 'scholars' and 
other peddlers of gnosis in this particular 'market', with its living curriculum of 
‘acquisitive success’ (Einstein, 1949: 8), would be immeasurably reduced. Finally, 
include also the trifling sum of $20,000 which may well have been provided to Pitchford's 
‘project team’ for its travelling and related expenses. All of the foregoing being contracted 
as stated, it would then have been reasonable, indeed legitimate, to expect that at the end of 
Pitchford’s 'unemployment' research period, the total disbursement of some $280,000 


would have borne fruit in a quite illuminating Pitchfordian Report/Submission. Most 
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assuredly, Herr Professor Pitchford would be simultaneously possessed of a more 
marketable Meus Curriculum Vitae. Self-evidently also, this particular scenario must 
remain ‘academic’ since, lacking the funds to indulge Professor Pitchford’s mooted 
perscrutations, Michael Keating would write back to him on 28 July 1993 thus: 

"Dear John....This department has no program resources which could 


be used to fund such a large-scale research of the type you propose. 
The only possible source of funds I can suggest would be the 


Australian Research Council grants process." 

The point that ought to be made, notwithstanding, and this discloses yet 
another facet of the class struggle 'from above' 'down under’, is that with the rate of 
unemployment benefits for most unencumbered local recipients being approximately $150 
per week,»2 a conservative estimate given the ‘allowance rates' in Table 6.5 overleaf, 
Professor Pitchford’s research extravaganza of $280,000 would equate to some 1,866 
weeks or about 35 years of benefits for one such recipient. If Australians are, on average, 
unemployed for a duration of approximately 57 weeks (see Table 6.3 again), then the 
$280,000 would equate to about 32 persons in this category receiving the $150 per week 
benefit each for a period of just over one year. If Australia’s 15 to 19 year olds are 
unemployed for a period of 27 weeks (Table 6.3) and assuming that they would, also on 
average, be eligible for unemployment benefits at the rate of $150 per week each (cf. Table 
6.5), then some 69 of these latter could be so provisioned out of the $280,000 for those 
27 weeks. Further, given a median weekly rental outlay of $119 per week for the whole of 
Australia (ABS Catalogue No. 4138.0, 1994: 19), that same imputed $280,000, in 1994 
dollars, would therefore translate into 2,352.9 weeks or 35.2 years of rental 


accommodation for one such household; some 6 months rental for about 90 households; 


52, Correspondence of Dr. Michael Keating, Secretary, Department of the Prime 
Minister and Cabinet to Professor John D. Pitchford, Professor of Economics, Faculty 
of Econo-mics and Commerce, Australian National University, Canberra. 28 July 1993, 
at p. 1. On file at the Records Management Unit, Department of the Prime Minister and 
Cabinet in Canberra. 


53. This estimate was provided by a staff member of the Commonwealth Employment 
Service (CES) in Armidale and has to be 'read' against the data in Table 6.5 on the 
next page. 


TABLE 6.5: SELECTED SOCIAL SECURITY ALLOWANCES AND ASSISTANCE - 20 SEPTEMBER TO 31 DECEMBER 1995 


Job Search Allowance, Newstart Allowance, Widow Allowance, 


Sickness Allowance and Special Benefit* 


Single Person With No Children 
18-20 years living at home 

18-20 years living away from home 
21 years or over 

60 years or over (after 6 months) 


Single Person, Any Age With Children 


Couples 
Both partners over 21 or with children (each) 
Either partner under 21 without children (each) 
for partner aged 21 or over 
for partner aged 18 to 20 
for partner under 18 


Couple with no children 

Couple with 1 or 2 children 

Couple with 3 or more children 

Couple, illness separated, no children (each) 
Couple, temporarily separated, no children (each) 
ingle person with no children 


Single with 1 or 2 children 
Single with 3 children or more 


Cee 
161.80** 
245.60** 


310.50 
335.90 


335.90 


280.20 


280.20 
245.60** 
22210055 


Maximum rent assistance 


payable 


($pf.) 


68.20 
79.40 
90.60 
72.40 
68.20 
72.40 
79.40 
90.60 


Notes: $pf. is the amount indicated per fortnight. * This benefit is a discretionar 

Job Search or Newstart allowance. ** These rates apply to DSP unde 
Disability Supplement of $69.50 is also paid. 
Source: Department of Social Security (1995) 


Pharmaceutical Allowance 


A $5.20 pf. ($2.60 pf. each for couples) allowance 
is paid to: 


pensioners (except those living overseas or 
receiving the allowance from DVA) 
Sickness benefits recipients 
Other beneficiaries over 60 years old and 
continuously receiving payment for 6 months 
or more (except Partner Allowees) 
JSA/NSA/YTA customers during short 
ana of incapacity 

A during all periods of incapacity 


Rental Assistance 


($pf.) 


107.80 
129.40 
129.40 
64.40 
64.40 
64.40 
86.00 
86.00 


Threshold, before reduced 
amount operable 


y payment for people in financial hardship and cannot exceed the 
r 21 who claimed benefits on or after 12 November 1991. A Youth 


Minimum Rent paid to obtain 
maximum assistance 


($pf.) 


198.73 
239.27 
250.20 
160.93 
155.33 
160.93 
191.87 
206.80 


G8E 
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12 months rent for approximately 45 such households; and 2 years rent for some 22. Still 
further, if a frugal family spends, say, $100 for its weekly shopping, then an equivalent 

dollar amount of the Pitchfordian concern for the so-called underprivileged in this country 
would equate to providing that one family with its groceries for 53.8 years; provision 
some 107 comparable families with 6 months of shopping each; about 53 such families 


with 12 months worth; and 26 families with some 2 years of groceries. 


True, in a class divided society such as Australia’s, with its embedded 
indifferences, its acquisitive competitiveness and its pervasive inequalities, it would be 
mischievous to selectively focus upon just this or that individual social vulture who, like 
Professor John Pitchford, is more or less adept at swooping down upon the carcasses of 
neo-modernity, upon the systemically upcasted carnage of a localised/globalised logic of 
capitalist exploitation and domination. It must be candidly admitted, therefore, that there 
thrives in all bourgeois formations, by their very constitutions, whole hosts of social 
parasites, hyenas and canker-worms, many of whom ply their respective 'professions' 
with far more demonstrable success and panache than does Herr Professor Pitchford. 
Professor Julian Disney, for example, is a local welfare activist who has done exceedingly 
well out of the local ‘poverty business' when compared to the drab multitudes that he has 
selflessly devoted himself to. A believer in 'imaginative pragmatism’ (Disney, 1993: 16) 
who commands an annual salary package approaching $100,000, this Professor of Public 
Law at the Centre for International and Public Law at the Australian National University in 
Canberra has been, among some of his previous 'social justice’ incarnations, a President 
of the Australian Council of Social Service (ACOSS) from 1985 to 1989 and the Co- 
ordinator of the Welfare Rights Centre of New South Wales from 1984 to 1990. An 
antipodean lodestar for any welfare entrepreneur aspiring to become a Canberra elite, it 
would probably not strike Herr Professor Disney as being all that ironical that as the gulf 
between the haves and the haves-not in Australia has widened, he is in fact materially 
better off than when the 'poverty gap' was narrower. If the 'business' of squalor in this 


part of the world was managed according to the same 'runs-on-the-board' rigour which 
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some of the more ruthless global enterprises expect of their employees, assuredly then, no 
champion of the local profanum vulgus, no matter how erudite, would be savouring a 
nuanced Cabernet Sauvignon with sensitive oak handling whilst the indigent flounder in 
even more wretched conditions and the destitute seek their solace in glue-sniffing. Much 
less would such policy activists be afforded the luxury of a harmless enough sinecure in 
this country’s national capital as one of its elites. With the fate of career Samaritans like 
Disney being more concretely linked to that of their flock, these tutelary saints would pay 
greater attention to their own conceits and be more careful not to give voice to such 
mobilising principles of resignation as when Professor Disney ordained in his 
fundamentally anglomorphic prose that: 


"When properly understood, economic and social development are largely 
complementary in that effective pursuit of one will commonly have a beneficial 
effect on the other. Economic development, for example, is essential to 
produce the financial resources and jobs which are necessary to maintain and 
enhance social development. On the other hand, social development is 
essential to provide the human resources, infrastructure and community 
cohesion which are necessary to achieve genuine and sustained economic 
development. This relationship may be only a marriage of convenience but it 
is indissoluble and might as well be made as harmonious as 
possible....Economic analysis and policy-making in recent times has too often 
ignored Australia’s geographic and demographic uniqueness. We have a 
relatively small population and are very far distant from almost every other 
affluent country. We are also a very long way from almost all of the countries 
with whose economic and social cultures we are most familiar. These are 
formidable disadvantages in a business world where economies of scale and 
proximity, and a degree of cultural affinity, frequently remain of crucial 
importance....We need to achieve a quantum leap in the level of engagement 
with Asia rather than continue a merely incremental approach. An explicit and 
comprehensive commitment to this goal should be our highest national 
priority for at least the remainder of the decade. This should involve not only 
governments and businesses but almost all parts of the community. It will 
require substantial funds, but even more importantly, an unremitting 
emphasis in the allocation of time and energy by people and organisations 
throughout Australia. All arms of government should be required to develop 
programs for engagement with Asia. The task, of course, is long term but 


further delay will severely delay our prospects of success." 54 
Certainly, the pool of the growing dispossessed, disempowered and 
disenfranchised present opportunities not only for the resourceful individual but, as well, 
for the able 'interest group'. When the Australian Medical Association Limited (AMA) 
submitted its inviolate concerns about Australia’s unemployed, to both the Caucus 


Unemployment Task Force and the Committee on Employment Opportunities, it relied on 


54, Disney, J. (1993) Some Priorities for National Development. A Paper 


prepared for the Conference on Social Justice, organised by the ACT (Australian 
Capital, mMmerritory) Council of Social Service, Canberra. 2 April 1993. ‘Canberra: 
Centre for International and Public Law, The Australian National University at pp. 2 
and 4. 
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the resolutions of its 1992 National Conference where these healers of 'the nation’ had 
recommended the establishment of a National Task Force. Crucial to the role of this Task 
Force would be: 


"The development of a kit for people recently unemployed, identifying: 


. The importance of the role of the general practitioner in 
managing the acute and chronic effects of unemployment; 

. The risks their unemployment presents to their health, their 
social and family environment; 

. Information about support agencies and organisations; and 

. Basic information on life skills and financial planning, the 
focus being on the importance of the family general 
practitioner in helping them cope with unemploy- 


ment." {my emphases} 55 

A tearing asunder of the 'modern' cash/work nexus; an economic; a 
political; a cultural as well as a social disaster, unemployment, as the 'family general 
practitioner’ sets out to assist the unemployed 'cope with unemployment’, is apparently 
also a medical condition. As such, unemployment is to prove itself a bonanza for the 
medial profession as the freshly and, therefore, still relatively 'cashed' unemployed are to 
be provided with the AMA’s kit, which will point them in the direction of medical ‘help’. 
If the state can also be convinced to make it a strict requirement that the receipt of 
unemployment benefits is predicated upon the recipients regularly consulting their 'family 
general practitioner’, then, that would be all the better. Unemployment, it would appear 
after all, is not a systemic reality which is epiphenomenal to the grim phenomena of 
capitalist exploitation, of bourgeois domination and of the logic, cycles and crises of such 
modes of estranged being. Unemployment is a condition, a morbific state, of itself, in 
itself, and the unemployed are not only to be 'fixed', managed, allocated, relocated, 
polemicised about and invoked by the petit-bourgeois intellectual as a means of procuring 
a livelihood, they are, moreover, to be 'cured’. Opening up new vistas for the ‘family 
general practitioner’, the unemployed 'reject' is to be prescribed whatever pellets, potions 
and tinctures happen to be en vogue, most especially those non-generic concoctions which 


will find the credentialised prescriber being rewarded by the Pavlovian pharmaceutical 


55, Australian Medical Association Limited (AMA) (1993) Submission to the Caucus 
Unemployment Task Force. 3 August 1993. Canberra: AMA. The quote from the text of the 
thesis is taken from the attachment to the AMA’s (1993) submission, 1992 National 


Conference Resolutions on Health Effects of Unemployment, at p. 1. 
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corporation with that genuine leather case, that relaxing week-end for two in some ‘jet- 


away’ tropical Olympus or that health-inducing set of golf clubs. 


Another exemplary document which privileges the antipodeanised relations 
of power and exploitation of the capitalist world-system, the submission of the Reserve 
Bank of Australia (1993) to the Green Paper processes of the Committee on Employment 
Opportunities is, admittedly, not so much actuated by a search for opportunities by the 
Bank, on its own behalf, for the Reserve Bank is safely entrenched by virtue of section 51 
of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act. Rather, the Reserve Bank of 
Australia aspires after the good of ‘Australia’, of ‘Australia’s growth performance relative 
to other countries’, of its 'social cohesion’ and of ‘internationally mobile capital’ [pp. 1, 
13, 26-27]. Relying inter alia upon the value-disentangled research of Access 
Economics, a local Right-Wing ‘think tank’; of that of the Economic Planning Advisory 
Council (EPAC), one of this country’s post-corporatist/neo-Fascist haunts for 
econophiles; of the pro-market Industry Commission; of the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD), a bastion of neo-liberalism; of the economic 
rationalising scientism of the Commonwealth Treasury; and of economorphs like 
Professor Robert (Bob) Gregory and Dr. Bruce Chapman from the Australian National 
University in Canberra, the Reserve Bank’s (1993) submission to the Committee on 
Employment Opportunities simply reaffirms the acclimatised components of a post-statal 
employment and unemployment discourse 'down under’. Unemployment, the reader is to 
be yet again reminded, is 'the most serious economic problem facing Australia’ [Reserve 
Bank of Australia, 1993: 1]. Reiterated also is the econo-scientific veritas that there are 
two, and quintessentially two, types of unemployment, viz. cyclical unemployment, 
which is driven by the motor of business-cycle fluctuations, and a structural or natural rate 
of unemployment, which persists even after 'the economy' has somehow recuperated 
from its 'frictions' and experienced a cyclical recovery. Where increases in unemployment 
become an enduring feature of the now ailing and now recuperating economy, there is 


manifested a well known social scientific condition, which is 'the phenomenon of 
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hysteresis’ [p. 6]. The submission of the Liberal South Australian government, conveyed 
by Michael Schilling, the Chief Executive of that State’s Department of the Premier and 
Cabinet, spoke to the provincialised existence of this 'condition' as follows: 


"Primarily as a result of industry and enterprise restructuring there is a 
growing ‘structural’ component in the unemployment pool, indicated 
by a rising average duration of unemployment and the rising proportion 
of the long term unemployed. The problem is relatively greater in 
South Australia than elsewhere because of the rigidities to adjustment 
inherent in the South Australian economy as a result of its peculiarly 
concentrated industrial base. Persons displaced by this process of 
rationalisation are largely youth and blue-collar semi-skilled older aged 
workers, and are the result of a shifting pattern of employment demand 
away from low skill, full-time manufacturing and construction sector 
jobs, towards higher skill manufacturing jobs and low and high skill 
jobs in the part-time intensive Services Sector. While the growing pool 
of unemployed is not peculiar to South Australia, the problem in this 
state is particularly intense. Measures indicating the severity of 
unemployment - the incidence and duration of long-term 
unemployment - are here used to demonstrate the greater level of 
market maladjustment being experienced by South Australia compared 


to the national average." 56 

Of course too, this country’s unemployment 'problem' and trend rate are 
now known not to be unique to it, reflecting as these do 'a similar trend increase in 
unemployment rates across most OECD countries since the late 1960s' [p. 2]. Well 
rehearsed also is the predictable solution to so-called cyclical unemployment, if not to the 
disequilibria of every factor market, of every constraint which militate against the 
appropriate ‘factor movement’ in response to 'demand and supply signals'. According to 
the Evangelium Vitae of a post-Keynesian neo-classical comparative/competitive 
marginalist phenomenology, this solution, to express it in a post-scientific prose, is quite 
simply that 'if one feeds the horse enough oats, some will pass through to the road to the 
sparrows' (Galbraith, 1993: 108). It follows from such an a priori gnosis, whether 
articulated by a Boy’s Own econometric 'thrust' or, on the face of it, by the bucolic 
pellucidity of Galbraith’s (1993) metaphor, that the 'capacity gap' between Australia’s 
actual and real Gross Domestic Product (GDP), a symptom of which is unemployment, 


must be closed and, obviously, to do so requires a ‘substantial and sustained pick-up in 


56 gouth Australian Government Responses to the Commonwealth Discussion 


Paper Restoring Full Employment. (1994) Adelaide: Department of the Premier and 
Cabinet, at pp. 4-5. 
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business investment’ [ p. 9]. Secondly, ‘Australia’, ‘Australians’ and ‘the nation’ must all 
become that much more thrifty, so that, as Treasurer Willis announced in the 
government’s Budget related Saving For Our Future (1995), there will be a "pool of 
patient capital available for funding long term productive investment. "57 Tn tandem, there 
must be ‘continued growth in exports to continue the structural adjustment in the external 
accounts’ (Reserve Bank 1993: 9). Thirdly, and even more pointedly related to the 
sparrows on the road of Australian capitalism, ‘labour’ must exercise a continued ‘restraint 
in wage claims that has characterised the past decade' [p. 9]. As far as those factors related 
to so-called structural unemployment are concerned, the Reserve Bank of Australia (1993) 
has identified their containment, redress and ultimate removal in the following manner: 


"Australia must present an attractive business environment so that 
internationally mobile capital can be located here and combined with 
other factors with which Australia is well-endowed - labour, land, 
resources and energy - to create wealth. Even within the non-traded 
sector - which employs the bulk of the workforce - the overall policy 
regime needs to encourage Australians with flair and talent to take 
risks, accumulate capital and employ people, and to operate with high 
levels of productivity so that high wages can be sustained. This means 
minimising regulatory and other impediments to expanding and hiring, 
maintaining the competitive business tax regime that has been 
progressively established over recent years, and continuing the thrust 
towards competitive product markets. It means thinking twice about 
well-meaning but costly measures designed to improve further 
conditions for existing workers - in terms of training expenditure, 
severance payments and other ‘entitlements’ - is these add the cost of 
employing more Sstaff....It is also crucial, as argued earlier, that the 
wage-setting system maintain and atmosphere of overall cost restraint, 
to help avoid any need for macroeconomic policies to restrain growth 
before unemployment has been reduced significantly. Welfare 
arrangements are part of the labour market structure as well, and 
benefits need to be configured in ways that keep workers in touch with 
the labour market, rather than encouraging long-term dependency. The 
progressive shift in recent years towards more ‘active’ labour market 


policies appears to be a step in the right direction." 58 
It is a sobering exercise indeed to juxtapose the policy prescriptions of the 
Reserve Bank of Australia, whose statutory duty it is to promote the ‘greatest advantage of 


the people of Australia....full employment....(and) the economic and welfare of the people 


57 Willis, R. (1995) Saving For Qur Future. op. cit. at p. 20. 


58, Reserve Bank of Australia (1993) Towards Full Employment: Submission to 


the Committee on Employment Opportunities. Occasional Paper No. 12. Sydney: 
Reserve Bank of Australia at pp. 26-27. 
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of Australia' [sub-section 10 (2), Reserve Bank Act (Cth.) (1959)], with those of the 
Australian Chamber of Commerce and Industry’s (ACCI) (1993), whose corporate 


mission is to further the 'bottom line’ of its 'commerce and industry’ members. 


The ACCI’s (1993) undeviating "if it’s bad for business, then it’s bad for 
the country")? theosophy, graphically depicted in Figures 6.1 and 6.2 on the next page, is 
nothing more than a somewhat less fettered exposition of the Reserve Bank’s (1993) own 
‘horse and sparrows’ welfarism. Nothing, it seems, could be more glaring, even to the 
mere lay citoyen, than the positive correlations in Figure 6.1 which demonstrate that 
unemployment and private investment are 'variables' with 'virtually mirror images' [p. 
9.]. Self-evidently, when business invests in 'the nation’, there is gainful employment for 
one and all and, verily, its roads are all paved with oats. When capital is either 
encumbered, withdrawn or is compelled to take flight, there is, invariantly also, 
widespread unemployment and great calamities are visited upon 'the community’. In like 
manner, Figure 6.2 starkly depicts the 'exchange relationships in the economy’ [p. 9]. 
Given its unequivocal and graphic proof, what reasonable person could possibly doubt 
that 'public sector spending has a depressing effect on the private sector’ [p. 8]? To be 
sure, only the most unballasted could fail to grasp the irrefutable fact that as the public 
sector contracts and its assorted budgetary allocations are reduced, then by more or less 
the same proportion, the private sector expands and there is a progressive augmentation in 
private sector spending. Obviously, as private investment increases, entire cathedrals of 
industry progressively insinuate themselves right across the length and breadth of the 
Southern Land. Employment correspondingly also grows by leaps and bounds, and so 
much so that the problem of unemployment all but evaporates. Ordinarily intractable 
‘bottle necks' in the local polity/community, such as the over-representation of Australians 


from a non-English speaking background (NESB) amongst the ranks of the unemployed, 


a Sourced from 'The Economic Consequences of the Budget' which is appended to 
Australian Chamber of Commerce and Industry (ACCI) (1993) Submision to Government 


Taskforce on Employment Opportunities. Canberra: ACCI at p. 7. 
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FIGURE 6.1: CORRELATING HORSES AND SPARROWS - VERSION I 
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FIGURE 6.2: CORRELATING HORSES AND SPARROWS - VERSION II 
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the long-term unemployed (LTU) and the very long-term unemployed (VLTU), will 
achieve a most happy dénouement.©9 All of these being decidedly so, the policies to 


reduce unemployment and improve the health of 'the nation’ therefore necessitate: 


", reductions of taxes and charges on business - the need is to remove 
the tax disincentives from operating a business rather than the intro- 
duction of tax incentives; 


. adjustment of depreciation allowances to encourage investment by 
permitting a more rapid depreciation of assets to conform more 
closely to the effective life of various forms of capital equipment; 


. determination of wage increases at the workplace alone and only in 
exchange for improvements in productivity; 


. introduction of labour market reforms which enable businesses to 
adjust to new circumstances - the continual inability to shed outdated 
award restrictions and to introduce new forms of workplace rela- 
tions makes it excessively difficult for firms to adapt to the changing 
nature of external economic events; 


. further advance of the micro-economic reform agenda in ways 
which permit a reduction in the costs of operating a business - most 
such change is in the environment external to the firm and often 
requires the removal of arbitrary impediments to the most efficient 
utilisation of resources; 


. reduction of the level of public sector spending, and re-deployment 
of public sector spending programmes to capital works rather than to 
current expenditure; 


. reductions in the cost of government and in business costs of com- 
plying with government regulations; 


. a more efficient utilisation of the Unemployment Benefit in ways 
which do not discourage the unemployed from taking productive 


Oy, According to Neil Edwards, the First Assistant Secretary in the Office of 
Multicultural Affairs (OMA): "NESB (non-English speaking Background) make up a 
disproportionate number of unemployed Australians. For example, in June 1993, the 
unemployment rate for persons of NESB (14.8 per cent) was 4.8 per cent higher than 
those born in Australia. However, for some NESB groups, the unemployment rates are 
alarmingly high, for example the Middle East (25.5 per cent), Lebanon (29.5 per 
cent), Viet Nam (27.3 per cent). The level of NESB youth is also high at between 3.7 
and 11.7 per cent higher than the Australian born. The unemployment rate for women of 
NESB (15 per cent) is about 6 per cent higher than their Australian born 
counterparts. The level of Long Term Unemployed (LTU) and Very Long Term Unemployed 
(VLTU), amongst NESB Australians is also disproportionately high. Statistics in May 
1993 show that 33 per cent of the LTU are from a NESB. Similarly, 33 per cent of the 
VLTU are from a NESB. Given that NESB Australians represent only 15 per cent of the 
labour force and 19 per cent of the total number of unemployed, these figures are 


cause for concern." See Edwards, N. (1993) Un/Employment Issues: The NESB 
Perspective Input to the Task Force on Employment Opportunities. 


Submission to the Committee on Employment Opportunities. 26 October 1993. Canberra: 
Department of the Prime Minister and Cabinet at p. 1. In the submission of the 
Textile Clothing and Footwear Council of Australia Ltd. to the Committee on 


Employment Opportunities, its President, Tim Todhunter, also remarked that: "I 
attended a CEDA Focus Group in Melbourne last Friday and was encouraged by Professor 
Jan Carter to put in some comments....Professor Carter referred to the recent 


realisation that those in the 45 to 60 age bracket with limited English language and 
limited skills, who have been made redundant, have extreme difficulty in gaining any 
chance for re-employment. Therefore these people are considered amongst the most 
disadvantaged in the long term unemployed queues. As President of the Textile 
Clothing and Footwear Council of Australia, I must endorse these remarks from 
personal and industry experience." See correspondence of Tim Todhunter, President of 
the Textile Clothing and Footwear Council of Australia to the Committee on Employment 
Opportunities, 17 February 1994. On file in the Records Management Unit, Department 
of the Prime Minister and Cabinet in Canberra, at pp. 1-2. 
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work and in ways which encourage the unemployed to find work." 61 
Rather more than less seamlessly, it could be appended to these private 
sector 'public policies’ so much of the penultimate as well as the concluding paragraph of 
the pragmatic 'safety net’ submission of the Commonwealth Department of Industrial 
Relations (1993) to the Committee on Employment Opportunities, where that department 
would finally maintain that: 


"evidence from a number of econometric studies suggests that the Accord 
has served to moderate growth in both nominal and real wages since 
1983, and that this contributed to the rapid employment growth in the 
period from 1983 to 1989. Continued responsible aggregate unit labour 
cost outcomes will be essential in underpinning low inflation and 
sustainable economic and employment growth, especially as the pace of 
recovery picks up and wage pressures emerge in some key areas of the 
economy. In the Department’s view, the co-operative relationship 
between the Government and the union movement, and the commitments 
regarding employment growth and inflation in Accord VII, will be 
important factors in achieving such outcomes. Radical changes to the 
wages system, such as reducing the scope of the award safety net, could 
very well jeopardise this co-operative approach and lead to lower, rather 
than higher, employment growth. For these reasons, the Department 
considers that it is essential to maintain effective safety net arrangements 


through the award system." 62 
Commended by Michael Keating of the Department of the Prime Minister 
and Cabinet as a "very valuable....comprehensive and high quality document",©3 the 
protracted submission of the Department of Industrial Relations (DIR) is a pro-systemic 
recipe which, to quote from its covering letter, scripted by Peter Gore, the Secretary of 
that department, is paramountly actuated by the DIR’s ambitions for its "achievements in 


flexibility in the workplace" and in "industrial relations initiatives to improve labour market 


6l. australian Chamber of Commerce and Industry (ACCI) (1993) Submission to 
Government Taskforce on Employment Opportunities. op. cit. at p. 1. 
62. Department of Industrial Relations (DIR) (1993) Submission to the Committee 


on Employment Opportunities. 23 September 1993. Canberra: DIR at p. 116. In 
Accord VIII (1995-1999) ‘Sustaining Growth, Low Inflation and Fairness', this most 
recent government/union compact "consolidates and builds on the approach set in place 
under Accord VII and will provide continuity, certainty and the impetus for co- 
operative industrial relations and workplace reforms." See again the Accord VIII 
Agreement 1995-199 in APPENDIX II of this thesis. 


SE Correspondence of Dr. Michael Keating, Secretary of the Department of the Prime 
Minister and Cabinet to Peter Gore, Secretary of the Department of Industrial 
Relations. 15 November 1993. On file in the Records Management Unit, Department of 
the Prime Minister and Cabinet in Canberra. 
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flexibility. "64 And, keeping in mind the previous remarks of both Bryan (1995) and 
Panitch (1994) about the coercive 'en-nationing' of the logic of capitalist international 
competitiveness, the DIR’s submission has a pivotal regard to: 


"movements in relative unit labour costs, adjusted for exchange rate 
movements, imply that Australia is now significantly more 
internationally competitive, in terms of labour costs, than in the early 
19790s....In the Department’s view, the Accord process has played an 
important role in facilitating a gradual decentralisation of wage 
bargaining, in order to boost productivity growth, while at the same 
time ensuring moderate and responsible wage outcomes at the 
aggregate level. It is essential that as the pace of economic growth 
accelerates, wages policy continue to be directed at ensuring outcomes 
consistent with sustainable employment growth and low inflation. The 
co-operative approach underlying the Accord, together with the 
commitments in Accord VII on employment growth and inflation, will 
be critical in ensuring that such outcomes are achieved and that the 
wages system contributes to the maximum sustainable employment 


growth over the medium term." 65 
Equally, the Minister for Social Security, Peter Baldwin, MP, would be 
applauded on 12 January 1994 by Dr. Meredith Edwards, herself a commerce graduate 
like Michael Keating and who was, at one time, the Head of the Taskforce on Employment 
Opportunities for the Committee on Employment Opportunities in the Department of the 
Prime Minister and Cabinet. Delegated the function of responding to the personal 
submission of Minister Baldwin, which was dated 2 November 1993 and tantalisingly 


entitled Tackling Unemployment - Some New Directions, Edwards would inform 


the Honourable the Minister that: 


"Dr. Michael Keating has asked me to thank you for your thought- 
provoking paper on some new directions for tackling unemployment 
which you presented to the Committee on Employment Opportunities. 
You will find that the Committee on Employment Opportunities has 
made use of your ideas in a number of areas of their Discussion Paper, 
particularly on the need for more flexible responses by government 
agencies, and improved use of information technology to communicate 
options to job seekers. There is also some concordance with the 
underlying themes of your paper in the discussion of the CES, 
although in some specific areas the Committee has of course taken a 
different view. You will by now have received a copy of the 


64) Correspondence of Peter Gore, Secretary of the Department of Industrial Relations 


to Dr. Michael Keating, Secretary of the Department pf Secretary of the Department. 
23 September 1993. On file in the Records Management Unit, Department of the Prime 
Minister and Cabinet in Canberra. 

65, Department of Industrial Relations (1993) Submission to the Committee on 
Employment Opportunities. op. cit. at pp. 51-52. 
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Committee’s Discussion Paper, and I look forward to seeing further 
development of your ideas." 66 


Interestingly, those about whom the entire pageant of 'labour' experts; of 
bureaucrats; of exceptionally gifted academics like Professor Robert Gregory; of selfless 
social activists like Professor Julian Disney; of Taskforces; of Committees; and of the 
policy brouhaha which all had as their purported raison d’étre, the unemployed and the 
long-term unemployed, these latter would not be provided with a free copy of the 
Committee’s 'Discussion Paper’ each. Unlike Minister Baldwin and the various other 
social parasites, welfare entrepreneurs and antipodean elites who feasted at this particular 
Canberra banquet, if the unemployed wished for more than just a copy of the Committee’ s 
summary booklet, Restoring Full Employment: The Issues in Brief (1993a), 
which they could obtain from the Australian Government Publishing Service or 
Commonwealth Government Bookshops at no cost, they would then have had to pay 
$19.95 (included postage) for the privilege of discovering in greater detail what their 
betters had in store for the profanum vulgus ‘down under’. True, a trifling matter, a 
trifling sum indeed for anyone among this country’s elite 'class' or for any of its 
professional socialists or career radicals, and for whom such an amount would probably 
not even be sufficient to requisition a decent morcel of pink salmon, let alone an authentic 
Yves Saint Laurent accessory. Yet, this same purchase price of the Committee’s 
Discussion Paper equates, in 1995 dollars, to some 7.7 weeks of pharmaceutical 
allowances or subsidies for an unemployed person (see Table 6.5 again). For a category 
of Australians who have to survive on anything from $80.90 to $167.95 per week (Table 
6.5), the cost of an item such as the Committee’s historic Discussion Paper, assuming that 
about half of those same benefits are spent on board or rent, represents, again in 1995 


terms, some 25 to 50 per cent of their remaining weekly income. 


66 | Correspondence of Dr. Meredith Edwards, Head of the Taskforce on Employment 


Opportunities, Committee on Employment Opportunities, Department of the Prime 
Minister and Cabinet in Canberra to Peter Baldwin, MP, Minister for Social Security. 
12 January 1994. On file in the Records Management Unit, Department of the Prime 
Minister and Cabinet in Canberra. 
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Paradoxically, at a time when all the social scientific and policy ‘experts’ 
are in such splendid agreement that the persistence of unemployment, both here and 
abroad, is more structurally than cyclically actuated, the triumphant economics of 
individual self-interest of the great bulk of these savants would, self-evidently, enjoin the 
unemployed not to fritter away their meagre incomes on policy documents like the Green 
Paper in its entirety, but on subsisting from the one week to the next and, by the mere fact, 
on not fully participating in a national process which have these very same dispossessed, 
disempowered and disenfranchised Australians as its trumpeted focus. It would be a sheer 
waste of effort to try and convince the brilliant minds who constituted the Committee on 
Employment Opportunities and the similarly acute intellects that gravitate to costly local 
‘think tanks' like Economic Planning Advisory Commission (EPAC) and the Centre for 
Economic Policy Research at the Australian National University, both in Canberra, of the 
pedestrian wisdom of a mere plodder like Albert Einstein (1879-1955) when he wrote in 
the late 1940s that: 

"we Should be on guard not to overestimate science and scientific 


methods when it is a question of human problems; and we should not 
assume that experts are the only ones who have a right to express 


themselves on questions affecting the organization of society." 67 

Exiled from a bourgeois order where the exploitative role, function and 
social relation of 'wage-earner' and 'wage-earning' confer certain tangible benefits and 
identities, however circumscribed a manner, upon the liberal-democratic citoyen, the 
unemployed are, effectively, to be seen and not to be heard, as ultimately indeed, they are 
to be secreted away in the pores of this or that governmentally legitimated training and/or 
employment program and not be seen. Much like those essentially unfathomable Platonic 
forces, axioms and principles which constitute the motor of 'the market', of bourgeois 
liberal-democracies and of the capitalist world-system, the profanum vulgus are 


themselves to be made invisible (see Tables 6.6 through to 6.11 on the following pages). 


67 | Einstein, A. [1949] (1992) ‘Why Socialism?' in Monthly Review, VOL. 44, No. 1 
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TABLE 6.6: LABOUR MARKET PROGRAMS - PLACES 


July/94 Aug/94 Sep/94 Oct/94 Nov/94 Dec/94 Jan/95 Feb/95 Mar/95 Apr/95  May/95 Jun/95 TOTAL 


SKILLSHARE 14,185 14,596 10,725 14,233 9772 2,614 8970. 15,178 13,788 10;627 15,812 8,982 139,482 
JOBTRAIN 8,118 9,079 7,128 9,486 5,492 1,792 5238 12,032 9,072 6,420 9,416 7,246 90,519 
SIP 10,403 6,094 3,103 6,094 3,417 1,319 6,632 11,738 4,757 5,207 7,410 3,774 69,948 
JOBCLUBS 2,995 4,685 3,860 5,127 4,691 509 3,136 3,909 4,068 3,610 4,953 3,274 44,817 
JOBSKLLS 689 379 472 372 623 915 1,793 2,774 3,135 3,331 3,587 3,386 20,456 
OLMA 1,464 670 634 600 253 92 579 1239 494 232 272 149 6,678 
NEIS 159 351 398 648 398 653 397 178 393 509 587 1,243 5,914 
ATY 999 1,114 156 209 64 29 80 1,270 266 160 229 116 4,692 
Other 695 847 815 894 1,034 752 742 783 1,280 519 598 388 9,347 
TOTAL 51,252 51,342 39,163 50,510 36,908 14,619 38,727 63,262 51,415 40,697 59,994 46,998 544,887 


Notes: Those taking part in either of the first block of programs (shaded in) are all officially considered to be employed by the Commonwealth 
Employment Service (CES) (but see the description for MAS in Table 6.11 further on). From July 1995, no new placements have been 


approved for CAP. Other includes Contracted Placement, Post-Placement Support, Post-Placement Support for people with disabilities, 
and Work Experience for those with disabilities. 
Source: House of Representatives, Daily Hansard. Tuesday, 29 August 1995: 757 
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TABLE 6.7; LABOUR MARKET PROGRAMS - COST OF ASSISTANCE (1994/1995)t 


Gross Unit Cost JSAINSA Offsets Net Unit Cost 
$ $ $ 
JobStart 2,395 1271 1,124 
JobTrain i 1,863 1,087 776 
Special Intervention 2,479 1,383 1,096 
Job Clubs 669 0 669 
Mobility Assistance 1357 0 1,357 
Accredited Training for Youth 4,755 1,546 3,209 
LEAP 7,330 1,089 6,241 
NEIS 13,484 7,982 5,502 
Skillshare L212 753 459 
Jobskills 9,971 3,845 6,126 
OLMA 2,460 1,289 1,171 
TAP 6,150 0 6,150 
Other 1,518 0 1,518 


Notes: T Estimates for the first half of 1994-95 cannot be provided because some participants who entered their respective programs in the 
first half of 1994-95 are still in these programs and, therefore, final costs are not available. Other includes Contracted Placement, 


Post-Placement Support, Post-Placement Support for people with disabilities, and Work Experience for those with disabilities. 
Source: House of Representatives, Daily Hansard. Tuesday, 29August 1995: 758 
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TABLE 6.8: LABOUR MARKET PROGRAMS - SUBSIDISED EMPLOYMENT - AT 30 JUNE 1995 


Full Time Part Time Total 
JobStart 31,642 5,380 37,022 
LEAP l 9,386 - 9,386 
Jobskills 15,199 - 15,199 
National Training Wage 5,594 - 5,594 
Work Experience for people with disabilities 248 359 359 
New Work Opportunities 10,216 21 10,237 
Training for Aboriginals/Torres Strait Id’ers 2,306 45 2,351 
New Enterprise Incentive Scheme 5,265 : 5,265 
TOTAL 79,856 5,805 85,661 


Source: House of Representatives, Daily Hansard. Tuesday, 29August 1995: 759 
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TABLE 6.9: LABOUR MARKET PROGRAMS - OUTCOMES FOR 1994/95 


Programs 


Employment Programs 


JobStart 

National Training Wage 
New Work Opportunities 
LEAP 

JobSkills 

New Enterprise Incentive 
Scheme 


Total Employment Programs 


Training Programs 


JobTrain 

Special Intervention 
Accredited Training for Youth 
Skillshare 

Community Activity Program 
Job Clubs 

Mobility Assistance Scheme 
Training for Aboriginals 
OLMA 

Other 


Total Training Programs 


TOTAL PROGRAMS 


Commencements 
Budget Estimate 94/95 Actual Numbers 94/95 

(No.) (No.) 
189,700 95,212 
5,100 7,953 
11,700 10,868 
12,700 14,930 
12,600 20,456 
6,000 5,914 
237,800 155,333 
68,400 90,519 
45,600 69,948 
11,200 4,692 
128,100 139,482 
3,000 998 
58,200 44,817 
13,200 13,667 
7,597 9,406 
13,000 6,638 
6,500 9,347 
354,797 389,554 
592,597 544,887 


Expenditure 
Budget Estimate 94/95 Actual Expenditure 94/95 
($Millions) (Millions) 
458.924 217.565 
7.901 6.653 
74.789 89.101 
101.748 93.744 
175591 191.926 
91.338 80.729 
910.291 679.718 
161.089 169.908 
200.945 164.583 
59.926 25.881 
210.117 209.489 
1572 0.371 
36.323 30.647 
25.730 10.567 
44.830 44.857 
77.360 72,115 
31.596 50.300 
840.488 778.718 
1,750.779 1,458.436 


Notes: Other includes Contracted Placement, Post-Placement Support for people with disabilities, and Work Experience for those with 


disabilities. 


Source: House of Representatives, Daily Hansard. Tuesday, 29 August 1995: 760 
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TABLE 6.10; LABOUR MARKET PROGRAMS - PROVIDER CONTRACTS 


Program Contracts Signed in 1994/95 Contracted Placements in 1994/95 Contracts 
(No.) (No.) 

New Work Coporanites 637 16,046 

Landcare and Environment 175 13731 


Action age 


Skillshare(@ 437 143,000 
Skillshare(b) 402 73,000 
Other Labour Market Programs 

JobSkills 346 21,647 
Job Clubs 531 44,736 
Training for Aboriginals and Torres 226 3,068 
Strait Islanders Program 

New Enterprise Incentive Scheme 148 6,500 


Notes: (a) For the calendar year 1 January to 31 December 1994.; and (b) for first six months of 1995 - 1 January to 30 June. 


Source: House of Representatives, Daily Hansard. Tuesday, 29 August 1995: 762-63 
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TABLE 6.11: LABOUR MARKET PROGRAMS - GLOSSARY 


JOBSTART 


LEAP 


MAS 


NWO 


TAP 


NTW 


CAP 


Wage subsidies are available to employers who employ those who been registered with the Commonwealth Employment Service (CES), 
continuously for more than 18 months, or who are disadvantaged in some identifiable he CES pays the employer an on-the-job training 
fee for up to 39 weeks of full-time or part-time jobs. Job subsidies are available for most full-time, part-time and casual jobs offering 20 
hours per week or more. Employers who hire 50 Jobstart employees are provided with a case manager who will assist with all aspects of 
recruitment. Adult subsidy rates to employers are (i) $100.00 per week for the first 13 weeks (person unemployed for 0-12 months and at 
high risk, or unemployed for 12-18 months); (ii) $200.00 per week for first 13 weeks and $100.00 per week for the next 26 weeks (person 
unemployed for 18-36 months); (iii) $230.00 per week for first 13 weeks and $115.00 per week for the next 26 weeks (person unemployed 
for 36 months or more); and (iv) a bonus payment of $500.00 after 52 weeks of employing the same person. These subsidy rates were revised 
upwards, from 4 July 1994, consequent upon Working Nation (1994a, 1994b). 


The Landcare and Environment Action Program (LEAP) is an aoa training program for 26 weeks for those aged between 15 to 20 
years on environmental and heritage projects. Working Nation (1994b) provided for significant expansion of this program through the Job 
Compact and the Youth Training Initiative (YTI). 


The Mobility Assistance Scheme (MAS) can help job seekers meet their financial costs whilst either looking for work, or taking up work or 
training not available locally. 


The New Work Opportunities (NWO) program was announced in Working Nation (1994b). It provides employment for at least 6 
months for those in rural and remote areas of Australia. NWO starters must have been registered as unemployed for more than 18 
months and receiving the Job Search or Newstart allowance. 


The Training for Aboriginals and Torres Strait Islanders Program (TAP) is aimed at providing training and ee Elves opportunities for 
parudipants who must identify themselves as being of Aboriginal or Torres Strait Islander descent and be accepted as such by the Aborigi- 
nal or Torres Strait Islander community in which they live or have lived. Participants may combine different forms of assistance under 
TAP and other labour market programs. 


The National Training Wage Traineeship (NTW) is part of the major initiatives of Working Nation (1994a, 1994b), with those employed 
under the National Training Wage Award (NTWA) receiving training wages. Training subsidies will be provided to those employers who 
hire the long-term unemployed and other disadvantaged job seekers. 


The Community Activity Program (CAP) is a volunteer work program with the E ET being placed with community and non-profit 
organisations for 15 to 20 hours per week. Participants receive 15-20 hours per week of work related activity for 26 weeks while continuing 
to receive their DSS (Department of Social Security) allowance. The DSS pays a further $30.00 to CAP workers with the Commonwealth 
paying $10.00 per week to the CAP provider for 26 weeks. 


(cont'd) 
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TABLE 6.11: (cont’d) 


SKILLSHARE Provides training courses to assist long-term unemployed gain new work skills, including enterprise activities provided by the community. 
Includes typing of resumes, job application letters and vocational assistance. in 1994, there were 393 SkillShare projects in an Australia-wide 
network. 


JOBTRAIN JOBTRAIN provides structured to help the unemployed compete for jobs. Training may include clerical, retail, rural and hospitality courses. 


SIP The Special Intervention Program (SIP) is aimed at those whose second language is English, who have literacy /numeracy needs, outdated 
work skills and who have employment-related personal development needs. 


JOBCLUBS The purpose of JOBCLUBS is to improve a job seeker’s self-esteem and self-confidence, developing their job search techniques and increasing 
their job search efforts. 


JOBSKILLS A 26 week employment and training program for people over 21 who have been on the Jobsearch/Newstart allowance for more than 12 
months. 
OLMA The Office of Labour Market Adjustment program (OLMA) was designed to provide assistance to those individuals who have been 


retrenched through re either in industry, enterprises or regional areas, and from a specified period (eg, assistance is provided to 
those who have been retrenched from the motor vehicles or textile industries as of 1 February 1991 onwards). 


NEIS The New Enterprise Incentive Scheme (NEIS) is designed to assist those who plan to start a business venture. 
ATY The Accredited Training for Youth (ATY) propram is aimed at unemployed persons aged between 15 to 19 years to either find employment 
or obtain vocational education and training. Financial support and special help may be provided to eligible sole parents. 


Other Includes Contracted Placement, Post-Placement Support, Post-Placement Support for people with disabilities, and Work Experience for 
those with disabilities. 


Source: Commonwealth Employment Service (CES), Armidale; Department of Employment, Education and Training (1995, 1994; 82-121) 
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To return to Minister Baldwin’s (1993) 'thought-provoking paper’ which 
provides, according to this brilliant electrical engineering graduate and career politician 
from the safe Labor seat of Sydney, not only "some ideas about how we might tackle 
unemployment that have been germinating in my mind in recent months", moreover it 


illustrates a "paradigm shift. "68 In reality, Baldwin’s (1993) eighteen pages of Tackling 


Unemployment - Some New Directions is an impressionistic account of 


mainstream Organisation Development (OD), of Management as well as of 'market' 
precepts which the Honourable the Minister awkwardly marshalled so as the better to 
interpellate the unemployed ‘down under' as clients, as customers of the state; as demand 
or supply factors in particular markets or sub-markets; and as bureaucratic objects of statal 
scrutiny and experimentation for ‘appropriately scaled pilots’ such as the Department of 
Social Security’s Income Management Pilot (IMP) and its Electronic Benefits Transfer 
(EBT) pilot. Before turning to a consideration of the Commonwealth government’s Green 
Paper on employment/unemployment, Restoring Full Employment (1993a, 1993b, 
1993c), it is appropriate, finally, to put on exhibition some of those ideas and new 
directions which had been implanted in and issued from Minister Baldwin’s gravid 
imagination. As Baldwin (1993) postured: 


"A key feature of my approach is the 'empowerment' of those most closely involved 
with the problem - the unemployed themselves, and the front-line staff in departments 
like DSS, DEET, DHHLGCS and DITARD who work with them, potential employers 
and local communities on a day-to-day basis. This would also facilitate a better service 
for employers and would mesh more effectively with the mainstream economy.... This 
brings me to the notion of corporate ‘re-engineering’. This refers to an approach which 
shifts the focus of attention from the individual tasks performed by the various parts of 
a functional organisation to the broad work flows and results that the organisation as a 
whole is seeking to achieve. The key point is to get the whole organisation thinking 
about the results that the ‘customers’ ultimately value, and the processes required to 
attain those results, rather than the intermediate outcomes that each part of the structure 
is seeking to achieve. A number of large corporations are adopting this approach (e.g. 
IBM - See The Economist, October 23-29, 1993)....Information technology is the 
‘essential enabler’ (to use another piece of corporate re-engineering jargon) that allows 
this to take place. | envisage an ‘information platform' building on, but going far 
beyond, existing networks and data bases, that would increasingly see government 
having the role of an ‘information intermediary’. The information platform would facilitate 
the exploration of and selection of the sort of options mentioned 
above....Unemployment - particularly long-term unemployment - has, in Australia as in 
many other countries, proven intractable....we are left with the uncomfortable conclusion 
that no practically attainable rate of economic growth will be sufficient, on its own, to 
make other than slow progress on reducing the numbers of long-term unemployed. 
Working out ways to resolve the dilemma is, of course, the key remit of the White Paper 


68 | Baldwin, Pr (1993) Tackling Unemployment - Some New Directions. 


Submission to the Committee on Employment Opportunities. 2 November 1993. Minister 
for Social Security, Parliament House, Canberra, at pages 2 and 16. 
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Committee....Clients receiving income support could have available a variety of options 
as to the form in which they take their income support entitlements, and the uses to 
which they put it. More generally, clients should have available far more choice in the 
selection of types of assistance across the board, including training. They should be 
able to signal such choices through efficient market mechanisms made available by new 
information technologies....At any given point in time, there should be a number of 
sites throughout the country where major policy and program innovations are being 
tested. The development and testing of such innovations should be a continuous, 
integrative process, going beyond major one-off exercises originating from the centre. 
The aim should be to progressively replace centralised bureaucracies with flexible and 
adaptive ‘learning organisations'....The client could be assisted by staff to use 
sophisticated information technology tools to explore options in the areas of income 
support, work, education and training, and enterprise development and other joint 
projects to be pursued with other clients. Many clients would quickly be able to use 
these tools without assistance, and should be allowed to do so....Clients would also be 
able to indicate an interest in a particular form of training, the choice of which could be 
informed by information entered on the system by employers as to the type of 
competencies in demand. An intelligent system would be able to advise clients as to 
the particular courses they would need to do to acquire those competencies. Training 
providers would be able to access the data base to see what sorts of courses are in 
demand from both job seekers and employers, and tailor their offerings accordingly. 
Features such as these should enable the creation of efficient and well informed training 
markets responsive to the needs of job seekers and employers. If employers are able 
to flag skill requirements well in advance the system would even allow the creation of a 
'futures' market for training....More generally, clients should have available far more 
choice in the selection of types of assistance across the board, including training. They 
should be able to signal such choices through efficient market mechanisms made 
available by new information technologies....These examples could probably be 
multiplied. | acknowledge that much more work would be needed before proceeding, 
but it seems to me that this approach is worthy of exploration and fully consistent with 
the trend toward increased diversity of ‘products’ in the financial markets and elsewhere. 
Some actuarial work could be done to develop a set of ‘equivalences' between 
different income support options taking account of timing factors, risk and so forth. 
Ideas like these, and others, should be trialed on a pilot basis....1 suggest that the 
Committee give serious consideration to embracing and committing itself to further 
exploring the major themes outlined above, i.e.: 
. Empowerment of our clients through the creation of an option-rich environment; 

. Promotion of organisational cultures in our departments that encourage continu- 
ous innovation, empowerment of front-line staff and a rigorous focus on out- 
comes; 

. The development of a comprehensive information platform of sufficient power to 


enable the two preceding elements to achieve their elements." 


Neo-Liberal Hegemony and the Politics of Social Insecurity 'Down Under' 


If the state, as a bourgeois state, oversees the existence of a pervasive web 
of capitalist exploitation and domination where 'private profit remains the major impetus to 
entrepreneurial activity and the major signal and source for initiating and fulfilling 
accumulation plans' (Desai, 1991: 74), and if the state defends the existence of a class 
system which is 'based on antagonism both between capitalists in competition for markets 


and resources, and between classes in conflict over the organisation of production and 


69 | Baldwin, P. (1993) Tackling Unemployment - Some New Directions. 


Submission to the Committee on Employment Opportunities. op. cit. at pp. 3-5, 10-15 
and 18. 
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distribution’ (Smith, Ron 1985: 28), then as that 'defender of economic systems based on 
the market’ (Casas, 1987: 159), the politics of the state, therefore, is and must be, at the 
very least, so many 'strategies of containment’ (Miliband, 1987: 177). A hegemonic as 
well as an ideological process, structure of and in itself, the bourgeois state in turn 
mystifies its own intrinsic relationship to capital and to its 'outlying' commodified corso as 


it pleomorphically contrives the past, the present and the future. 


If capitalism continues to be reified, fetishised and privileged as some 
globally straddling and locally infixed deus machina which is terminally self-adjusting 
and whose 'en-nationed' and 'en-stated' conjunctures simultaneously manifest vast wealth 
as well as unspeakable miseries, booms and busts, prodigality and penury across all of the 
factors of capitalist production, including ‘labour’, then unemployment, its persistence, its 
causation and its remedy are hardly likely to be explicitly located in a system which 
belches out human ‘waste’, which is crisis prone, and which exponentialises its own self- 
antagonisms. On the contrary, the local beneficiaries of this ordered chaos, including the 
owners and/or controllers of the means of social production, the system’s business 
tycoons, its statal and union overlords, right through to the most transparent 'frequent- 
flyer-points' academic who journeys to Venice so as to more properly research Australia’s 
political economy, all have a vested interest in assisting the ruling class 'down under' to 
safeguard its common booty of surplus value. In due course, each will differentially 
access this bounty either through profits, through share dividends, salaries, research or 
travel grants and so forth. Given, then, the tacit capital rather labour praxis of value 'from 
above’, the problem of unemployment cannot also be attributed to the 'invisible hand’ that 
feeds, that produces ever higher levels of overt/covert unemployment, ever more labour 


surpluses, redundancies and ever greater magnitudes of human 'waste'. 


If anything is preventing 'the economy’ and 'the labour market’ from 
functioning at its Pareto optimum, it is, of course, a combination of ‘rigidities’ in these 


markets and the perverse exercise of 'free will' by the unemployed themselves so as to 
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entrench their continued redundancies. Sustained as a Growth Plus orthodoxy, nothing 
speaks more clearly to such a sensibility than the septenarial convictions of Michael 
Keating, Anthony (Tony) Blunn, Derek Volker, Mary Ann O’Loughlin, Jan Carter, 
Robert (Bob) Gregory and Desmond (Barry) Hughes, when they collectively declared in 


Restoring Full Employment (1993a) that: 


"Faster economic growth will eventually make inroads into the level of 
long-term unemployment but numbers of long-term unemployed will 
remain unacceptably high for too long without other policies....The 
aim is to have no-one unemployed for long periods. This 
will be done through a system of reciprocal obligations 
between the unemployed person actively seeking work in 
return for an unemployment payment and for the Government 
and other parties to provide, through a Job Compact, assistance that 


helps get a job." {my emphases} 70 
Putting aside the Committee’s problematic definition of 'full employment’ 
in terms of 'no-one unemployed for long periods', what remains, indeed looms large, is 
that in the enterprise capitalist world-economy where the relentless effort of all of 
humanity, of each country, of each state and of all 'nations', is to produce the biggest, 
broadest, most gigantic, most consuming and most evacuating ‘horse’ in an ever- 
broadening and competitive league of global 'stables', there cannot be any room for 
complacency, much less for any contagious malingering amongst the 'sparrows'. For 
those who lack the competitive ferocity to hurl themselves into the affray of the workforce 
and, who like ACTU President-elect Jennie George, to actively anticipate their ascension 
out of the proletariat mire and 'move on’, ever forward, ever upward, to the more 
educated and more refined altitudes of the petit-bourgeois and bourgeois classes, firm 
policy measures have to be implemented so as to instil in these former, that degree of 
unfettered commitment to the Zeitgeist of neo-modernity. And a fortiori that there are 
good scientific, rational and economic imperatives to such a meta-policy ambition. Anyone 
possessed of even the barest quota of intelligence will readily grasp the burning truths that: 
"the labour market functions less efficiently when there are large 
numbers of people who are not strongly attached to the labour market 
and less able to compete for vacancies when they occur. Ultimately, 


economic performance is affected through the mismatch between the 


10. Committee on Employment Opportunities (1993a) Restoring Full Employment: 


The Issues in Brief. Canberra: Australian Government Publishing Service at p. 6. 
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kind of labour employers want and what is on offer. In addition, there 
| is a loss of output, and major costs to Government in expenditure on 


| assistance to the unemployed and loss of tax revenue." ja 

| . . e . 

i In its highest pro bono publico tasks and manoeuvres as the Executive 
| Committee of the Australian/transnational bourgeoisie, the local state must, therefore, not 
| only see to it that the social processes, structures and relations of capitalist production and 
| exploitation operate as efficiently as possible, just as importantly, the state must itself 
function as effectively as possible, having due regard to a 'market' informed accounting of 


its expenditures and revenues. Dispelled forevermore are those pre-historic sentiments 


which deny the state its pristine vocation as a ‘factor’ of production in 'tha market’. To 
| briefly recall the 'profit' sensibilities of Professor Wolfgang Kasper, mentioned earlier in 
| Chapter 2 of this thesis, the Committee on Employment Opportunities might well have 
waited a few more weeks before releasing its Discussion Paper. Consequently, it could 
have profitably capitalised on so much of Herr Professor Kasper’s cost-boosting/cost- 
busting noumenon, with Kasper (1994) decreeing that: 


"The challenge in all walks of life in the 1990s for Australians will be 
to learn fast what attitudes and values are conducive to low transaction 
| costs and success in a competitive global economy....What economists 
l used to call 'non-traded sectors’, in particular government adminis- 
| trations and labour organisations, have to be refashioned into support 
organisations for internationally competing businesses....Only when 
all elements of the national cost and productivity level are geared to 
enhancing international competitiveness can one expect the virtuous 
circle of factor inflow raising productivity, and higher productivity 
attracting further factor inflows." 12 


With the hindsight of such an eloquently set out 'mission statement' for 'the 
nation', the hundreds and thousands of dollars which the state has spent on establishing 
and supporting its 'expert' Committee on Employment Opportunities could have all been 
saved. True, a distinguished member of the Committee like Professor Robert (Bob) 
Gregory would have been deprived of the extra cash in his bank account, leading up to the 


Christmas festivities of 1993, and just as vitally, of the ample footing that such a 'high 


i hs Committee on Employment Opportunities (1993b) Restoring Full Employment: A 


Discügsion Paper. ‘op. cit. at p: 3. 
72, Kasper, W. (1994) ‘Institutional Innovation and the Calculus of World Competi- 
tiveness’ in Economic Analysis & Policy. op. cit. at p. 51. 
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profile' and historic venue allowed Gregory to exhibit and further hawk his social 
scientific wares. So too would Professor Bob’s economist 'mates' have suffered a most 


unseemly deprivation given the citation of their economorphic verbiage in the bibliography 


to Restoring Full Employment. A Discussion Paper (1993b). These acknowled- 


gments, as every respected academic is well aware, are the stuff of the all-important and 
procuratory Meus Curriculum Vitae, of more prestige, of more status, more 
promotions, of the greater opportunity to wax petit-bourgeois noblesse from the little 
belfry of the lecture podium, and, quite indispensable to the fermentation of the higher 


intellectual processes, of more money and more 'frequent-flyer-points' research. 


Emboldened by a Kasperian foresight, the interminable pages of gloss in 
the Committee’s Discussion Paper, the government’s Green Paper, could have been quite 


nicely compacted into a one or two page leaflet more appropriately entitled The Active 


Society 'Down Under': The Right Attitudes and Values 'From Above'. Such 


a missive would only need have contained, albeit in far less opaque a manner, so much of 
the Committee’s Boy’s Own neo-liberal dogmata as well as its supine white machismo 
when it maintained that: 


"....with suitable policies to promote economic growth, unemployment might be 
reduced to as low as 5 per cent by the year 2000-01. In order to achieve a higher 
growth rate, policies would need to be directed toward increased flexibility in the 
labour market, income restraint, accelerated micro-economic reform and stronger 
productivity growth. Active labour market programs would also have a part to play 
in this process....We must maintain our competitiveness in response to the 
globalisation of the world economy, and especially the challenge from our Asian 
neighbours. This will involve higher saving and investment, as well as attention to 
unit costs and productivity, and the avoidance of bottlenecks leading to inflationary 
pressures and a spill-over into higher imports....With appropriate policies, the 
Committee believes that it should be possible to reduce unemployment to around 
5 per cent by the year 2000-01 and in time to reduce it even further. The exact 
definition of full employment should be considered further in the light of that 
experience, but the eventual aim should be to achieve such a reduction in the 
NAIRU (non accelerating inflation rate of unemployment) that full employment can 
be restored on a sustainable basis....The Committee’s considered view is that over 
and above the growth imperative, a major community effort will be needed to get 
long-term unemployed people back to work soon. A clear commitment should be 
made to this obligation on the understanding that all sections of the community will 
need to play a part: governments, employers, trade unions, community 
organisations, those already in employment and not least, long-term unemployed 
people....we present a proposal which suggests how this task might be 
undertaken. This proposal is termed the Job Compact....A Job Compact would 
give new meaning and genuine effect to the principles of entitlement and 
obligation....More specifically the Job Compact draws on the concept of 
obligation. From the time of registration, those in receipt of unemployment 
allowances are currently obliged to meet an activity test, the successor of the work 
test. They must seek work actively, accept reasonable offers of training and other 
labour market programs provided through the CES, and accept suitable jobs which 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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become available. Where these commitments are breached an unemployed 
person may be removed from payment, for a specified period, so obligations are 
placed on unemployed people....As the period of unemployment increases, so 
does the obligation on the Government to assist the unemployed person into a 
job, and likewise the obligation on the unemployed person to take more steps to 
find work and not refuse reasonable opportunities... Under the Job Compact 
proposal, however, both sets of obligations between government and 
unemployed people would be significantly strength-ened...Employment under the 
Job Compact would be temporary, but it would be sufficient in length and quality 
to increase the chance of future employment. Many would continue in employment 
with their Job Compact employer. In return for this new commitment from the 
Government, the individual would be required to accept any reasonable offer of 
employment or assistance. The Government would commit itself to offering greater 
help in this process and as far as possible, a choice of suitable employment 
opportunities. Ultimately, however, the individual would be required to make use of 
suitable opportunities, or to forego benefit payment for a specified 
period....JOBSTART currently gives private sector employers a wage subsidy of 
$200 or $220 a week (depending on duration of unemployment) if they hire adults 
who are unemployed. Under the Job Compact the share of JOBSTART 
placements allocated to those unemployed the longest would increase 
substantially....The Committee believes the full Job Compact package with higher 
economic growth is the key to a LOA long-term unemployed people into the 


labour market and full citizenship." 7 

To expect that 'under the Job Compact proposal’, the 'strengthened' 
relationship of 're-integration' between the state and the unemployed will be firm rather 
than expressly coercive is, probably, to be too naively Fabian. Always unkind to those 
most in need of kindness, history seems all too ready to allot an even harsher fate to the 
meek. Indeed, Gary Feeney, the Manager of the Cabrammata Special Services Centre in 
the Commonwealth Employment Service (CES) of Derek Volker’s Department of 
Employment, Education and Training (DEET), has, in this regard, suggested the 
Leviathanesque end of an all-beneficent/all-tyrranical continuum of a ‘Job Compact' state 
when he pressed for a more industrially democratic CES in his submission to the 


Committee on Employment Opportunities. 


73 | Committee on Employment Opportunities (1993b) Restoring Full Employment: A 


Discussion. Paper. ops Cit: at pp. 123-24. 129 and 136) Por brief discussions, 
see initially the Forum 'A Neat Compact?' in Arena Magagine, April/May 1994 at 
pp. 18-22; Greenaway, J. (1994) ‘Employing Australia" and Stilwell, F. (1994b) ‘What 
is to be Done?' both in Eureka Street, VOL. 4, No. 1; and Kenyon, P. (1994) 
‘Restoring Full Employment: Backing an Outsider' in The Australian Economic 
Review. lst Quarter, No. 105 at pp. 31-46. In the same edition of The Australian 
Economic Review, see also Wooden, M. (1994) ‘The Green Paper on Employment 
Opportunities, Or Don’t You Worry About That" at pp. 6-10; Borland, J. (1994) ‘An 
Assessment of the Green Paper: Restoring Full Employment' at pp. 11-14; Travers, P. 
(1994) ‘Restoring Full Employment: Income Support Arrangements' at pp. 15-18; 
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Accordingly, in his correspondence to Chairperson Michael Keating, 
Feeney would couch his ‘inside view' as follows: 


"I wish to comment on the report Restoring Full Employment. In 
principle, I would give my support to most of its recommendations and 
I hope it will be a ‘better way' for the CES. My current concern is how 
this may be put into practice. Like all my fellow managers in the CES 
network, I am appalled by the way Newstart Works is being 
introduced. The introduction has been done hastily, without adequate 
training, with no consultation and with dictatorial directives that totally 
remove any possibility of industrial democracy or flexibility according 
to particular CES environment. The attached article by Ross Gittens 
says what I want to say on this subject better than I could. I have 
dedicated myself to developing into this type of modern manager - a 
coach, a leader, a learner, a delegator and industrial democrat. I am a 
devotee of the 'One Minute Manager' series and fully informed on QM 
and TQM principles. What’s gone wrong at the top? Why is it only 


middle management who practices what our masters preach?" 74 

For the Committee on Employment Opportunities to 'participatively' destine 
that between 1993/1994 and 2000/2001 the Australian economy will be experiencing an 
average annual growth rate of some 4.8 per cent so that, ceteris paribus, by the year 
2000/2001 unemployment in this country will be 'as low as 5 per cent’, is yet another 
reminder for the aspiring scholar or official that to become a Professor in an Australian 
university or a Head of one its 'inner' departments requires not so much intelligence, not 
so much compassion for others, not perhaps even so much of that treacherous cleverness 
that so many academics and bureaucrats revel in, but rather an obstinate determination to 
occupy the shell of position, prestige and privilege at whatever costs, by whatever means. 
For one thing, the donkeys loaded with books and with memoranda who constituted the 
Committee on Employment Opportunities appeared all too carelessly oblivious of the 
economic history of twentieth century Australia being such that: "Ignoring the war years of 
the 1940s, except for about two periods during the 1950s and 1960s, a growth rate in 
excess of 4.5 per cent has not been sustained for more than five years since the end of 


World War I." 15 


wa Correspondence of Gary Feeney, Manager of the Cabrammate Special Services Centre, 


Commonwealth Employment Service (CES) to Dr. Michael Keating, Chairpersonperson of 
the Committee of Employment Opportunities, Department of the Prime Minister and 
Cabinet. 23 February 1994. 

TS. Kenyon, P. (1994) Restoring Full Employment: Backing an Outsider' in The 
Australian Economic Review. op. cit. at p. 33. 
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The further point about the Committee’s so-called ‘growth strategy’, which 
Quiggan (1994) has made out, is that average growth rates in excess of 4.5 per cent 
annually are essentially predicated upon growth rates of over 6 per cent in 'good years' so 
as to compensate for lower growth rates in recessionary ones. As Wooden (1994) would 
also argue, and properly so, 'the Green Paper has failed in making it clear how the rate of 
growth will be lifted to levels that have rarely been achieved in Australia over the last two 
decades' [p. 9.]. Furthermore, whilst the Committee’s mooted unemployment rate of 5 per 
cent would have appeared all too benign in December 1993 (when the Green Paper was 
released) given that the rate of Australian unemployment had officially been 10.7 per cent 
in August of that year, the fact is that with a recorded labour force of 8,537,000 for that 
same month, 5 per cent of this 'group' would have equated to some 426,850 'cases' (ABS 
Catalogue No. 6203.0, 1994: 7). Of course too, as it will be discussed presently, it cannot 
be denied that these computations are not problematic in some important respects. It is 
hardly necessary, here, to point out that the social 'refuse' which these data relate to, 
would have warranted far more intense levels of national concerns and anxieties had these 
‘unfortunates' issued from a considerably more refined stock and from a much more 
nobler station in antipodean life. After all, it is hardly also going to be suggested that these 
antipodean 'rejects' are in any way possessed of that degree of sophistication which would 
allow them to delight in the piguancy of good pink salmon or in the ambrosia of a 
delicately balanced Cabernet Sauvignon, let alone to be sufficiently au fait with fashion as 
to be capable of exuding that enviably pubescent dandy or adolescent coquette look when 
in their middle-ages or in a state of even greater mortal decrepitude. Still, science, even the 
supremely encompassing social sciences such as economics and political science, might 
well resolve one day that they, the unemployed, the social 'dross', are indeed living, 
breathing, warm-blooded human beings, and that even the least amongst them may be just 
as worthy as the most acclaimed 'frequent-flyer-points' academic, as the most renown 


statal elite, or as the most favoured of the God-favoured geniuses. 
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Even, to return to the earlier point, were the unemployed 'down under' to 
be indifferently summoned as mere manipulable data, it can, but with some difficulty, be 
suggested that the Green Paper’s 'target' rate of unemployment for the year 2000/2001, 
projected out of the historical demographics and socio-politics of an Australia of 
1993/1994, will equate, both ordinally and cardinally, to similar orders of magnitudes at 
the turn of the century. A 5 percentage 'slice' of a given set of data-in-flux cannot, without 
considerably more art than science, be expected to yield, some years hence, an almost 
identical number of 'cases'. And for stronger reason that, in the computation of the future 
unemployed 'set', the participation rate of the labour force [not to mention 'statistical 
trends' such as working hours, labour market segmentation, the gendered division of 
labour, technological change and so-called productivity improvements (Wiseman, 1994: 
5)] functions both as a dependent and an independent variable with respect to the rate as 
well as the numbers of unemployed 'workers'. To go back to August and December 1993 
when the Australian labour force participation rates for persons in those months were but a 
'mere' 61.9 and 63.7 per cent respectively, it must be borne in mind that the participation 
rates for males in both months were, likewise, already 72.9 and 74.6 per cent, though 
'skewed’, in the aggregate, by female participation rates of 51.3 and 53.1 per cent. As all 
of these rates continue to rise, more pronouncedly so for female participants, their 
relevance to the actual numbers of people out of work are self-evident. More so that the 
Committee on Employment Opportunities based its projected 5 per cent unemployment 
rate, among other things, on the assumption that "up to 77 per cent of Australia’s active 
population could be in the workforce in the year 2000."/© A percentage figure which the 
Committee has, in the fine print of one its footnotes (number 5, Chapter 2) ambivalently 
ruled to be on 'the high side but is a reasonable working assumption’ (Committee on 
Employment Opportunities, 1993b: 71). Yet, by September 1994, a good 6 or 7 years 
before the 'target' year of 2000/2001, the participation rate for males in the Australian 


Capital Territory had already reached 79.2 per cent, as had that for the Northern Territory, 


76 | Committee on Employment Opportunities (1993b) Restoring Full Employment: A 


Discussion Paper. op. cit. at p. 47. 
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with Western Australia’s being 77.4 per cent. In the aggregate, Australia’s labour force 
participation rate was itself then 74.5 per cent. By September 1994 also, the participation 
rate of six of Australia’s most sizeable sub-national cities averaged 74.5 per cent, with 
Perth recording a rate of 75.7 per cent, Brisbane 75.2, Sydney and Melbourne at 74.7 per 
cent each, Adelaide at 71.2 and Hobart indicating a rate of 71.6 per cent./7 For a more 
'scientific' appraisal, it will suffice to refer to the findings of two 'labour experts', Peter 
Kenyon from the Institute of Applied Economic and Social Research, University of 


Melbourne and Mark Wooden, of the National Institute of Labour Studies, Flinders 
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University. As Kenyon and Wooden (1994) would finally summarise their argument: 


LE 


A 


"This paper has examined the outlook for labour supply in Australia. First, we 
concluded that the working age population is likely to continue to fall in Australia 
due to reduced net immigration and an ageing population. We then examined 
the factors affecting labour force participation. We noted that there was an 
upward trend in labour force participation in the latter half of the 1980s, almost 
wholly due to the rapid increase in participation by women. International 
comparisons suggest that there is further scope for the female LFPR (Labour 
Force Participation Rate) to increase. There are two factors which counteracted 
the upward trend in the LFPR during the 1980s, but which, we believe, will not 
continue through the second half of the 1990s. The first was that the labour force 
participation by young people declined due to an increase in both school 
retention rates and participation in post-secondary education. It is unlikely that 
there is much scope for further increases in participation by young people in 
education over the 1990s, although international comparisons show that labour 
force participation by young Australians is relatively high. Economic recovery 
through the 1990s is likely to increase youth LFPRs. The second counteracting 
factor was the decline in labour force participation by older males, ie males over 
55 and over. However, several factors mean that it is unlikely that this trend will 
continue. First, economic growth will encourage increased labour force 
participation by older workers, particularly older males discouraged from active 
job search during the recession. Second, labour force participation by older 
Australian workers is relatively low by international standards. Third, changing 
social attitudes towards female labour force participation will spread through to 
older women. Fourth, recent legislation precluding compulsory retirement on age 
grounds will tend to increase the LFPR of older workers. Finally, the reduced 
access to service pensions the like (sic.) will tend to increase the LFPR of older 
workers, particularly older males. Therefore, taking into account all these factors, it 
is likely that the older male LFPR will stabilise while the older female LFPR will 
continue its upward trend. In addition to trend factors which point to labour 
supply increasing through the 1990s, we noted the increasing employment 
growth as economic recovery continues will contribute to an increase in the LFPR. 
The number of discouraged workers and workers marginally attached to the 
labour force returning to active job search is likely to rise with employment 
growth. Recent empirical evidence suggests that the relationship between the 
growth in labour supply and employment growth is asymmetric in that increases 
in employment growth leads to much larger increases in labour supply when 
employment growth is positive than the decrease in labour supply when 
employment is falling. All these factors suggest that the increase in the LFPR that 
can be expected over the 1990s will make the task of reducing unemployment 


. The above data on labour force particpation rates are taken from the Australian 
Bureau of Statistics (ABS) (1994) ABS Catalogue No. 6203.0. The Labour Force 
rali Includin a F ur Atici n E La r Market Trends). 
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very difficult, and perhaps even more difficult than the analysis conducted by the 
Committee on Employment Opportunities in the Green Paper." 78 


Putting to one side for now the 'bean counting’ exercise, there is, arguably, 
another, if not more, insidious aspect to the Committee on Employment Opportunities’ 
Growth Plus prescriptions. And this is the Committee’s 'world-view', with its coercive 
notions of 'entitlements' and ‘obligation’ and the politics of social insecurity that is 
domiciled in its Job Compact. Designated by Gallie, W. (1994) as 'the neo-liberal view' 
[p. 165], this meta-policy 'indwelling’, for all of the touted novelty of the Committee’ s 
Job Compact, in fact has a most ancient provenance in the 'Old Testament’ ritual of 
whipping a goat until it bled and of then commanding the ills of the 'chosen people’ to 
enter the flayed creature through its wounds. As the 'escape goat’ was thereafter allowed 
to flee into the wildernesses, this 'symbolic' act would, through a recondite process only 
divined by the God-favoured oracles of those times, once more have a depurative effect 
upon 'the nation’. But for a greater stress on a similar apotropaic role which one category 
of ‘escape goats' in the contemporary capitalist world-system, the unemployed, are daily 
summoned to enact, Gallie’s (1994) elaboration of the neo-liberalist conception of this 
‘surplus labour’, this human 'refuse', in the context of a symposium on the lived havoc 
of long-term unemployment in Europe, would be even more worthy of a recital in so far as 
that author maintaining that: 

"...what might be termed the neo-liberal view, conceives of 
unemployment as to a large extent the outcome of people’s choices. In 
particular, it is argued that people become and remain unemployed 
because they see little financial advantage in employment, as a result of 
the high level of welfare benefits that they are entitled to in the welfare 
State societies that emerged in the aftermath of World War II. The fact 
that unemployment reflects choice, implies that it involves a relatively 
low level of experienced deprivation. Indeed, a core conclusion of such 
arguments is that the unemployed do not experience sufficient 


deprivation. The neo-liberal perspective leads to the advocacy of a 
reduction of financial support for the unemployed, so that they are 


subject to increased pressure to find work." 79 


78 Kenyon, P. and Wooden, M. (1994) The Outlook for Labour Supply in Aus- 
tralia During the 1990s. Melbourne: Institute of Applied Economic and Social 
Research, University of Melbourne at pp. 19-20. 


DEN Gallie, D. (1994) ‘Conclusion: Towards a New Underclass?) in Benoit-Guilbot, O. 
and Gallie, D. (eds.) Long-Term Unemployment. London: Pinter Publishers at p. 
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What is so spectacularly irrational about the neo-liberal rationalism of 
Restoring Full Employment (1993a, 1993b, 1993c) and its ratified version in 
Working Nation (1994a, 1994b) is these policy documents’ insistence upon an us 
(possessed, empowered, enfranchised) and them (dispossessed, disempowered, 
disenfranchised) ontology as a normative plinth for the Australian state’s higher 'ambition 
to create a dynamic social democracy' (Working Nation, 1994b: 1).89 They, the 
disaffected unemployed and growing numbers of duplicitous off-scourings, must all be 
rehabilitated back to us, to 'society', to 'the community’, to 'the nation’, to ‘full 
citizenship’, and on the basis of them being obligated to us through a revitalised, 'client 
focussed' and 'case managed' social (in)security system where ‘the client’, when and as 
required, may be chastised, penalised or even forced to starve. A grotesque policy 
pentimento, beneath the heavy brushstrokes of the Committee on Employment 
Opportunities’ unilaterally enforceable ‘entitlements’, ‘commitment’, 'reciprocity’, ‘rights’ 
and ‘obligation’, is the disobliging ‘Active Society’ landscape, sketched by the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) in the mid-1980’s 
(Wiseman, 1994: 8). Beneath this latter again, is the older pre-Keynesian marginalism, the 
central figure of which, as Chapman (1993) so elegantly composed it, is the incipiently 
perfect ‘labour market’ whose tormentors, 'wage inflation and increasing real unit labour 
costs', gush forth a Caravaggio red as the invisible hand of 'the market’ plunges anew the 
virtuous dagger of a /aissez-tuer economics. Lastly, capital appears en grande tenue to 
contemplate and belord the spatio-temporal amplitudes of Being and the Benthamite is- 


ness of the collective unconscious, whilst, all the while, compassing and recharting the 


80, For varied assessments of the White Paper, see initially Burgess, J. (1994) 'The 
White Paper and Regional Policy' in Labour & Industry, VOL. 6, No. 1 at pp. 23-34; 
Campbell, I. (1994) 'The White Paper and After: Labour Market Deregulation by the 
Back Door?' in Just Policy, No. 1 atpp. 13-19; Green, R: (1994) ‘Going for Growth. 
A Comment on the White Paper' in Current Affairs Bulletin, VOL. 71, No. 2 at pp. 
4-10; Hughes, H. (1994) ‘Unemployment. Who or What is to Blame?' in IPA Review, 
VOL. 47, No. 1 at pp. 7=10; Pixley, J. (19944) ‘Unemployment and Democracy - At an 


Impasse?' in Labour & Industry, VOL. 6. , No. 1. at pp. 35-48, and (1994b) ‘After 
the White Paper - Where?’ in Just Policy, No. 1 at pp. 20-26; Quiggin, J. (1994) 
'The White Paper and After: Policies for Full Employment' in Just Policy, No. 1 at 


pp. 27-38; Valentine, T. (1994) ‘The Fight Against Unemployment' in Agenda, VOL. 1, 
No. 2 at pp. 167-78; Wiseman, J. (1994) ‘After ‘Working Nation’: The Future of Work 
Debate’ in Labour & Industry, VOL. 6, No. 1 at pp. 1-22; and Wright, L. (1994) 
‘Pleasure, Pain & Profit' in Arena Magazine, No. 12 at pp. 18-21. 
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unending commodification of both horizons. In this country, at this point in time, it is the 
submission of the baronial representatives of the Australian capital, of the members of the 
Business Council of Australia (BCA) which best expresses the tableau of corporate 
rapacity (BCA, 1994),81 Paradoxically, the typically bureaucratic account of Working 
Nation (1994b), abstracted from its socio-historical moorings and sanitised by, for 
example, the Department of Employment, Education and Training (DEET) has contrived, 
within the context of DEET’s 1994/1995 program structure, program, provisions and 
financial allocations, to make this most recent antipodean ‘construction of a nationalist 
response to a globally-integrated process of accumulation’ (Bryan, 19915: 1) appear all 
too paternal and benign. According to DEET (1994): 


"The Government’s White Paper on Employment and Growth, Working Nation, 
provides a comprehensive program to boost jobs growth, increase skills 
formation in the workforce and ensure that the long term unemployed are able 
to participate in the economic recovery. The major initiatives announced in 
Working Nation and covered in Program 4 (DEET’s Employment Program) are: 


* A Job Compact - which provides individual case management and access 
to 

a range of labour market programs leading to a firm offer of a job 
placement 

for all people aged 18 years or over who have been receiving Job 
Search/- 

Newstart Allowance continuously for more than 18 months. In return, the 

Government is requiring a reciprocal obligation from Job Compact partici- 

pants to accept any reasonable job placement offer or lose their 
entitlement 

to income support for a period; 


Non-Compact Assistance - assistance for unemployed job seekers not 
eligible under the Job Compact will be maintained and improved and 
more 

tightly targeted to those most at risk of becoming long term unemployed; 


the National Training Wage - Workers employed under the National Training 
Wage Award (NTWA) will receive wages which reflect the level of training 
and 
Skills required to become fully competent in the job. In combination with 

the 

NTWA, training subsidies will be offered to employers engaging long term 
unemployed and otherwise disadvantage job seekers through the National 
Training Wage Program; and 


improved delivery of employment and training services - The Government 
will introduce competition in the provision of case management services 
through the creation of independent Contracted Case Managers. A new 
statutory authority, the Employment Services Regulatory Authority (ESRA) 
will promote and protect fair and open competition between the 
government 

and non-government agencies. This will give job a choice of sources of per- 
sonalised labour market assistance. The Government will provide its Case 
Management services through a newly established body, Employment 
Assistance Australia (EAA), which will operate in co-operation with the 


* 


* 


* 


81, Business Council of Australia (1994) Submission on Employment and 


Unemploymnent. March 1994. Melbourne; BCA. As already indicated, a copy of this 
submission may be found in APPENDIX II of this thesis. 
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Commonwealth Employment Service (CES)." 82 
Not for the unemployed meek 'down under’ are reserved the joys of 

civistically unsheathing and measuring of Kasperian swords in the broad fields of national 
and cosmopolitan competition. They are to inherit and be deployed across a much 
narrower and more constricted terrain. Whilst these unemployed, it should not be 
disbelieved, are destined to become the passive objects of local/post-statal competition and 
merely enact its 'will' rather than command or wield its global élan, in one glaring respect 
they shall most certainly not be actively competitive. Whereas the Committee, the 
government and the pleomorphic state have vaunted, as with the one major premiss, that 
‘healthy competition will lead to service improvement’ (Working Nation, 1994b: 127) 
and that, consequently, the bureaucracy’s ‘labour market assistance’ will be competitively 
extended to the unemployed by ‘independent case managers’, the unemployed themselves 
will not be able to opt for the 'service' of a 'competitor state’. They will not have the 
‘choice’ of appealing to the operant laws of supply and demand in that particular 'market' 
and therefore bid up their their meagre benefits. In fact, as the duration of their 
unemployment increases, the unemployed will begin to discover, in a very practical 
manner, exactly what the competitive 'choice' given to them by Working Nation 
(1994a, 1994b) entails, which is: 

"the income, social contact, and creative outlets that work 

provides....what it means to be an Australian....The government will 

offer a job to those who have been on unemployment benefits for 

eighteen months or more. They in turn must take up the offer or they 

will lose their bebefits." 83 

To seriously contend that the monopolistic largesse of the emporium-state, 

experientialised as a 'work or starve' advent for the customer-unemployed, represents an 


intensification of the coerciveness and intrusiveness of Leviathan into the lives of the least 


possessed, the least empowered and least enfranchised 'down under’, would be to 


Department of Employment, Education and Training (DEET) (1994) Programs 1994- 
95. Canberra: Australian Government Publishing Service at pp. 82-83. 
83. Working Nation. The White Paper on Employment and Growth (1994a). 
Presented by the Prime Minister, the Honourable P.J. Keating, MP. Commonwealth House 


of Representatives. May 4, 1994. Canberra: Australian Government Publishing Service 
at pages 2 and 9. 
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unnecessarily state the obvious. Far better is it to estimate who amongst the surfeit of petit- 
bourgeois liberal humanists masquerading as ‘pink salmon' Marxists, as ‘American 
Express' Socialists, as 'beluga caviar' Social Democrats, as 'Yves Saint Laurent’ 
Feminists, and much else besides, would tolerate such an ultramontanist display if it were 
directed at them? At the very least, if the unemployed choose to continue receiving their 


survival income, they must, each fortnight, respond to the following: 


. Did any of the things listed below happen to you between 00/00/00 and 
00/00/00 (being the period of unemployment)? 


you or your partner were imprisoned 

you stopped living with your partner 

you or your partner got any money from investments 

there was a change in your or your partner’s investments 

you or your partner got compensation 

you or your partner got any other money 

you or your partner got any other Government payment (eg AUSTUDY 

or ABSTUDY) 

your or your partner’s assets changed (if you want to know more 
about assets ask at any Social Security Office) 

you or your partner went overseas 

you enrolled or chanmged your enrolment for any course 

you started a course of part-time study 

you started full-time voluntary work 

a child under 16 came into or left your or your partner’s care 

you are aged under 18 years and your parents or guardians were granted a 

pension, allowance or benefit from this Department or any other Government 

Department; or your parents stopped getting such a payment; or their income 

or assets changed; or you started or stopped living with your parents 

you started a non-vocational rehabilitation program with the Commonwealth 
Rehabilitation Service 

e you started a private rehabilitation program 


10. Declaration and Signature 


e We can make any enquiries necessary to help us work out how much we should 
pay you. 


e Information relating to programs jointly administered with another Depart- 
ment may be passed to that Department." 84 


What is even more remarkable about the acclimatised 'work or starve’ neo- 
liberalist relationship between the local provider-state and the client-unemployed, 


as Working Nation (1994b) itself concedes, is that it is transacted in the context of a 


ga Questions 9 and 10 above are reproduced from the Department of Social Security's 


Application for Payment of Job Search/Newstart Allowance (1995). 
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‘labour market' that is characterised by five predominating factors, namely: 


"e a large growth in low wage full-time jobs over the last 20 years 
e a marked increase in part-time and casual jobs 


° avery large increase in the employment and labour force 
participation of married women 


e a decline in full-time jobs for teenagers; with a corresponding 
increase in education retention among this group, and 


e avery large increase in long-term unemployment, affecting people 
of all ages, backgrounds and characteristics." 


The first four characteristics, as Working Nation (1994b: 143) further 
admits, will endure into the twenty-first century. The fifth, long-term unemployment, will 
apparently not. This should come as a most welcomed prognosis for Australian identities 
such as Brian Loton, the Chairperson of BHP; as Dr. Michael Keating, the Secretary of 
the Department of the Prime Minister and Cabinet; Professors Bob Gregory and John 
Pitchford from the Australian National University; Jennie George and Bill Kelty from the 
ACTU, and so on, given that long-term unemployment so indiscriminately affects ‘people 
of all ages, backgrounds and charateristics' [p. 143]. Even Bob Hawke, the business 
multi-millionaire ex-Prime Minister, ex-leader of both the political and industrial wings of 
the labour movement in this country, will find a certain solace in this predicted reduction 
since he too could just as well have become one Australia’s long-term unemployed, being 
himself one of those 'people of all ages, backgrounds and charateristics' who would, but 
for Working Nation (1994a, 1994b), have been susceptible to long-term employment in 
far greater numbers. Indeed, the long-term unemployed themselves have already benefited 
from the prescriptive econometrics of Working Nation (1994a, 1994b) since the 
previous litmus period of 12 months, to be considered as long-term unemployed, was 
thereafter distended to 18 months. Clearly, the problem of Australia’s long-term 
unemployment could be further improved through the state being more generous with that 
definition, extending it to 24, then 30, 36 months and so forth. Clearly too, this quasi- 
electoralist approach to long-term unemployment does not, first of all, actually evacuate 
the customer-unemployed out of aisles of the mart-state into the real world, into 'the 


85, Working Nation. Policies and Programs. (1994b) Presented by the Prime 


Minister, the Honourable P. J. Keating, MP. Commonwealth House of Representatives. 
May 4, 1994. Canberra: Australian Government Publishing Service, at p. 143. 
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market’. Those malevolent rigidities and inflexibilities within the workforce will not have 
been exorcised. Secondly, as Figure 6.3 below makes evident, the government, in fact the 


| neo-liberal world, is more and more committed to the reduction of the state’s 'outlays', 


Per cent of GDP 


| r- 


Outcomes 
Estimates 
Projections 


| 
1979-80 1982-83 1985-86 1988-89 1991-92 1994-95 1997-98 


Source: Commonwealth Treasury of Australia (1995: 6) 


expressed as a percentage of that country’s Gross Domestic Product (GDP). If the 


i government is to then persist with or escalate its 'creative accounting' vis à vis the long- 
term unemployed, not only will it be correspondingly undermining its own ‘work or 
starve’ fundamentalism, and therefore, the proper functioning of the ‘labour market’ 

which will then continue to be 'bottlenecked' by the chronically unemployed, albeit by 

l some other official categorisation, it will be forced to either uniformly reduce its budgetary 

allocations and/or disassemble altogether some of the 'stalls' that it currently funds. 

Il Thirdly, to return to the choice of the unemployed for 'the income, social contact, and 


creative outlets that work provides....what it means to an Australian' (Working Nation 
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(1994a: 2), the reality is that the unemployed are to be coerced into expressing their 
uniquely antipodean ‘creativity’ as: 
"labourers, factory process workers, retail sales staff, child care staff, 
clerks, waiters, bar staff and some other jobs in the hospitality 
industry. These are the sorts of jobs that many unemployed people are 


likely to be offered. It is more difficult for unemployed people, 
especially those long term unemployed, to get job offers with good 


wages that would provide an increase in disposable income." 86 
If, for the local unemployed, 'what it means to be an Australian’ and to be 

creative, is to be the ‘escape goats' for an inhuman system that glorifies self- 
obsessiveness, cleverness, greed and a predatory disposition; which coerces the least 
empowered into a life of servitude and tedium on low wages, then, with nothing to lose 
but the chains of contempt which their social 'betters' have fashioned for them, the 
unemployed ‘down under' may as well strive to be human beings rather than Australians, 
rather than be part of a smugly white, an aspiringly middle-class and an incurably petit- 
bourgeois minded sociality. They may just as well all renounce the turgid white jukurrpa 
of the White Paper which dangles, always in the future, always beyond reach, another set 
of new-fangled national goals, another raga and nirvana of: 

"new goals of economic efficiency, new goals for education and 

training, for our income support arrangements, for industry and for 

regions of Australia. We have committed ourselves to a path by which 


Australia will enter the 21st century with one of the world’s most 
sohisticated and efficient economies underpinning one of the world’s 


most equitable and cohesive societies." 87 
It is entirely mischievous, therefore, of Dr. Andrew Theophanous, the 
‘radical’ political scientist turned Labor politician from 1984 onwards, to pout from the 
fox-hole of his $80,000 odd salary package as a member of the 'outer' cabinet of the 
Second Keating Ministry and the safe Labor seat of Calwell in Victoria, that of no small 
importance to the 'current consultation on unemployment’ (Theophanous, 1994: 1) are 


those principles of an a priori Rawlsian social justice. Extrapolating that particular 


86. Working Nation. Policies and Programs. (1994b) op. cit. at p. 145. 


87 Working Nation. The White Paper on Employment and Growth (1994a). op. 
cgit: atip. 3, 
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Platonism for the members of the Committee on Employment Opportunities, this erstwhile 
university lecturer in Australian Politics and Political Theory would polemicise as follows: 


"Rawls argues that the principles of social justice are concerned with the distribution 
of basic goods such as ‘basic rights and liberties, income and wealth, self respect, 
position, and opportunity'....The need for action to assist the long term 
unemployed can be derived directly from the principles of social justice. Thus 
Rawls’ principles clearly show that there is an obligation - if we want to live in a 
society that is fair and just - to assist the most disadvantaged groups within our 
community. His second principle of justice states that we must ensure that ‘Social 
and Economic inequalities... must be to the greatest benefit of the least advantaged 
members of society’ (sic.). In the context of the current economic recession, the 
group which is most visibly subject to the greatest disadvantage is the long term 
unemployed. This point is further reinforced when we recognise that long term 
unemployment disproportionately affects already disadvantaged groups within our 
society and adds to their disadvantage. These groups include: young people in 
crisis, people from non English speaking backgrounds; people with disabilities; 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islanders; and those groups affected by abuse; drug 
addiction; homelessness and physical and mental illness....lt is my view that the 
unemployed, like all other citizens in our community, have certain fundamental human 
rights. In particular, they have the right to a reasonable standard of living and to 
participate as fully as possible in our society....The introduction of the Job 
Compact is intended to directly address this problem. By targeting the long term 
unemployed, its seeks to assist those members of the community who have been 
the most disadvantaged by the recession....| agree that there is a need for the 
provision of income support to the long term unemployed to reflect the reciprocal 
obligations both the state and unemployed people have towards each other. To 
this end, the tightening of the relationship between the provision of income 
support and ‘activity tests' is supported...It is unfair to penalise the dependants of 
unemployed people simply because of an attitude problem on the part of the 
bread winner. At the very least in these cases, a direct system of income support 
must be provided to the non-working spouse and dependent children. In this the 
International Year of the Family, we must focus on solutions which will have the net 
effect of substantially improving the situation of such families. In these cases, 
besides direct assistance to the dependant spouse and children, various forms of 
counselling of the principal breadwinner may be more effective than loss of 
income....In conclusion, | strongly support the concept of a Job Compact, as it 
provides direct assistance to the most disadvantaged within our community in 
relation to their employment prospects. This should increase the opportunities for 
them to participate fully in society. This type of program, which focuses on 
guaranteeing the social rights of the most disadvantaged, should be a permanent 


feature of Labor Party policy." 88 

Of perhaps incidental note is the irony that Andrew Theophanous, a 
protagonist of 'social justice’ and an official champion of 'ethnics' and other marginalised 
peoples, is the member for the second numerically largest electorate in Victoria whose 
namesake, the locally revered ex-leader of the Australian Labor Party, Arthur Augustus 
Calwell (1896-1973), was a white supremacist who endeared himself even more to ‘the 
nation’ through pronouncing that 'two Wongs do not make a White' and ‘coloured people 
breed like flies on the smell on an oil rag.'89 Still, Calwell deserves a continuing respect, 


88 | Theophanous, A. (1994) A Social Justice Perspective on the Green Paper: 


Restoring Full Employment. Submission to the Committee on Employment 
Opportunities: February 1994, at pp. 1, 6, 7, 9, and 11-12. 


89. The former remark is reported in the Commonwealth Parliamentary Debates of 
2 December 1947, Volume 194 at p. 2948. 
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precisely for being so consistent in always making transparent his exemplary white 
arrogance and white convictions about a white haven ‘down under’. A most refreshing 
contrast to the neo-modern white ‘ethnophoniacs' and 'multiculturalists' whose 
meretricious empathies for, and painful condescensions towards, 'the other', manifest an 
'inner' struggle by these inveterate anglomorphs to prove that they are not, really, after all, 
rascists. Andrew Theophanous could, indeed, follow suit as far as being far less 
disingenuous about his own petit-bourgeois liberalism. Having obviously succumbed to 
what Marx (1871) described in The Civil War in France as the ‘hold of governmental 
power, with its irresistible allurements of place, pelf and patronage’ [p. 248], 
Theophanous would probably not care to revisit his 'radical approach to Australian 
politics’, his Great Work, where he contended that: 

"Australia, like all Western countries, has a capitalist economy. Now I 

shall argue that, in both theory and practice, the values and ideals 

inherent in a capitalist economy are those of inequality in the 

distribution of wealth, income, power and status. Further, I shall 

defend the view that (the) capitalist economy has its own internal 

dynamic which exploits the labour of the vast majority of people in the 

society, for the benefit of the minority who are rich and powerful....I 


Shall argue that the ultimate deep-seated cause of crisis is the 
exploitative character of the capitalist economy, and the consequent 


inequalities, injustices and struggles which Marx documented." 90 

Terribly useful for refurbishing the all-important Meus Curriculum 
Vitae; incalculably flattering to any donkey loaded with books to be also weighed under 
by its own verbiage; no one these days, if it ever was the case, would seriously expect the 
scribbling/chattering ‘class' of 'frequent-flyer-points' scholars to actually live by their 
fine analyses and orations, let alone to 'de-privatise' their stupendous intellectual abilities 
and surrender these back to the fold of society, for the benefit of all, for the species. It is 
almost pointless, then, to inquire as to whether those ‘values and ideals inherent in a 
capitalist economy’ have, in some substantive manner, been transformed or attenuated 
through Dr. Andrew Theophanous fabricating his quota of academic verbiage; whether 


those inequalities in the ‘distribution of wealth, income, power and status’ have been 


90 | Theophanous, A. (1980) Australian Democracy in Crisis: A Radical 


Appr h A ralian Politics. Melbourne: Oxford University Press at pp. 48- 
49 and 70. 
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substantially dissolved or reduced through the Honourable Andrew Theophanous 
becoming the Parliamentary Secretary to the Prime Minister of this country and the 
Parliamentary Secretary to its Minister for Human Services and Health; and whether the 
Job Compact which Labor Party Member Theophanous gave his 'strong support' to, has 
in any way negated or dampened the capitalist economy’s ‘internal dynamic which exploits 
the labour of the vast majority of people in the society, for the benefit of the minority who 
are rich and powerful’? Will the 'tightening of the relationship between the provision of 
income support and ‘activity tests" through the Job Compact, or Theophanous’s proposal 
for the state to provide 'counselling' for the recalcitrant unemployed ‘breadwinner’, really 
do away with 'the exploitative character of the capitalist economy, and the consequent 


inequalities, injustices and struggles which Marx documented"? On all counts, clearly not. 


What the buffet of professional revolutionaries, career radicals, salaried 
polemicists and their ilk keep forgetting, if not apply the sponge to, is that value, capital 
and wealth in der burgerliche Gessellschaft are not things, not essences, but social, 
human relations. And these relations, as historical rapports de forces within a capitalist 
world-economy, are class relations that continually undermine the well-rehearsed 'radical' 
performances and 'community' involvements of the precious litter of career Samaritans, of 
tenured Marxists, institutionalised Social Democrats and so on, in a world-system whose 
archetypal community is the vexing solidarity of atomised utility maximisers. The 
epidemic of capitalist production, accumulation and over-production which has ingathered 
entire populations, invaded whole continents, expropriated vast acreages of land, pillaged, 
butchered, devised evemore sophisticated atrocities and subsumed every known resource, 
every ability, every charm, to the bourgeoisie’s convulsive logic of greed, of profits and 
of accumulation for the sake of accumulation, has, in proportion as the globalisation of 
that structured chaos has become the more inexorable, the more tangible, transformed, 
amassed and hoarded the productive powers and assets of humanity as the value, capital 
and wealth of the en-nationed/en-stated ruling class (Marx and Engels, 1848). For all of its 


estrangement, its alienation, that value is, nevertheless, social, human value. In like 
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manner, that capital is social, human capital. The wealth of the capitalist world-economy is 
the accumulated wealth of countless generations , of humanity, of the species, of every 
single human being, no matter that this 'common booty' is daily interpellated and initialled 
via so many cynosures of public power as the private property of a global/local ruling 
class, to be 'trickled down' according to some temporal or subliminal 'address', to some 
skin pigmentation, some gender, some cultural, ethnic, religious or some other 
(im)positional ascription. Even more bizarrely still, according as to whether this or that 
surburbanised animal, this or that loved pet, resides in a 'good home' in a 'good 
neighbourhood' or not. Who, or what, then is the us whose philanthropic or Fabianist 
vocation is the Rawlsian comforting of them and of effecting their rehabilitation to our 
‘community’, to our 'society'? What need would they have of our selfless ministrations 
if their disaffections, their disadvantages and their dispossessions were neither 
conveniently sourced to them, to the unemployed, to the unemployment problem nor to 
the deus machina of a wanting ‘human nature’, but to the globally pervasive mode of 
capitalist sociality, with its rampant greed, its exponentialisation of corporate profits and 
its enterprise culture of the insatiable, shrewd and predatory me, the centre of the cosmos, 


which all produce, amongst their respective 'externalities' and 'escape goats’, them? 91 


91. tt is not being suggested that there were no submissions to the Committee on 


Employment Oportunities ‘from below', notwithstanding that most of these were framed 
out of a ‘humanised' capitalism model rather than of its abrogation. Even for their 
‘mannered Leftism', these views were on the whole marginalised, trivialised or simply 
ignored by the Committee. As this thesis itself is more focussed upon the class 
struggle ‘from above' ‘down under', space does not permit a detailed analysis of 
these submissions ‘from below'. Nevertheless, they did and do exist, and well worth 
perusing are the submissions of the Youth Affairs Council of Western Australia 
(YACWA), 11 March 1994; Resistance (New South Wales), 8 March 1994; Uniting Church of 
Australia, (1994) Response to Committee on Employment Opportunities: 
Restoring Full Employment. Response on behalf of the Board for Social 
Responsbility, NSW Synod, 11 March 1994; Leahy, M. (1994) A Submission to the 
Committee on Employment Opportunities on Restoring Full Employment, 11 
March 1994; Socialist Party of Australia (1994) A Critique by the Socialist 
Party of Australia on the Government’s Green Paper - "Restoring Full 
Employment". Surry Hills: Socialist Party of Australia; Australian Catholic Social 
Welfare Commission (1994) Letter of 3 pages from Father David Cappo to Dr. Michael 
Keating, Chairperson of the Committee on Employment Opportunities, 10 March 1994; 
Uniya (19937/1994) The Employment White Paper: A New Social Charter? A 
Collection of Seminar Papers. Discussion papers No. 1, 2 and 3. Kings Cross: 
Uniya Publications; Department of Social Science, Royal Melbourne Institute of 
Technology (RMIT) (1994) Full Employment: An Economic, Social and Cultural 
Agenda. Proceedings at the seminar held at RMIT, 18 February 1994. Melbourne: 
Department of Social Sciences: RMIT; and Jobs For the 90’s Seminar. Sponsored by 
South Australian Unemployed Groups in Action (SAUGA), the Youth Affairs Council of 
South Australia, South Australian Council of Social Services, the United Trades and 
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What is, after all then, so supremely mystifying about the neo-liberalist 
approach to the unemployment 'problem’' in this country is that the final 'mapping' of this 
problem, depicted overleaf by Figure 6.4 which is taken from Working Nation (1994b: 
53),92 is neither as comprehensive nor as transparent as it appears. For all of the panoptic 
and visionary rhetoric which accompanies this chart, it simply reifies and sublimates the 
unemployment problem ‘down under' instead of attending to its systemic foundations in 
the ordered chaos of extant Australian capitalism. To achieve any transparency, Working 
Nation’s (1994b: 53) cartography would need, at minimum, to be superimposed upon a 
local and/or global class map such as the ones in Figures 2.2 and 2.4 in the second chapter 
of this thesis. Practically, it would need to have regard to the deep structure of class 'down 
under’ as self-antagonising and self-contradictory class relations, as class exploitation, 
class domination and lived divisiveness. Anything less, any evasion, any elusion or any 
fighting shy of the logic of capital which superintends the Australian formation would, as 
it assuredly does, effectively consign Working Nation’s (1994b) national blue-print to 
the status of a coercive ideology, be it one which, like its professorial and statal 
accoucheurs, takes itself so much au grand sérieux. It must be reasserted, therefore, that 
the paramount impetus to the Committee on Employment Opportunities’ final policy atlas, 
in the crepuscule of profit rationalising 'globalisation', is the strategic focus upon the 
Achilles heel of borderless capitalism: its en-stated/en-nationed neo-classical labour 
markets and the disequilibrating influences which the enduring presence of the chronically 
unemployed pose to the competitive 'wage flexibility’ of those markets. In effect, to the 
size of the antipodean booty of surplus value, of profits, that can be hoarded and 
differentially wielded by this or that particular fraction of local/global capital. Given 
furthermore that here, in this part of the globe, the 'government accepts its major 
responsibility to provide an environment conducive to business development and growth’ 


(Working Nation, 1994b: 9), the 'flexibilisation' of the Australian 'labour market’, as 


Labour Council of South Australia, and the Social Justice Research Foundation. 23 
February 1994. Adelaide: SAUGA. 


92 | Figure 6.3 is identical to Figure 2.5 in Chapter 2 of this thesis and is 


reproduced here so as to elucidate further the major 'themes' of that chapter. 
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an instantiation of the class struggle ‘from above’, represents a national pursuit/outcome of 
that struggle, of enhanced surplus value extraction through the economorphic 
demonisation of already shattered human lives, of living, breathing, human beings as 
‘pottlenecks and rigidities’ who now apparently threaten to, as they reportedly had in the 
Accordist 1980’s ‘constrained domestic production, produced inflationary pressures and 
led to the deterioration of the external accounts' [p. 18]. It should then come as no surprise 


that education and training; that tariff and dumping policy; export market access; the all- 


— 
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I} important micro-economic reforms; and a Fascismo-style macro-economic stability 
(l (Figure 6.4), have all been invoked as the co-essential elements to 'labour market 
p flexibility' in an 'Australia' which has 'opted for an open economy' and for a 'nation' 


which has 'committed itself to succeed in an endless race to become, and remain globally 


} 

| : l 

| competitive’ (Working Nation, 1994b: 52). Not only, as Figure 6.4 requires, must 
‘Australia’ and 'the nation’ be committed to 'building a competitive environment’, even 


| more pointedly, all Australians must be irreversibly convinced of the need for 'building 
competitive firms' since: 


"Australian firms must be renowned for their rapid innovation, 
creativity, and flexibility....The success of our industry policy will be 
} measured by the extent to which Australian enterprises are able to take 
it on the world and win....The big gains to Australia come from govern- 
| ment, together with industry, initiating a ‘virtuous’ cycle of economic 
growth. Macroeconomic policies, industrial relations, taxation, micro- 
economic reform, competitive policy, education and trade policy are all 
critical elements in this. Industrial success will depend on policy inte- 
gration: 


the heart of our long term ability to compete 


. to domestic measures designed to build a competitive envi- 
fi ronment and sustain firm competitiveness, and 


| 
| 
| . from policies in education, training and science, which lie at 
| 
| 


. to trade policies that promote exports and open markets." 93 

i For all of the ostensible policy Broad Church of Working Nation 
If (1994a, 1994b), its 'horse and sparrows' strategies for exponentialising corporate profits 
| under the aegis of the pleomorphic Australian state belies its civistic anxieties about 'the 


nation' when it lamented: 


! "the costs of unemployment - costs to individual and collective 
i opportunity and confidence, to community and national cohesion, to 
| family life and health, to Australia’s economic efficiency and financial 

resources. We all know the costs. We all share the respon- 

sibility....Persistently high levels of long term unemployment reduce 

the efficiency of the labour market and impede economic growth. This 
happens for just two reasons. First, job vacancies are filled more 
I| slowly....As a result, long term unemployed people can effectively 
ik become detached from the labour force and employers will take longer 
| to find suitable workers. Employment, national income and output will 
i be reduced. Second, if there are a large number of long term 
N unemployed people who are not considered to be effective competitors 
for jobs, pressures for wage increases will emerge whilst unem- 
i ployment remains unacceptably high. If the long term unemployed can 
i be absorbed into the labour market, it will enable a lowering of the 


23, Working Nation. Policies and Programs. (1994b) op. cit. at p. 52. 
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f unemployment rate for a given level of inflation (the NAIRU), 
| producing a more favourable environment for further growth." 94 


Class Struggle 'From Above' and the Participatory Politics of Antipodean 
| Syndical Satisfactions: Hic Rhodus, hic salta! 
i 


by which the meta-policy soliloquies of Working Nation (1994a, 1994b) and their 
larval form in Restoring Full Employment (1993a, 1993b, 1993c) came to be 
| fashioned, will hasten to endorse the Committee’s own mid-1994 self-report where it 


| 

| 

| Implicitly, those who continue to defend the nationally collaborative modes 
lauded its 'extensive consultations with the community in early 1994' (Committee on 


| 
| Employment Opportunities, 1994: 1). According to this report: 


M "The consultation process consisted of three elements: a toll-free 'hot-line', written 
| submissions, and face-to-face meetings between members of the Committee on 
Employment Opportunities and representatives of organisations. This process 
generated 2200 responses from individual members of the public and organisations. 


. 340 calls were made to the telephone ‘hotline’. Most were made by private indivi- 
duals (some 22% of whom identified themselves as unemployed) and small 
business people. 


. 1400 individuals and organisations sent written submissions. Written submissions 
were received from a wide range of organisations and individuals, including mem- 
bers of the general public, unemployed people, individual employers and employ- 
er/industry bodies, unions, community-based organisations, church groups, 
ethnic organisations, women’s groups, academics, Members of Parliament, 


State/Territory and local government groups, and education and training 
providers. 


. Committee members met with representatives from about 430 organisations, 
covering every capital city, together with a number of regional centres (Geelong, 
Ballarat, Albury/Wodonga, Launceston, Lismore, Townsville, Cairns, Alice 
Springs, Port Augusta, Newcastle, Wollongong and Bunbury). These organi- 
sations included employer groups, unions, State/Territory and Local government, 
education and training providers and community organisations. They also met with 
a number of groups of unemployed people and commissioned focus group 
research to seek further views from unemployed people. 


There was general community support for the overall strategy suggested in the 
Discussion Paper - in particular, the need for both a high growth strategy and 


measures to assist long-term unemployed (LTU) people. The specific proposals 
canvassed in the Green Paper which received most support were: 


. Introduction of Job Compact to assist long-term unemployed people back into 
work 


. introduction into the CES of a personalised 'case management' approach to assist 


unemployed people, with greater use of non-government organisations to pro- 
vide job counselling and training 


. removal of financial disincentives to move off social security benefits into part-time 
or casual work or study 


. restructuring the income support system so that is better responds to current Aus- 
tralian labour market and social features 


. more assistance to small business, especially reduction in the level of on-costs 
and measures to assist in reducing the paperwork associated with employment 


| 
94, Working Nation. Policies and Programs. (1994b) op. cit. at p. 107. 
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on-costs. 
The main area of controversy generated by the options canvassed in the Discussion 


Paper related to the introduction of a Jobs Levy, with widespread opposition to this 
proposal....While few submissions went into the specifics of macro-economic policy, 
there was general support among major organisations for the Government's strategy 
of promoting stronger economic growth through an increase in international 
competitiveness and the containment of inflation. As the Business Council of Australia 
(BCA) stated, ‘Australia has to aspire to be a high income country built on a 
foundation of high productivity and outstanding international competitiveness.’ " 

What is so extraordinary about the ‘consultation process’ of the Committee 
on Employment Opportunities, first of all, is the inverse correlation between its short 
duration and its declared meta-policy reach, which is a ‘dynamic social democracy’. 
Professor John Pitchford’s proposed academic research into the relationship between 
Australia’s ‘natural rate' and 'real wage and unemployment benefits’, a two year funding 
extravaganza contrived by Pitchford so that he might fiddle with the elasticities of 
demand/supply for the local ‘labour market’, would, by comparison, appear a trifle 
protracted and, as already suggested, self-indulgent. Not least that Pitchford would have 
been 'researching' and exerting his professorial aplomb with respect to that part only of 


the Committee on Employment Opportunities’ Terms of Reference which is concerned 


with "developments in the Australian labour market since the 1960s." 96 


Still, at the other more Spartan extreme, the rigorous timetable of the 
Committee is itself no less suspect. Assume that it took 'the nation’ fully one month to 
digest the ‘overall strategy’ as well as the sheer 'range of ideas' (Restoring Full 
Employment, 1993b: xiii) in the Committee’s Discussion Paper/the government’s Green 
Paper, from its official release on 15 December 1993. Assume also, that another month 
would have been required by the Committee, the ALP Caucus, the Keating Labor Cabinet 


and so on, to ponder, order, recogitate and set in final words the outcome of the ‘informed 


25, Committee on Employment Opportunities (1994) Report on Public Consultations 


in Response to Restoring Full Employment: A Discussion Paper. op. Citi 
at pa, 3. 

96. Committee on Employment Opportunities (1993b) Restoring Full Employment: A 
Discussion Paper. Canberra: Australian Government Publishing Service at p. iv. A 
full text of the Committee’s Terms of Reference is provided on the same page. 
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debate' and ‘extensive consultation’ Full Employment 1993b: xiii-xiv). This would 


allow, as Table 6.12 below surmises, a country with a ‘civilian population aged 15 and 


15 December 1993: Restoring Full Employment - The Issues in Brief 

(the Green Paper is released) (1993a); Restoring Full Employment - A Discussion 
Paper (1993b) and Restoring Full Employment - Back- 
ground Papers (1993c). 


15 January 1994: 'The nation’ has fully digested the Green Paper and begins to respond 
accordingly. A total of 320 telephone calls will be made to a Canberra 
hotline and 1,400 written submissions will be tendered. 


February 1994: Committee on tour throughout Australia to gather evidence from 'key 
groups’ such as employer associations, unions and other ‘community’ 
organisations. Some 430 such groups will be finally consulted. 


11 March 1994: Official deadline for receipt of submissions by the Committee and for 
callers to ring its toll-free hotline and air their views. This date was 
indicated in the Green Paper (1993a: 24; 1993b: xiv) by the Chair- 
person of the Committee, Michael Keating. 


4 April 1994: Absolute cut-off point for submissions. The Committee begins to 
sift through the responses of 'the nation’ so as to give voice to the 
wishes of 'Australia'. Committee, Caucus, Cabinet and other related 
meetings are held to consider the initial and final drafts of the govern- 
ment’s White Paper. 


4 May 1994: Prime Minister Keating tables the government’s White Paper on 

(the White Paper is released) employment, ie Working Nation. The White Paper on 
Employment and Growth (1994a) and Working Nation. 
Policies and Programs (1994b). 


Note: The dates in italics have been selected by the author of this thesis and isolate one month 
at either end of the processes (subsequent to the release of the Green Paper) leading up to 
the tabling of the government’s White Paper on 4 May 1994. 
Sources: Restoring Full Employment (1993a: 24, 1993b: 10); Working Nation (1994a, 
1994b) and Committee on Employment Opportunities (1994: 1-2). 


over’ numbering some 13,860,400 in January 1994 (ABS Catalogue No. 6203.0, 1994: 
7), with a 'window of consultation’ of just 80 days. If the 11 March 1994, the 
Committee’s own deadline for its receipt of submissions, was adhered to, then on the 
assumption of 15 January 1994 being the 'opening' date for ‘inputs’, a grand total of 56 
days would have therefore permitted the citizenry to be collaboratively engaged in the 
Committee’s and the government’s policy tour de force. Even if each and every day 


between 15 December 1993 and 4 May 1994 were devoted to consulting 'the nation’, that 
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would leave less than 5 months of 'participation’, which may still, and defensibly, be 
considered an insufficient ‘time-frame’ for crafting policies intended to navigate an entire 
country into a fresh next century. More so that Social Democracy, let alone dynamic Social 
Democracy, suggests an ‘open society' of continual civic involvement without some 
conjuncturally limiting social map 'from above' to prefigure the relations of the unborn 


generations. 


Little discussed in the literature is the fact that the great bulk of the 
Committee’s 'inputs' were subjected to a coding process for ordering and conveying them 
to the Committee.?/ Arguably, such 'data manipulation’ represents, as a bureaucratic 
channelling of the submissions of 'the nation’, an effective method of confining the 
debate, the agenda and the lived traumas of local unemployment to what has been deemed 
to be of 'policy' relevance. This, it should be pointed out, is in spite of the reassuring 
sentence which featured in the great bulk of the replies to the 'policy' participants, initially 
scripted by Dr. Meredith Edwards, the then Head of the Committee’s Taskforce on 
Employment Opportunities, and later adopted by Dr. Alan Stretton, who took over the 
function, that: 
"You can be assured that your views will be considered by the 
Committee in the context of the consultation and submission 
process." 98 
Ignoring that sentence’s strategic ambiguity, an inference of instrumental 
consultation and participation for those who were not part of the ‘inner circle’ of neo- 
liberalists is exactly what may be construed from the correspondence, dated 11 March 
1994, between Michael Schilling, the Chief Executive of the Department of the Premier 
and Cabinet in South Australia to Michael Keating, the Chairperson of the Committee on 


Employment Opportunities in the Department of the Prime Minister and Cabinet in 


i De copy of the Committee's ‘coding schedule' is appended to this chapter as an 


end-note. 


98. On file at the Records Management Unit, Department of the Prime Minister and 
Cabinet in Canberra. 
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Canberra. In that dispatch, which also served as a covering letter for the South Australian 
government’s submission to the Committee, Schilling wrote that: 


"While in general accord with the notion of a Job Compact the government 
(of South Australia) was concerned to emphasise that the overall approach 
to labour market programs must be clearly industry driven. | understand that 
work is already in progress on the following issues raised in the Green 
Paper: 

e Service delivery 

e Job Compact 

e Income support 

e Education and training 

e Non-wage labour costs. 


While these were addressed directly in the consultation with members of 
your Committee, since they are issues of major significance | would urge 
that further discussion and negotiation between the State and the 
Commonwealth be undertaken as these matters progress in order to 
achieve the best outcomes. Finally | would draw your attention to the 
proposal for a joint management structure outlined in the response (page 
14). Such a structure would provide an excellent opportunity to link micro- 
economic reform with the labour market and training reform processes at the 
state level. | look forward to discussing these matters with you further." 99 
Why, it must be asked, would 'work' be ‘already in progress’ with respect 
to 'service delivery, the Job Compact, income support, education and training, and non- 
wage labour costs’ before all the 'inputs' of 'the nation’ had been finally received, finally 
digested and given serious consideration to? How many of the other communicants in the 
Committee’s ‘participation’ processes, equal citoyens all, were afforded the opportunity, 
implied in Schilling’s letter of 11 March 1994, to further discuss the substance of their 
submissions with Chairperson Michael Keating? Even putting the answers to such 
questions in abeyance, and returning to the earlier observation, it must be insisted that the 
‘submission coding schedule’ of the Committee on Employment Opportunities was indeed 
a contrivance for sifting and compartmentalising the three permissible levels of 
representations, viz. (i) in writing, (i1) through the pre-arranged consultation meetings, 
and (111) through the telephone hotline. As it may be appreciated from the first page of that 
schedule, which has been appended to this chapter for greater ease of reference, Australia, 


as it is so monotonously insisted upon by many of its God-favoured geniuses and 


donkeys loaded with books, is not a class-based polity/community. There are no class 


oo. Correspondence of Michael Schilling, Chief Executive, Department of the Premier 
and Cabinet, Adelaide, South Australia to Dr. Michael Keating, Chairperson of the 
Committee on Employment Opportunities, Department of the Prime Minister and Cabinet. 
11 March 1994. On file at the Records Management Unit, Department of the Prime 
Minister and Cabinet in Canberra.On file at the Records Management Unit, Department 
of the Prime Minister and Cabinet in Canberra. 
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divisions in this country. There is no class exploitation and domination, clearly no class 
struggle, no class conflicts and certainly no class inequalities which are existed as a 
minority bourgeoisie that owns and/or control the means of social production and a much 
larger proletariat of 'free' wage-earners who work to live and live to work. One and all, 
the participants in the processes leading up to the tabling of the White Paper by Prime 
Minister Keating on 4 May 1994 were neither class agents, neither class actors, class 
lackeys nor class victims. They were either private individuals, employers, union 
delegates and officials, representatives of professional and 'community' organisations, 
members of the education/training ‘sector’, bureaucrats and politicians from state, territory 
or local governments, or they would have hailed from some such 'other' category. In like 
measure, these collaborators also owed their social identities to their respective 'industry 
groupings’ such as agriculture, fishing, mining, public administration, transport and 
storage, or some other ‘group’. They were either employed, unemployed, out of the 
labour force, or had some other status. Further still, they could be crated according to their 
buildings, streets, suburbs and/or states of origin. Turning now to subsequent pages of 
the Committee’s schedule, it can, as well, be appreciated that 'the issues’ for ‘national 
debate' were clearly not intended to admit of a programmatic 'smashing to atoms' of a 
bourgeois social order and a capitalist state founded upon the objective exploitation and 
domination of a ruled class by a ruling class, with its immanent crises, its systemic 
convulsions, its self-antagonisms and its self-contradictions vomiting forth, among other 
periodic exudations, the unemployed, the long-term unemployed and the very long-term 
unemployed. The debate, the agenda, the issues and the matters arising, were more 
properly, and continue to be, then, about macro-economic growth; about the ‘labour 
supply’; education and training; ‘labour market' programs; the 'proper’ configuration of 
the Commonwealth Employment Service (CES) in Derek Volker’s Department of 
Employment, Education and Training (DEET) and Anthony Blunn’s Department of Social 
Security (DSS); the Job Compact; financing (of programs); income support; and, lastly, 
‘other comments’. What is even more astounding about the pro-systemic coding of the 


aspirations of 'the nation’ is that, for all the infestation of social scientific luminaries who 
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‘contributed' to the White Paper processes, and the fact that Canberra, the 'home' of the 
Committee, is so overflowing with political scientists, economists and so on, with each 
being more gifted than the other, that there are no detailed quantitative analyses of these 
particular travails which underpinned Working Nation (1994a, 1994b). In the 
Committee’s (1994) Report on Public Consultations, it would merely summarise 
these ‘public consultations’ as having been: 


"valuable in enabling them (the members of the Committee on 
Employment Opportunities) to hear the views of a wide range of 
organisations and members of the general public on issues raised in the 
Green Paper. The Government has made extensive use of the 


Committee’s findings in preparing its White Paper." 100 
Presumably, when the Committee (1994) provided, in that less public 
Report on Public Consultations, an account of the corner-stone of both Restoring 
Full Employment (1993a, 1993b, 1993c) and Working Nation (1994a, 1994b), the 
novel Job Compact, this narrative is to represent no less a synopsis of the aspirations of 
‘the nation’ in relation thereto. In Section 6 Job Compact, the Committee would assert 
that: 


"The Discussion Paper proposed the introduction of a Job Compact to provide 
temporary jobs for people who have been unemployed for a long time. It 
envisaged that most of the jobs under the Compact would be in the private sector, 
with the remainder in the public and community sectors. It was suggested that there 
be more stringent obligations on unemployed people, including the obligation to 
accept a reasonable offer. The Discussion Paper suggested that cost to 
Government of providing jobs under the Compact could be reduced if long-term 
unemployed people who were provided with subsidised jobs and training were 
temporarily paid the equivalent of a training wage. 


There was strong support for the proposal to introduce a Job Compact to assist 
long-term unemployed people back into the workforce. Some concern was 
expressed about the ability of the private sector to provide sufficient worthwhile 
and additional jobs for the eligible groups, and to provide training. Community 
groups suggested job creation initiatives to ensure the availability of permanent 
employment. This was contrary to the views of employer groups. Opinions on the 
reciprocal obligation component varied. Some national community organisations 
(including ACOSS, AYPAC, and Brotherhood of St. Laurence) did not support an 
increase in the obligations on the unemployed people beyond the present activity 
test arrangements and penalties. However, local and regional organisations were 
often very supportive of greater obligations. In addition, many respondents (mainly 
individuals) supported a system of compulsory ‘work for the dole’. The training 
wage was strongly supported by employer groups (such as the BCA, ACM and 
ACCI). ACOSS gave qualified support, on condition that Job Compact jobs 
incorporate a substantial training component. Support by the ACTU and other 
union groups were generally contingent on satisfactory resolution of issues such as 
additionality, potential employer abuse and provision of worthwhile training. 
Regional bodies and local communities supported the expansion of jobs in the 


100. Committee on Employment Opportunities (1994) Report on Public 


Consultations in Response to Restoring Full Employment. A Discussion 
Paper. op. cit. at pe 11. 
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community sector (described in the Discussion Paper as 'Extra Work Options’), 
particularly in 'mainstream' employment areas such as community services and 
capital works." 101 
If, as the 'paradigm' of the Committee on Employment Opportunities 
presupposes, the world, the human condition, and the local political economy, are all 
indeed impelled by and contracted according to the imperatives of a neo-liberal/neo- 
classical Benthamite individualism, then it ought to be wondered why the great bulk of the 
unemployed who contributed to the Committee’s 'consultative processes’, akin to the 
majority of the other participants, would have expressed their ‘strong support for the 
proposal to introduce a Job Compact’ when to do so would have had the effect of 
conveying their ‘utilities’ to the cul de sac of being either exploited in low-wage 
employment or of starving? Equally, it should be wondered why the workers in this 
country, utility maximisers all to the last 'unit of production’, would have also expressed 
their 'strong support for the proposal to introduce a Job Compact’ when to do so will 
merely intensify the competitiveness of their neo-classical 'labour market’, driving down 
even further their Accordist wages and rendering even more tenuous their working 
conditions? If, moreover, the workers and the unemployed of Australia constitute the bulk 
of its population, the greatest Benthamite number, which they do, and if, according to the 
very neo-liberal metaphysics which structure the policy edifice of the Committee on 
Employment Opportunities, it would not be in the self-interest of that great mass to 
support the Job Compact, which it inferentially is not, then when that same Compact 
announces its intention of rehabilitating the unemployed to a ‘full citizenship’, that 
plenitude cannot, whatever else it is, be the 'full citizenship' of the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number. Logically, so as to produce that greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, the 'felicific calculus' of neo-liberal/Benthamite paradigm would, in fact, require 
the implementation of public policies that would keep the unemployed as enclaved and as 
unattached as possible to the ‘labour market’. That 'market' would then be more 


competitively ‘flexible’ from the point of view of labour, the majority, rather than capital, 


101, Committee on Employment Opportunities (1994) Repor on Public 


Consultations in Response to Restoring Full Employment. A Discussion 
Paper. op. cits at pp. 9-10: 
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the minority. Ontologically flawed, the Job Compact, as a 'praxisisation' of the self- 
antagonisms and self-contradictions of a mode of social production designed for the 
endowment of the asocial few, which glorifies the socially indifferent individual/group, 
represents and institutionalises, finally, the vested interests of that minority, of capital, of 
the bourgeoisie, of the ruling class. And it does so by hegemonically interpellating that 
sectarianism through the state as, and in, the interests of the greatest number, of labour, of 
the proletariat and of 'the nation’. In this all-consuming meta-project, political values and 
ethical convictions must be cast anew according to a less morally demanding script and 
relegated to less central roles whilst capital, the source of all welfare, of all value, is the 
more apotheosised. Evidencing this antipodean triumph of pragmatism, of the ongoing 
displacement of politics by economics, of ethical convictions by corporate gain, the then 
Liberal Premier of New South Wales (1992-95), John Fahey, would inform Labor Prime 
Minister Paul Keating by correspondence of 17 March 1994 that: 


"| am pleased to advise that the New South Wales Government has given detailed 
consideration to the Green Paper Restoring Full Employment. | understand that the 
previously anticipated White Paper on Employment is now to be combined with the 
proposed statements on Industry Policy and Regional Development. While | 
appreciate the close interrelatedness of the three issues, | am concerned that a 
generalised focus on the connections between industry and regional development 
and unemployment growth should not be allowed to obscure the valuable work 
done in the Green Paper and subsequent consultations on the need for urgent 
action to reintegrate long term unemployed people back into the workforce.... The 
New South Wales Government response to the Green Paper essentially comes 
from the premise that high levels of unemployment and long term unemployment 
are a matter of choice. This means that part of the unemployment problem is a 
result of reluctance (particularly at the Commonwealth level) to reform the workplace 
and do away with practices which restrict employment and increase the cost of hiring 
people. Slow progress in implementing micro-economic reform has also limited the 
extent to which costs of production can be reduced. A renewed commitment to this 
reform is needed to make Australia a competitive country, with a large share of 
overseas markets, attract international investment and build a secure future for our 
workforce....So far as my government is concerned, there is no disagreement with 
the central thrust of the Green Paper: that sustained economic growth is essential 
for employment growth and that assistance needs to be directed at long term 
unemployed (LTU) people if unemployment is to be significantly reduced. Most of 
the comments below suggest refinement to the Green Paper proposals, provide 
additional proposals and/or offer some criticisms where there are gaps in the 
paper. Areas of general support are as follows: 


e the Job Compact proposal; however, there needs to be some refinements 
made. There should be some provision for a risk assessment process to allow 


early access to the Job Compact programs for those who are at high risk of 
becoming LTU; 


e the proposal to include a discounted wage in the Job Compact program; 


e the proposed changes to te Social Security System; however, it may be 
desirable for further work to be done to assess the relative merits of a time limited 
unemployment insurance system complemented by other means of welfare 
support; 


e the renewed commitment by both Commonwealth and State Governments to 
continue microeconomic reform, with a focus on increased labour market flexibility, 
regulatory reform and improvements in infrastructure services; 
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e wage restraint in order to achieve sustained economic growth, and agreement that 
this should not translate into an across the board reduction in real wages; 


e some scope to reduce non-wage costs and the proposed review of non-wage 
labour costs; however, such a review would need to be undertaken in the context 
of national negotiations on issues relating to vertical fiscal imbalance. 


| reject a jobs levy on the basis that it would be antithetical to achieving economic 
growth and would also stress that the Green Paper proposals should not be 
funded by a reduction in Commonwealth grants to the states. It is important that the 
multitude of issues related to employment generation and unemployment reduction 
opened up by the Green paper are actively pursued, beyond the anticipated 
publication of the White Paper late in April. This would best be achieved through 
the national frameworks provided by the Council of Australian Governments and the 
Ministerial Council on Education, Employment, Training and Youth Affairs." 102 
That one Liberal ex-Premier has agreed with the 'central thrust' of a Federal 
Labor government’s Green Paper, which by any other name is the neo-liberal restructuring 
of Australian capitalism, is no guarantee that all of the other so-called conservative sub- 
national governments in this country would concur in the same manner by which that 
‘thrust’ should 'penetrate' the local ‘labour market' or 'the nation’. Richard Court, for 
example, the Liberal Member for Nedlands (1982- ) and the Liberal/National Coalition 
Premier of the 'resources' state of Western Australia, is a far stricter adherent to the 
theology of the ‘horse and sparrows' than John Fahey. The son of the illustrious Sir 
Charles Walter Michael Court, a bunyip aristocrat who was the Premier of Western 
Australia from 1974 to 1982 and who held the seat of Nedlands from 1953 before 
installing 'Junior' as its incumbent in 1982, Premier Court Junior continues to pocket the 
real money from his generous ‘public sector' salary, and looks forward to a real pension 
upon his retirement whilst denouncing the sheer artificiality of jobs not funded by 'the 
private sector’. Perhaps relying upon his previous incarnation as the owner of Sir Henry’s 
Food Stores in the 1970’s, Court Junior could insist that it is only through more economic 
growth, through more capital investment and through a more ‘flexible labour market’ that 
real solutions will be found to the 'current employment crisis in Australia’. As this 
unabashed beneficiary of nepotism and the public purse informed Prime Minister Keating 


by correspondence dated 24 March 1994: 


"The main proposal of the Paper (Restoring Full Employment, 1993b) is the 
establishment of a Job Compact which amounts to little more than an expensive, 
artificial job creation scheme which is unlikely to have any long-term economic or 


102) Correpondence of John Fahey, Premier of New South Wales (1992-95) to the Hon. 
Paul J. Keating, Prime Minister for the Commonwealth of Australia. 17 March 1994. 
Sydney: The Cabinet Office, New South Wales at pp. 1-3. 


Sauer 
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social benefits. Of particular concern is the Green Paper’s focus on labour market 
programs and job creation schemes, such as the Job Compact, at the expense of 
the more pressing need for labour market reform....The Western Australian 
Government has made economic growth and employment generation its number 
one priority. The strategies in pursuit of these goals focus on the creation of a 
positive business and investment environment. The positive economic trends 
emerging in Western Australia over the past year would be threatened by the 
strategies proposed in the Green Paper. Artificial job creation schemes funded by 
increased tax imposts on the community will only divert investment from the 
genuine wealth creating sectors of the economy. The Western Australian 
Government has established a State Employment Committee, chaired by myself 
and which includes representatives of the private sector and the Ministers for 
Commerce and Trade; Education, Employment and Training; Resources and Energy; 
and Labour Relations. A key focus for Western Australia is labour market reform. A 
more flexible labour market is crucial to a vibrant economy, particularly for small 


business which makes the major contribution to jobs growth in this State." l 
Whilst the Kennett Liberal/National Coalition government in Victoria did 
likewise endorse the 'central thrust' of Restoring Full Employment (1993b) and 
maintained that it is not the function of government to create jobs, it nevertheless agreed 
that there should be: 


"an intensified effort by the Commonwealth Government to assist people who are 
long-term unemployed is desirable on the grounds of equity and labour market 
efficiency. Victoria also supports the two main elements of the proposed form of 
additional assistance, Job Compact’: 


e those least able to gain employment should be offered employment 
and/or employment related experience; and 


e they should be under a strengthened reciprocal to accept 
any reasonable offer of employment assistance." 104 


From South Australia, the Brown Liberal regime would argue in its 
submission to the Committee on Employment Opportunities that: 


"The concept of the Job Compact is strongly supported. However this support 
is contingent on the resolution of a number of major issues. These include:- 


e the funding of the Job Compact must be clearly determined. The funding 
arrangements should take account of regional economies, such as South Aus- 
tralia, and not place additional financial burdens on them. 


e There should be some provision under a Job Compact for a risk assessment 
process to allow early access to the program for those who are at high risk at 
becoming long term unemployed. 


e The concept of a discounted wage under the Job Compact is supported. 
There is clearly a precedent for this through the Commonwealth Job Skills 
pro- 
gram. A wage arrangement that has national application, similar to that under 
the Job Skills program, should be developed - ie the wage system under 
the 
Job Compact should have a 'blanket' national cover and should not require 
a multitude of individual negotiated industrial agreements. 


103. Correspondence of Richard Court, Premier of Western Australia to the Hon. P. J. 
Keating, MP, Prime Minister, House of Representatives. Perth: Office of the Premier 
at pp.) =2'. 


104, Submission by the Victorian Government to the Committee on Employ- 
ment Opportunities, in reponse to its Discussion Paper, "Restoring Full 
Employment". 15 March 1994. Melbourne: Department of the Premier and Cabinet, p. 6. 
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The focus of programs under the Job Compact must be clearly industry 
driven. However the South Australian Government is committed to a 
delivery model which emphasises a co-operative role to be taken by 
business, governments, unions and community groups. Fundamentally it is 
the extent to which obligations are accepted y all parties that will 
determine success or failure." {emphases in original} OS 
Across Bass Strait, career Liberal politician, the Honourable Richard (John) 
Beswick, would inform Prime Minister Keating, in the former’s then capacity as the 
Acting Premier of Tasmania, that the Tasmanian government "supports the major goals of 
the paper [Restoring Full Employment (1993b)] and is particularly pleased with the 
policy focus on the long-term unemployed as this is a significant issue for Tasmania."196 
Like Premier Court Junior and the other distinguished social parasites who, according to 
their own respectively august manner, constitute and contribute to the various Executive 
Committees of the local/global bourgeoisie 'down under’, Acting Premier Beswick would 
record the deep anxieties of his colleagues as to how the 'major goals of the paper’ would 
be funded thus: 
"The Tasmanian Government is also extremely concerned over the 
suggestion of a Jobs Levy. This funding option is a tax that would retard 


economic and employment growth and impact heavily on private sector 
activity, and would defeat the purpose of any assistance that it provided. 


The Jobs Levy should not be considered as a viable option." 107 
Where, it might finally be wondered, were the official vanguards of the 
workers, the leaders of the industrial wing of the Australian labour movement, in all of 
this sordid meta-policy drama? Certainly, the 'best mate’ of ‘almost billionaire’ Lindsay 
Fox and ubiquitous Secretary of the Australian Council of Trade Unions (ACTU), Bill 


Kelty, was featured in Working Nation (1994b) through the so-called Kelty report, 


Developing Australia: A Regional Perspective (1994). According to Working 
Nation (1994b): "The Regional Development Taskforce, Chaired by Bill Kelty, visited 


63 regions across Australia and engaged regional communities in thinking about their long 


105, South Australian Government Response to the Commonwealth Discus- 


sion Paper Restoring Full Employment. 11 March 1994. Adelaide: Department of 
the Premier and Cabinet at p. 11. 


106, Correspondence of John Beswick, Acting Premier of Tasmania to the Hon. P.J. Kea- 
ting, MP, Prime Minister, Parliament House. 11 March 1994. Hobart: Premier's Office, 
at pe s 


107, Correspondence of John Beswick, Acting Premier of Tasmania to the Hon. P.J. Kea- 
ting, MP, Prime Minister, Parliament House. 11 March 1994. op. cit. at p. 1. 
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term future and what was required to realise more fully the potential of the region. A key 
finding was the existence of great potential and a desire at a regional level to participate in 
Australia’s economic growth. The Kelty Report concluded that the regions could become a 
focus for ideas and leadership to promote regional economic development....The 
regions of Australia will develop best when their development springs 
from the inspiration and commitment of the people who live in them....The 
appropriate role for the Commonwealth Government is to provide strategic 
assistance of a kind that will enable the people of the regions to help 
themselves by investing in their own communities....by taking command 
of their own futures, the regions can realise their potential and ambitions 


and make a major contribution to Australia’s prosperity." {my emphases} 108 


It will come as no surprise to those who follow local events that one of the 
more progressive members of the Kelty Taskforce on Regional Development was none 
other than transport magnate Lindsay Fox. A close friend of the Keatings, it is not 
astonishing also that Lindsay Fox has been installed by Prime Minister Keating and Simon 
Crean, the Minister for Employment, Education and Training (1993- ) and ex-President of 
the ACTU (1985-1990), as the inaugural Chairperson of the White Paper inspired 
National Employment and Training Taskforce (NETTFORCE). Established by the 
Commonwealth government so as to secure more of BHP’s 'Domestic Volunteers 
Abroad' placements, additional to those of the Job Compact, Chairperson Fox is now 
overseeing the disbursement of $4.2 Million which was allocated in the 1994/1995 
Commonwealth Budget for the operation of NETTFORCE to 1997/1998 (Budget Paper 
No. 1, 1994: 3.180). If the "Regional Best Practice Program' and 'Regional Development 
Strategy’ of Working Nation (1994b: 159-75) appears all too /aissez-aller, it was 
emboldened by the authoritative discoveries of the Kelty report (1994) that: "there is a 


general consensus on the direction of Australia’s economic development. There is popular 


108° 
174-75. 


Workin tion Polici an Programs. (1994b) op. cit. at pp. 161 and 
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support for policies designed to open up Australia to greater competition, and to better 
integrate this country into the international economy. "109 Secretary Bill Kelty, it ought to 
be remembered, is the same Comrade Kelty who led, in 1986, the ACTU/Trade 
Development Council (TDC) Mission to the Federal Republic of Germany and the United 
Kingdom and assisted that other champion of the Australian working class, John 
Macbean, opera connaisseur and Senior Deputy President of the Australian Industrial 
Commission, who was the Mission leader for Sweden. Ironically, the wealth of 'strategic' 
data generated by these 'strategic' excursions and vaunted in Australia Reconstructed: 
ACTU/TDC Mission to Western Europe (1987) had for their organising analytic 
the notion of strategic unionism. Elaborated upon for the benefit of all antipodeans in 
the ovarian Australia Reconstructed (1987) document, Comrade Kelty would most 
probably not wish to be reminded of the entire seven and mutually reinforcing aspects of 
'Strategic Unionism'. In the final chapter of the unending Australia Reconstructed 
(1987), the ACTU/TDC Mission both extrapolated and revealed the essentially pro- 
systemic intent of its vision for 'down under' thus: 


"Strategic Unionism has the following characteristics: 


e a tendency for trade unions to go beyond a narrow focus on wages and 
conditions; 


e the generation and implementation of centrally co-ordinated goals and 
integrated strategies; e.g for full employment, labour market programs, trade and 
industry policy, productivity, industrial democracy, social welfare, and taxation 

policies which promote equity and social cohesion; 


e sophisticated participation in tripartite bodies; 


e a commitment to growth and wealth creation as well as its equitable 
distribution; 


e the active pursuit of these goals and strategies in their own right both inside and 
outside the arena of industrial relations; with 


e the emphasis upon strong local and workplace organisation; 
e the extensive delivery of education and research services. 


Strategic Unionism is demonstrably effective in assisting countries to quickly adjust 
to large external shocks to their national economies without high unemployment and 
inflation. The Accord process in Australia represents the first move towards 
strategic unionism. In its first three years the Accord process has made a significant 
contribution to economic growth, with lower inflation and unemployment rates, and in 
the last year, in dealing with the sharp decline in our terms of trade. Moreover, 
since March 1983, the Accord process has contributed greatly to reducing the level 
of industrial disputation in Australia. In fact, notwithstanding the absence of a truly 
tripartite commitment, industrial disputation in Australia under the Accord has been 
the lowest for nineteen years. The significant and sustained reduction in industrial 


109. Taskforce on Regional Development (1994) Developing Australia: A Regional 
Perspective. Canberra: Department of Industry, Technology and Regional Development 
Ailes De iB 
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disputation has not been possible under any paan policy mix pursued by any 
recent government." {emphases in original} 11 


A point which is worth reiterating, and this will take the reader back to 
Chapter 2 of this thesis, is that the white hysteria of xenophobic ‘revolutionaries’ like Abe 
David and Ted Wheelwright, with their 'Third Wave' delirium (1989: xiv-xvi), is 
continually exposed for the Boy’s Own anglomorphia that it is. There is no need for the 
'Yellow Devils' to storm the white ramparts of the Great White Land 'down under' when 
the leaders of the historically white labour movement in white Australia, both its industrial 
and political wings, will all too readily further the ambitions of neo-liberal capitalism to 
‘open up Australia’ to 'World Best Practice’, to a 'Regional Best Practice ' and to the 
'‘level-playing field’ of the capitalist world-economy. Moreover, to apply Bornschier’s 
(1982) acute 'dialectics' to the business affairs of Bill Kelty’s and Paul Keating’s ‘mate’, 
Lindsay Fox, the group of local/transnational corporations which are owned and 
controlled by that particular 'Aussie battler’, as one extensive multinational concern, are no 
less themselves a part of the complex tangle of multinational corporations, which: 
"as central institutions of the modern world economy imply, owing to 
their internal division of labour across countries, an internalization of 
economic relationships previously regarded as international. 
This means that one should look at MNCs (multinational corporations) 


not only as a new feature of the world economy but as an emergent new 
organizational form of that system." {my emphases} 111 


It requires no possession of unearthly sagacity, of the sort which the very 
best of intellects in this country regularly put on exhibition at the Australian National 
University in Canberra, to appreciate that the role of Lindsay Fox on Bill Kelty’s 
Taskforce on Regional Development was not merely decorative. To return very briefly to 
the previous chapter, to the section therein which is entitled First Class Lew and 
Second Class Noddy: The Saga of Coles Myer Ltd., it will be recalled that for 


just one of its client corporations, the notorious Coles Myer, Lindsay Fox’s freight and 


110. australian Council of Trade Unions (ACTU)/Trade Development Council (TDC) (1987) 


Australia Reconstructed: ACTU/TDC Mission to Western Europe. A Report 
by the Mission Members of the ACTU and the TDC. Canberra: Australian 
Government Publishing Service at pages 169 and 187. 


111, Bornschier, V. (1982) 'World Economic Integration and Policy Responses: Some 


Developmental Impacts' in Makler, A.; Martinelli, A. and Smelser, N. (eds.) The New 
International Economy. op. cit at p. 59. 
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cartage revenues were $56,791,638 in 1994 and $47,947,625 in 1993. It is relevant also 
now to point that out of the 112 industries which Monash University and Syntec 
Economic Services Pty. Ltd. (Monash/Syntec) regularly survey, the transport and storage 
‘grouping’ was ranked fifth last in 1994 given, in the aggregate, its poor historical 
performance, from 1986/1978 to 1992/1993, and its poor average growth forecast from 
1992/1993 to 2000/2001 (Monash/Syntec, 1994: 7). Among other things, what the 
individual 'players' in this particular 'game' require to improve their competitiveness are 
(i) lower ‘input costs’, such as the price of labour, wages; (11) better infrastructure; and 
(iii) a decrease in the number of competitors. With Fox as the Chairperson of 
NETTFORCE, and with NETTFORCE being mandated to 'give interim approval for 
traineeship arrangements, pending accreditation by State and Territory authorities’ 
(Department of Employment, Education and Training, 1994: 111), a ready source of cheap 
labour ‘inputs’ is all but guaranteed for the Linfox group. As far as infrastructure 
development and corporate rivals are concerned, these have been more or less 
demonstrably attended to in the "Transport Recommendations' of the Kelty report (1994) 
as follows: 


"1. The Taskforce recommends a major upgrading of the nation’s highways. This 
should involve: 


e Extending the National Highway system to include the Pacific Highway and major 
ring roads within the metropolitan areas of Melbourne, Sydney and Brisbane. 


¢ Construction of a dual highway from Adelaide to Cairns over the next 30 years. 
e Linking the National Highway system to all major ports. 


e Upgrading arterial roads from the centres of Australia’s major cities to connect with 
major highways. 


e Improving link roads across the regions that connect with the major highways. 


e An effective road maintenance program across the country, including the cons- 
truction of new underpasses and overpasses in high traffic volume areas. 


2. The Taskforce recommends that the additional expenditure needed to achieve 
these objectives must be funded by a combination of private sector investment, 
public sector borrowings and user charges, including increased fuel taxes dedicated 
to road expenditures. The extent to which the above can be achieved will depend 
on the community’s willingness to accept increased charges. 


3. The Taskforce recommends the following recurrent funding should be dedicated 
to roads: 


e The current proportion of Federal fuel excise revenue spent on roads. This pro- 
portion should be guaranteed by legislation. 


e The revenue from any increase in the existing level of fuel excise. This should be 
guaranteed by legislation. 


e The proceeds of a new national fuel tax which would replace existing state petrol 
taxes . The revenue raised by this within each state would be returned to the 
state government. The Commonwealth would negotiate with the states to agree 
on a timetable for the dedication of 100 percent of the returned revenue to road 
funding. This would give the states time to find other sources of revenue to pay 
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for non road programs currently funded by petrol taxes. 
4. With councils responsible for a substantial proportion of the nation’s roads, the 


Taskforce recommends that the Federal Government examine the extent of road 
funding paid to local government." 112 
What is so exceptionally shrewd about the ‘user pay' principle in these 

recommendations, principally the proposed increases in fuel taxes, is precisely that fuel, 
like labour, is one of the 'big ticket’ costs in transport and storage. The effect of increases 
in fuel taxes would, therefore, be twofold. Firstly, at a given threshold of increased fuel 
taxes, thus of increased costs, the elasticity of corporate belligerence and bankruptcies is 
such that ceteris paribus a number of small to medium operators will be literally driven 
out of 'the game’. Secondly, on the way out, these ‘less competitive’ operators would 
have progressively been contributing their share of improving the industry’s infrastructure 
via the rise in fuel taxes and to the greater benefit of the remaining 'big operators' such as 
Linfox. With workers of Australia having the likes of Bill Kelty to see to their class 
interests, and with Kelty’s ‘strategic unionism’ and Fox’s 'strategic dollars' being as 
kittens in the one basket, what fears or anxieties need the 'white' proletariat 'down under' 
have that some 'Yellow' of other 'foreign' 'Peril' will draw ‘the nation’ that much closer 
to the howling furies of global market forces? True, Comrade Kelty is merely articulating 
the union-involved capitalism of the ACTU, its strategic neo-liberal ‘best practice’ 
labourism, which he has partly crafted and whose market-oriented solutions for the 
problem of unemployment in Australia is that: 

"Jobs must be created in a continuing process of restructuring and 

developing world class industries that can hold their own with 

productivity, quality, uniqueness and service despite the remoteness of 

Australia from the world’s large markets. Only jobs of this character 

will be secure and well paid with real career prospects to suit an 

Australian way of life." 1 13 


True too, with its reliance upon the ACTU’s 'world class’ ‘sustainable 


employment and job growth’ and its acquiescence in a 5 per cent rate of Australian 


112, Taskforce on Regional Development (1994) Developing Australia: A Regional 


Pers ive A R È th Federal vernmen th Taskforce on 
Regional Development. Volume One. Canberra: Department of Industry, Technology 
and Regional Development at p. 6. 

113) Australian Conncail of Trade Unions: (ACTU) (1991) Charter. for Jobs Policy. 


ACTU Policies and Strategies Adopted at the ACTU Congresss in September 1991. 
Melbourne: ACTU at paragraph 1.6. 
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unemployment by the 'target' year of 2000/2001, the submission of the Victorian Trades 
Hall Council (VTHC) (1994) to the Committee on Employment Opportunities in fact 
expresses, as it paternalistically does, the more rhetorical than substantive differences 
between the market-underpinned theosophy of Comrades Bill Kelty and John Halfpenny, 
the Secretary of the VTHC. Like Comrade Kelty, Comrade Halfpenny does not intend to 
do away with the profoundly exploitative bourgeois social relations that are epochally 
reified, instanced and individuated as 'the wage-earner'’, but to 'humanise' that exploitative 
praxis and to 'Keynesianise' it. Yet, the problem of capitalism which is manifested, 
among its other evils, as mass unemployment, is apparently not to be comprehensively 
resolved as a historico-social and socio-political revolutionising of capitalism’s inhuman, 
alienating and atomising teleology of fractured being. Its core obscenity, which is to 
abstract from and reduce human existence and human vitality to a mere commodity that is 
to be bought and sold in the ‘labour market’, does not apparently also necessitate a moral, 
philosophical, political, economic, cultural, institutional, structural and systemic overhaul. 
To confine and problematise the structured chaos of any given capitalist formation to, and 
as, a purely economic problematique, to a neo-classical fiddling with the elasticities of 
supply and demand, or as a neo-Keynesian attenuation of the Lorenz curve, is not only to 
privilege the career ambitions of a Boy’s Own economorphism, those parameters and 
public policy choices which that economics dominantly permits in terms of its millennial 
repertoire of ‘classical’, 'Keynesian’, 'neo-classical’ and 'neo-Keynesian' braggadocios 
are no less themselves a part of the problem. Yet, as Comrade Halfpenny's submission, 
the VTHC’s response to Restoring Full Employment (1993b), would self- 
antagonistically insist: 

"The solution to the problem of unemployment is economic and will 

require economic solutions. The Paper ‘Restoring Full Employment' 

although a welcome first step in tackling the problem of unem- 

ployment, must ultimately be limited by the Committee’s Term of 

Reference. What is needed is a fundamental re-thinking of economic 

policy and a rejection of neo-classical economic theories that have 

notably failed, both in Australia and overseas. The VTHC agrees that 

any reduction in the numbers of the unemployed, and long term 

unemployed in particular, is based upon two factors: economic growth 

and active labour market programmes. The Committee states that with 


appropriate economic policies and the ‘Job Compact' it will be possible 
to reduce unemployment to five per cent by the end of the decade. The 
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VTHC would welcome economic policies aimed at job creation and 
economic support for the unemployed, but believes that the rate should 
be re-assessed once the initial target of five per cent has been 
reached....The VTHC is opposed to compulsory Jobs Compact. 
Forcing people to undertake work and training with knowledge that 
further meaningful employment is unlikely, is demoralising and 
pointless. The danger exists that the Job Compact will become another 
way of blaming the unemployed for their unemployment and will open 
another channel for bureaucratic harassment of the unemployed. The 
point cannot be stressed enough that there is little point in forcing the 
unemployed into Job Compacts or training programmes if there is little 
or no chance of meaningful work after this. The solution to 


unemployment lies in changing economic Strategies. " 114 

The problem of unemployment is not an economic problem which requires 
the promulgation of econophilic solutions that, in the first instance, are to be presumably 
devised by an economorphic clerisy. Unemployment is a manifestation of historically 
specific and human relationships that have been constitutively abstracted and rendered as 
economic relations. It is symptomatic of an alienated, inhuman and exploitative ‘social’ 
order which is impelled by greed, by hypocrisy and by a callous indifference to the 
sufferings of others. Does Comrade Halfpenny intend to suggest that secure and well-paid 
employment in the tobacco industry, given the medical data about the effects of cigarette 
smoking on human health, is to be, or will be, either according to him, to the WTHC or to 
some other adjudicator, said to constitute 'meaningful work'? Is similar employment in the 
billion dollar pet-food industry 'meaningful work' whilst millions of human beings daily 
starve? Is there really ‘meaning’ in being a university academic, in publicly waxing co- 
operative, collectivist or critical twaddle whilst being simultaneously a member of a 
mutually competitive and fiercely hierarchic skulk, and of rigorously assessing and 
streaming students according to some competitively-based criteria or, what is more 
fashionably the case, according as to whether a joint examiner must be deferred to because 
she/he happens to be some God-Professor or some influential referee and promotions 
and/or funding are about to be dispensed? Is there really ‘meaningful work’ in a bourgeois 
social order or capitalist based polity/community whose unforgivably competitive logic, 


whose 'ether', is finally profits, ultimately capital accumulation and terminally the 


114 victorian Trades Hall Council! OGA Vek: rian Trades Hall uncil 


Response to the Committee on Employ-ment Opportunities Green Paper 
"Restoring Full Employment". 9 March 1994. Carlton South: VTHC, pages 1 and 4. 
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atomised and estranged individual? What is the 'meaning' of a demonic polity/community 
which is systemically cleaved into public and private spheres, with the public champions 
of universal truth, compassion, egalitarianism, morality and the ad hominem fallacy 
being left unfettered to indulge in their private lives their unimaginative petit-bourgeois 
adulteries, their furtive sex tours of so-called Third World countries, their paedophilia, 
their expensive holidays in 'classy' resorts, their designer label clothing and epicurean 
sophistications, their self-serving networks that cut across mere ethics, their hoardings and 
their tarantist aping of the lives of their social betters, of the rich, the famous and the 
consummately corrupt? Surely, it is the very fundamental structure of society, of the so- 
called human ‘community’, of the human species, which effectively determines whether 
the strutting and fretting of each individual performer’s little hour upon this floating stage 
is but the sound and fury that signifies the usual self-obsessiveness, an odyssey into 
greater hypocrisy and a glacial solitude, or a more open, decentered conviviality and, 


therefore, a far less egoistically upcasted existence. 


All of that said, the ‘strategic unionism’, of the United Trades and Labour 
Council of South Australia (UTLC) is, more properly also, an 'econophilic unionism’, 
when the UTLC identified three sets of essentially cosmetic strategies to deal with local 
unemployment as follows: 


"Step One 
Stop inflicting a death of a thousand cuts to existing employment bases for 
regional Australia: 


* ease the pressure on manufacturing industry by slowing the rate of tariff 
phasedown, particularly in the Automotive industry, because of the ‘regional 
importance’ of the main car plants to SA (South Australia) acknowledged by the 
Kelty Task Force; 


* take local unemployment rates into account when rationalising public sector and 
government business enterprises; 


* reverse State and Federal cuts to education and health services. 
Step Two 
Build new industry bases: 


* new import replacement strategies are central to developing new industries 
based on the existing small and medium sized business structure of regional 
Australia; so changes to government purchasing systems and assistance to the 
development of domestic supplier networks are central to higher growth; 


(further recommendations will be forthcoming from the SA Strategic Import 
Replacement Study) 


* Federal government incentives and development allowances should be 
reasonably distributed around Australia rather than centered on development 
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projects on the Eastern Seaboard (as is apparently the focus of recent 
announcements); 


* Structural adjustment assistance should be available to regions which have 
suffered employment loss as a result of tariff cuts with these funds being tied to 
job and industry development (ie the SA Manufacturing Advisory Council 
calculated that adjustment assistance of between $78m to $139m per annum was 
justified on the basis of the loss to SA of employment opportunities and 
revenue sources; SAMAC December 1992): 


* development of new environmental industries through eco-tourism, waste 
management and treatment, to product design and research and development, 
based around the MFP project and other developments. 


Step Three 
Re-build neglected regional infrastructure: 


* improvements to transport infrastructure would create jobs directly and 
indirectly by reducing transport cost overheads and delivery times. The success 
of the 'One Nation’ package in improving rail and local transport still leaves much 
to be done in South Australia; 


* according to the Australian Tourism Commission every $1 million of foreign 
tourist expenditure creates 18.5 jobs but SA is behind national averages in 
international tourist attraction. Redevelopment of the international air terminal and 
selected tourist facilities will help correct this imbalance and overcome congestion 
at a more fashionable entry points; 


* improvements to sewerage treatment and water filtration community services 
and education and health facilities complete the infrastructure package. The ACTU 
‘Full Employment' Program estimates that over 4,000 new jobs could be created 
in the South Australian Community Services Sector, including child care, aged and 


community care, etc." {underlining in original} 


From Chartist tragedy to a neo-Fabian farce, the glorious labourist tradition 


and sensibilities of the union movement in this country, forever shacked to a collectivism 


‘from above’ which, in neo-modernity, has been refurbished out of the ‘strategic 


unionism’ of the so-called Hawke era, reassert themselves as the sanctification of a new 


and ‘natural rate' of unemployment ‘down under’, in an Accord VIII (1995-1999) which 


institutionalises: 


115. 


"The achievement of a sustainable reduction in unemployment with continued low 
inflation are central objectives. 


1.2 In May 1994 the Government released Working Nation, with one of its major 
contributions being the Job Compact. The Job Compact means that all people 
unemployed for 18 months will be offered a job by 1998. This will work through a 
range of wage subsidy, community employment and training initiatives, imple- 
mented in the context of individual case management. 


1.3 The union movement endorses the Government’s promise in this area and the 
strategies it has put in place. It will facilitate the implementation of industrial 
relations and employment arrangements to give effect to the strategies. Individual 
unions will be encouraged to seek accreditation with the Employment Services 
Regulatory Authority so they can assume case management responsibilities, and to 
PP directly in labour market programs at both the community and national 
evels. 


1.4 The Working Nation goal was an economy within reach of an unemployment rate 
of 5 per cent by 2000/01. The union movement also strongly endorses this goal. 


and 


United Trades and Labor Council of South Australia (UTLC) (1994) Jobs and 
Industry Strategy For 1994 & Beyond. Adelaide: UTLC at pp. 13-14. 
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The Accord partners believe there is no single policy aim more important to the 
economic and social well-being of the country than such an unemployment reduction. 


1.5 Consistent with this the parties, believe that 600,000 net additional jobs over 
the course of Accord VIII is an achievable minimum. The essential aim is to create in 
excess of 600,000 jobs from July 1995 to March 1999 in order that the 5 per cent 
unemployment rate goal by 2000/01 is achievable. So important is the Jobs target 
to the social and economic well-being of Australia, that the union movement agrees 
that wage claims will be assessed against satisfactory progress being made on the 


employment goal." 11 

If there is some residual hope for the Australian proletariat that its unions 
will at last shoulder the calling to a more comprehensive attention to the acculturation of an 
entire people to the bourgeois aesthetic of a neo-liberal/neo-classical Benthamite 
individualism, to the imperatives of transnational capital, it is the ‘linear drop' in 
Australia’s union membership from 60 per cent in 1960 to 35 per cent in the mid 1990’s. 
As union officials face the unsavoury prospect of becoming, themselves, ‘Job 
Compactees' in terms of their own Accord VIII (1995-1999), their own encyclical for 
‘sustaining growth, inflation and fairness’, they will all begin to appreciate the soberness 
of the utterances of their El Presidente-elect, Jennie George, that: 


"We can no longer rely on the good will of the legislature to ensure our 
survival nor on decisions of the Industrial Commission. At the end of 
the day, our successes or failures are predominantly our own internal 
responsibility....Well, absolutely, the clock is ticking. We’re down to 
35 per cent overall. We can’t afford to continue to decline. Otherwise, 
we lose the critical mass which gives us some legitimacy in terms of 
public policy debate." 117 


116. Accord VITI 1991 - 1999. "Sustaining Growth and Fairness". Agree- 


ment Between the Federal Labor Government and the ACTU, reproduced in 
APPENDIX II of this thesis. See at pp. 1-2. 


117) Reported on Background Briefing. Radio National, Australian Broadcasting 
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CHAPTER 7 


CONCLUSION 


Verily, the defense of Australia’s prevailing social order is pursued with an 
unswerving conviction in the righteousness and taken-for-grantedness of that struggle. It 
is, as Miliband (1987) acknowledged, a struggle 'from above' which is waged in the name 
of freedom itself, in the pursuits of democracy and of civilisation. Articulated, mediated 
and transacted across the socio-political horizons of neo-modernity, the politics of, and 
within, extant capitalist regimes are little more than: 

"strategies of containment decided at a particular time by those actively 
engaged in the struggle, the coalitions and compromises that are 
required to maintain the programmatic and political coherence of the 
conservative forces, and the ways in which pressure from below may 
be countered, defused and defeated....One notable feature of class 
struggle from above today is that it has an ever more pronounced 
international, global dimension. It is marked, in other words, by a 


strong, pervasive, interventionist, bourgeois international solidarity, 
which transcends enduring and quite bitter national capitalist divisions 


and rivalries." | 
The 'inner' muse and logic of capital accumulation which forevermore 
compels the bourgeoisie to ‘nestle everywhere, settle everywhere and establish 
connections everywhere’ (Marx and Engels, 1848: 116) have become far more ‘externally’ 
palpable than a slumbering humanity could have ever dreamt of. The localisation of an 
internationally competitive and world best practice capitalism, with its ‘ideology of a 
business civilization’ (Heilbroner, 1989: 98) and its culture of the enterprise society 


(Deeks, 1993), appears daily more irreversible, more triumphal, as Australia’s emergent 


l, Miliband, R. (1987) ‘Class Struggle From Above' in Outhwaite W. and Mulkay, M. 
(eds.) Social Theory and Social Criticism: Essays for Tom Bottomore. op. 
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liberal internationalism of the 1820’s to the 1890's; its state ‘liberal’ monopolism of the 
1920’s to the 1930’s; and its corporate liberalism of the 1950’s to the 1970’s have, by the 
1980’s, been synthesised and re-insufflated as the 'new normalcy’ of a ‘global market' 
haute finance neo-liberalism (Overbeek and van der Pijl, 1993: 1-27). As Petras (1994), 
among others, has appreciated, the cultural imperatives and norms of neo-liberal capitalism 
exalt in the existentialisation of 'the private over the public, the individual over the social, 
the sensational and violent over everyday struggles and social realities’ [p. 2072]. 
Individuated, the highest, most sublime incarnation of neo-liberal capitalism is the majestic 
me, with its consummately egoistic sensibilities, its numberless Benthamite whims and 
wants and, as a learned center of the known cosmos, its self-referencing fabrication of 


more and more institutionally enclaved verbiage. 


Verily too, those who suffer need no longer do so in vain, for the launching 
of mainstream, radical and/or revolutionary anthologies, tomes, treatises and ephemerae 
into the bottomless pit of the Meus Curriculum Vitae shall, one fine tomorrow, 
liberate all of humanity and shatter the bonds of the profanum vulgus. In due season 
also, the 'pink salmon’ Marxists, the 'American Express' Socialists, the 'beluga caviar' 
Social Democrats, the 'Yves Saint Laurent’ Feminists, the 'frequent-flyer-points' 
scholars, and many others besides, shall all alight from their petit-bourgeois elevations and 
embrace the disaffected, the dispossessed, the disempowered and the disenfranchised. 
These vanguards of the proletariat shall mingle with their historical burdens at the 
barricades, at the ballot box, and toast, with a finely nuanced Cabernet Sauvignon, all the 


workers of the world, God’s speed to a New Deal, a Great Society, and a hip hip hurray. 


It should not be all that astonishing that the problems of society 'down 
under’, if not indeed of the capitalist world-economy, are unlikely to be seriously, 
practically, or concretely, located in the very fabric of this country’s class configuration, in 
its tangle of bourgeois social relations and rapports de forces. Much less, then, are those 


problems to be aboarded through the revolutionary praxis of a deep structure of social 
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inequalities which provides tangible benefits, real comforts and superior lifestyles to the 
'nasty' capitalist just as much as it does to the petit-bourgeois Social Democrat and the 
neo-modern Comrade alike. It will not come as a surprise also, therefore, that integral to 
the problematisation of the systemic ills and conflicts of Australian 'settler' capitalism is 
the problem of unemployment, of the unemployed, of the ‘bottlenecks’, 'rigidities' and 
'inflexibilities' in its 'labour market’. And nothing better exemplifies this particular 
struggle, this historically specific ‘construction of a nationalist response to a globally 
integrated process of accumulation’ (Bryan, 1995: 2) than the processes leading up to, and 
culminating in, Prime Minister Keating's tabling, on 4 May 1994, of the Labor 
government’s White Paper on employment, that government’s Working Nation (1994a, 
1994b) documents. For all of the dramaturgy and mise-en-scéne of consultation, 
participation as well as the 'inputs' of those economorphic experts who have contributed 
to Working Nation (1994a, 1994b), its organising analytic leads to a most inexorable 
conclusion. Quite elementarily, to the neo-liberal parable of capitalist exploitation and 
bourgeois domination, which is that 'if one feeds the horse enough oats, some will pass 
through to the road for the sparrows' (Galbraith, 1993: 108). If there is a moral or ethical 
dimension to such a normative meta-policy tautology, and there is, it is that the mutual 
squabbles and pro-systemic competitiveness of the sparrows on the road of a borderless, 
best practice capitalism must, under the aegis of the state, be kept at a fever pitch and that 
those who, for whatever reason, cannot enter the affray, must be suitably demeaned, 
humiliated and/or driven to starvation. It is that the class struggle 'from above' 'down 
under’, with its politics of antipodean syndical satisfactions, must be won, and is being 
won, by whatever means and at whatever costs. Nothing can be permitted to stand in the 


way of 'progress' - not ethics, not morality, not truth, not even progress itself. 


Blessed are those who have, for more, much more, shall be given unto 
them. Blessed are the 'frequent-flyer-points' scholars of neo-modernity, for as ‘pink 
salmon’ Marxists'; as 'American Express' Socialists; 'beluga caviar’ Social Democrats; 


"Yves Saint Laurent’ Feminists; and much else besides, that shall all be called upon to 
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roam the length and breadth of the Earth, to spread the good verbiage, to fabricate even 
greater quantities of monosyllabic twaddle, and to enlarge even more their all-important 
and procuratory Meus Curriculum Vitae. Verily, from the little belfry of the lecture 
podium, these ensconced liberals, these professional radicals and these career 
revolutionaries shall, in due season, reveal to the uninitiated that behind the dead 
curriculum of annually regurgitated gnosis stands the living curriculum of shrewdness, of 
ruthlessness, of ambition and of competitive success. Blessed are those who speak 
deference to power and wax social ontologies of individualism and groupism, for their 
mediocrity shall be exceedingly esteemed and they shall be elevated to privileged 


positions. 


Blessed are the keepers of the Common Wealth and the representatives of 
the profanum vulgus who have understood the sublime ways of 'the market’, for they 
shall be summoned to act as consultants for the rich and the corporate board rooms of the 
world shall welcome them. Their families and their friends shall all be feasted in the 
mansions of newspaper, trucking and retail chain magnates. Blessed are the new style 
unionists, for they shall sup with the powerful and the influential and be relieved of the 
tedium of working in chicken processing plants, in dreary, monotonous and servile 
occupations. Blessed are the baronial representatives of capital, for they are, of all those 
who are blessed, the most blessed. Though they walk through the valley of the shadow of 
class exploitation, class domination and class struggle, they shall fear no evil and not want 


for anything, for ever higher levels of corporate profits shall comfort them. 


Accursed are the meek, for they shall inherit Accordist wages and the neo- 
classical ‘labour market'. Accursed are those who look to their 'betters', to the more 
educated, the more refined and the more able in society for their good counsel or 
assistance, for that very trust shall become a rod for the backs of the needy themselves. 
Verily, if those who suffer wish to end their distress, let them begin by removing the 


heavy weights of petit-bourgeois activists, radical advocates and other revolutionary 
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parasites from their shoulders. Truly, the interlocking petit-bourgeois intelligentsia, 
with that motley of cultivated Marxisants, Social Democrats and other benevolent vultures 
cannot, and will not, save the workers of the world, much less the bourgeoisie which 
exists to exploit the proletariat even more thoroughly. Workers of the world, unite, and 
save yourselves. Above all, save yourselves from your saviours. You have nothing to lose 
but the chains of contempt, fashioned for you, by the social parasites, by the vultures and 
hypocrites who parade themselves before you, in your world, on your planet, as your 


betters. 
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FIGURE 2.1: EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (PER CENT TO TOTAL) 
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Source: Reserve Bank of Australia (1991: 165) 


TABLE 3.6: FACTORS OF COMPETITIVENESS IN SELECTED COUNTRIES - 1993/1994 


Country Domestic Internationali- Government Finance Infrastructure Management Research & People Overall 
Strength sation Development 
'93 94 933 94 $ 93 1 "94 '93 "24 oa | "Od '933 ‘Oa '93  '94 93 ‘94 33 "94 
USA 10 1 21 1 16 i6 6 1 7 3 11 5 6 2 & 6 » 1 
Japan 2 3 3 6 lili & 6 $ 14 24 1 1 1 1 2 4 
Germany 14 12 8 4 iS | 32 5 7 7 9 t37 12 3 3 3 4 6 5 A 
Australia 21 20 27 24 10 9 14 15 19 5 25 18 16 16 l6 I2 19 15 = 
Canada is 5 28 19 24 1 22 3 8 by. 2 19 -I9 WA i? u 6 14 16 a 
New Zealand 2 ii 14 25 4 3 16 12 S$ 178 ARE: ad ah 4 ae 4 6 9 
Mexico 32 30 20 31 14 10 24 31 33. 26 A a SZ; 32 Zr St 25 26 
South Korea 3 7 o 39 22 1 30 28 39 27 29 26 3 18 18 > 20 24 24 
Taiwan & &§ i 5 H 15 20 18 27 8 2i iB, 6 4 23 7 18 
Hong Kong 7 4 3 2 2A a e S, | I7 3 4 20 20 20 10 18 3 4 
Thailand 6 9 2 á 21 9; & 22 14 34 33 2 "23 34 31 3s 23 2 2 
Malaysia 5 6 18 14 a) 4 12 13 20 18 10 14 25 24 n 2 10 17 
Singapore 1 2 1 2 1 1 1 2 1 16 4 7 10 8 1 1 1 2 
Indonesia 8 25 32 34 19 24 31 30 36 32 31 26 31 30 25 3 26 31 
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TABLE 5.6: STRUCTURE OF AUSTRALIAN BANKING SECTOR - AS AT 
DECEMBER 1991 


Total Market Long Term 

Assets ($M) Share (%) Rating 
Major Australian Banks 
ANZ Banking Group 62,542 17.30 A+ 
Commonwealth Bank 77,902 21.44 AAA 
National Australia Bank 54,463 15.07 AA 
Westpac Banking 65,918 18.24 A+ 
Total 260,425 72.04 


State Government Owned Banks 


R & I Bank of Western Australia 
State Bank of New South Wales 14,827 4,10 
State Bank of South Australia 
Total 


Other Australian Owned Banks 


Advance Bank 
Bank of Melbourne 4,695 1.30 A- 
Bank of Queensland 1,267 0.35 BBB+ 


Challenge Bank 3013 0.92 BBB 
Macquarie Bank 2,441 0.68 A 
Metway Bank 2,609 0:72 BBB+ 
Trust Bank Tasmania 1413 0.39 BBB 


Total 


Foreign Owned Banks 


Bank of America Australia 765 0.21 A+ 
Bank of China 424 0.12 mt. 
Bank of New Zealand 1,837 0.51 BBB 
Bank of Singapore (Australia) 627 0.17 MI: 
Bank of Tokyo Australia i25 0.31 AA- 
Bankers Trust Australia 3,681 1.02 AA 
Banque Nationale de Paris 2237 0.62 AA 
Barclays Bank Australia 9,299 0.91 AA 
Chase Manhattan Australia T291 0.35 A- 
Citibank 9,964 2.76 A 
Deutsche Bank Australia 2228 0.62 AAA 
Hong Kong Bank of Australia 3,092 0.86 A 
IBJ Bank 1,700 0.47 AA 
Lloyds Bank NZA 1,074 0.30 A+ 
Mitsubishi Bank of Australia 1,178 0.33 AA 
Natwest Australia Bank 3,259 0.90 AA 
Standard Chartered Bank Australia 573 0.16 BBB 


Total 


Total Australian Banking Assets 361,314 100.00 


Note: The ratings in the above table are by Standard and Poor's (S&P). The 
abbreviation n.r. stands for not rated. 
Source: Standard and Poor's (1992: 24) 
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TABLE 5.8: TERMS OF REFERENCE - NATIONAL COMPETITION POLICY REVIEW 


1. I, Paul John Keating, Prime Minister of the Commonwealth of Australia, having regard to the 

agreement between myself and the Premiers of the States of New South Wales, Queensland, South 

Australia, Tasmania, Victoria and Western Australia and the Chief Ministers of the Australian Capital 

Territory and the Northern Territory that national competition policy and law should give effect to the 

following principles: 

(a) ed tie ae in the market should be able to engage in anti-competitive conduct against the 
public interest; 

(b) as far as possible, universal and uniformly gyae rules of market conduct should apply to all 
market participants regardless of the form of business ownership; 


(c) conduct with anti-competitive potential said to be in the public interest should be assessed by an 
appropriate transparent assessment process, with provision for review, to demonstrate the nature 
and incidence of the public costs and benefits claimed; 


(d) any E E to the coverage or nature of competition policy should be consistent with, and 
support, the general thrust of reforms: 

(i) to develop an open, integrated domestic market for goods and services by removing 
unnecessary barriers to trade and competition; 

(ii) in recognition of the increasingly national operation of markets, to reduce complexity 
and eliminate administrative duplication; 

appoint Professor Fred Hilmer to Chair the Committee of Review of the Application of the Trade 

Practices Act 1974, and Mr. Geoff Taperell and Mr. Mark Rayner as the other two Committee members. 

2. The Committee is to inquire into, and advise on appropriate changes to legislation and other 

measures in relation to: 

(a) whether the scope of the Trade Practices Act 1974 should be expanded to deal effectively with anti- 
competitive conduct of persons or enterprises in areas of business currently outside the scope of 
the Act; 

(b) alternative means for addressing market behaviour and structure currently outside the scope 
of the Trade Practices Act 1974; and 


(c) other matters directly related to the application of the principles above. 


3. In conducting the review the Committee should consider, against the background of the nature of 

markets in Australia and influences upon them: 

(a) whether the authorisation and exemption provisions of the Trade Practices Act 1974 have sufficient 
scope, flexibility and transparency; 

(b) the need for, and approaches to, the transition of government regulatory arrangements - including 
any associated revenue impact on States - to more competitive and nationally consistent structures; 

(c) the best support structure for regulation including price regulation, in support of: 


(i) pro-competitive conduct by government business and trading enterprises outside the scope 
of the Trade Practices Act 1974; and 
(ii) the interests of consumers and users of goods and services; and 
(d) the past and present justification for the current exemptions from the application of the Trade 
Practices Act. 


4. In performing its functions, the Committee is to: 
(a) take into account: 


(i) the principles stated in para ph 1(a) to (d) inclusive; 

(ii) legislation other than the rade Practices Act and other arrangements that affect market 
behaviour and structure; and 

(iii) the fact that some | aie momen business and trading enterprises may operate in industries 
having aspects, including pricing, of natural monopoly; and 

(iv) current moves to reform government trading enterprises; and 

(v) overseas experience. 


(b) take written submission; and 
(c) consult interested parties where necessary; and 
5. The Committee is to report to me by May 1993. 


Note: In May 1993, Prime Minister Keating announced that the Inquiry would be extended until 
August 1993 to facilitate further consultations with the States and Territories. 
Source: National Competition Policy Review Committee (1993: 361-63) 
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INDICATIVE COMMONWEALTH BUDGET TIME-TABLE 
October 1994 


Economic Planning Advisory Commission (EPAC) 


ECONOMIC PLANNING ADVISORY COMMISSION 


PO Box E4 Telephone: (06) 270 2444 
Queen Victoria Terrace ACT 2600 Fax: (06) 270 2442 


CALL FOR PRE-BUDGET SUBMISSIONS 


Each year since 1984 the Office of the Economic Planning Advisory Council sought 
community views on budget strategy for the forthcoming Commonwealth Budget. This 
function continues with the Economic Planning Advisory Commission, which replaces the 
former Office of EPAC. 


EPAC will undertake speedy processing of submissions, summarising and distributing them to 
relevant Departments and Ministers within a week or so of their receipt. EPAC also will 
publish a volume summarising all submissions received, as well as an overview of issues 
raised. It also wiil provide briefing for officials and others involved in the budgetary process 
on submissions received and themes that are raised. 


I am writing to advise that EPAC would again welcome a submission from your organisation. 
The 1995-96 Budget is scheduled for presentation to Parliament on 9 May 1995. 
Accordingly, industry and community groups will need to forward submissions on the Budget 
to EPAC by around end-1994 if they are to be considered at key stages of the budgetary 
process. 


Submissions are therefore sought by 3 January 1995, the first working day in the new year. 
Earlier receipt would allow fuller consideration by Departments in their development of 
budget proposals. An information sheet suggesting preferred style and form of submissions is 
attached. While submissions received after 3 January also will receive prompt circulation 
within Government, it should be noted that the later they are received the lesser is the 
opportunity to influence the budget process. 


Where groups choose to make formal public submissions direct to Government, and not 
through EPAC, we would be pleased to receive copies of these submissions for inclusion in 
the EPAC summaries, overview and briefings. Government departments are also being asked 
to copy such submissions to EPAC. 


NN eee 


If you have any questions about the matters canvassed in this letter, please do not hesitate to 
contact Oleh Lukomskyj in EPAC on (06) 270 2476 (tel) or (06) 270 2442 (fax). 


Yours sincerely 


RO n 


Glenn Withers 
Director 
October 1994 


Pre-Budget Submissions Information Sheet 


Ministers and Departments receive many submissions every year. Submissions which are 
concise and to the point, and have an executive summary, are easier to comprehend and are 
likely to have the maximum impact. 


Costing of proposals, and proposed methods of financing (such as cutbacks in other programs 
or taxation proposals) also are very relevant. Given that Ministers are often required to fund 
new policy proposals from changes to existing programs within their portfolios, any proposals 
for potential savings should be listed. 


Format 


It will be very helpful if your submission is provided in hard copy and as a document in text 
format on an IBM compatible disk. Single spacing with a type size of 12 point would be 
appropriate, but is not mandatory. Hard copy should preferably be on A4 paper, printed on 
one side only and clipped (not stapled or bound). 


Please provide a summary/overview about one page in length. Summaries receive wide 
circulation, while full submissions generaily receive less wide circulation. 


If your submission contains any recommendations these shouid be clearly identified as such and 
included in short form in the summary/overview, where this is possible. 


Timing 


In general, early submissions have the greater opportunity to influence the budget process. For 
this reason EPAC requests submissions be submitted by 3 January 1995 or earlier. 


In particular, comments on programs need to be circulated to Departments before they 
complete their submissions to Ministers. Within Departments preparation for the Budget often 
begins in November or earlier. An indicative budget timetable, based on last year’s timetable, is 
attached. The Government has not yet released details of the 1995-96 budget process. 
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Contact details 


When providing a submission please provide complete details for the contact person in your 


organisation. 
O (title) full name 
° position 
° organisation 


° postal address 
° telephone 
> facsimile 


To help EPAC avoid duplication, please advise to which Government organisations (if any) 
you have independently sent copies of your submission. 


You may wish to refer to last year's summaries to assess the types of issues covered: 

EPAC (March 1994) Strategy for the 1994-95 Budget, Submissions from Business, Labour 
and Community Organisations, Australian Government Publishing Service, Canberra. Please 
contact Anne Neil on (06) 270 2458 if you would like a copy. 


Submissions should be sent to: 


Economic Planning Advisory Commission 
PO Box E4 

Queen Victoria Terrace 

PARKES ACT 2600 


Attention: Dr O. Lukomskyj 
telephone (06) 270 2476 


fax (06) 270 2442 
email lukomskyj}@epac. gov.au 


Indicative Commonwealth Budget Timetable 


e Commonwealth Portfolio Mimsters and their Departments formulate 
summary submissions of new policies and savings. 


November - February 


January 1995 


February 


. 
, 


Community and interest group submussions are summarised and 
circulated by EPAC. 


Treasury gives the Expenditure Review Committee (ERC) and 

Cabinet a report on the economic outlook and policy proposals. 

e Minister for Finance submits to the ERC and Cabinet the latest 
forward estimates and proposals for budget formulation including 
major programs for review and processes for considering new policy 
proposals by Ministers. 

¢ Each Portfolio Minister meets with the Treasurer and the Minister 
for Finance for “trilateral discussions” based on initial submissions. 

e A Fiscal Framework Paper is agreed to by Cabinet and discussed by 

Caucus. 


Ministers submit summanes of new policy proposals and any 

offsetting savings. The ERC provides feedback on likely areas of 

additional spending and priority. 

e Discussion between Australian Democrats and Greens (WA) and 
portfolio ministers. 

e ERC, in consultation with Ministers, focuses on programs with 
major reductions in outlays. 

e Commonwealth convenes Premiers' Conference for funding to the 

States. 


April e ERC deals with final submissions from Ministers and their 
Departments on portfolio outlays, new policy proposals are again 
scrutinised, as well as minor re-allocations between programs. The 
ERC Ministers meet with each of the Senate parties for a final 
discussion of their proposals. 

e Revenue Committee reviews revenue collections in the last financial 
year, revenue estimates for the next financial year, and new revenue 


measures, 


The 1995-96 Budget is brought down 9 May. 
Debate begins in the House of Representatives. 
Senate Estimates begin. 

Key revenue bills introduced into the Senate. 


Appropnation bills introduced into the Senate. 
e Supplementary Estimates begin. 
Appropriation and Revenue Bills passed and assented to. 
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“The following are the leading companies operating in Australia, based on annual 
turnover. Some unlisted Australian companies, which did not provide latest financial 
figures, are excluded from this list as are newly listed companies which did not provide 


full 1991 year details.” Australia’s Top 500 Companies 1992-93. Riddell 


INTERVIEW LIST NO. 1 


Top 150 Australian Companies* 


Information Services Pty. Ltd: Sydney (Aust.) at p. 41. 


* For additional information about these top 150 companies see The Australian Financial Review (1992) 
Listed Company Handbook - February 1992. Stafford McWilliams Pty. Ltd: Forestville (NSW); 
Year Book of Australian Companies 1993/94. 65th Edition. Riddell Information 
Pty. Ltd.: Sydney; and Francis, S. (1993) (ed.) The Busi Who’s Who of Australia. 

27th Edition. Volumes I and II. Riddell Information Services Pty. Ltd.: Sydney; and Mansell, P. (1993) 


(ed.) Australian Public Companies Guide: July 1993 - November 1993. Information 
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The Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd. 


48th Floor, BHP Tower, 600 Bourke Street, MELBOURNE VIC. 3000 


Tel: (03) 609-3333 Fax: (03) 609-3015 
Chair: Brian Loton, AC CEO: JB Prescott 
Coles Myer Ltd 

800 Toorak Road, TOORONGA VIC. 3146 

Tel: (03)/829-5111 Fax: (03) 829-6886 
Chair: Solomon Lew CEO: SB Myer, AC 


Fletcher Challenge Australia Limited (NZ) 

Level 11, AMP Centre, 50 Bridge Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 
Tel: (02) 239-2000 Fax: (02) 221-7216 

Chair: Sir Ronald Trotter CEO: HA Fletcher 


The News Corporation Limited 

2 Holt Street, SURRY HILLS NSW 2010 

Tel : (02) 288-3000 Fax: (02) 288-3292 
Chair: Keith Murdoch, AC CEO: Keith Murdoch, AC 


Westpac Banking Corporation Limited 

60 Martin Place, SYDNEY NSW 2000 

Tel: (02) 226-3311 Fax: (02) 226-4128 
Chair: John Uhrig CEO: Mr. Bob Joss 


Commonwealth Bank of Australia 

48 Martin Place, SYDNEY NSW 2000 

Tele<02) 227-7111 Fax: (02) 227-3317 

Chair: MA Besley, AM Ma. Dir.: DN Sanders, AO 


Foster’s Brewing Group Limited 

| Garden Street, SOUTH YARRA VIC. 3141 

Tel: (03) 828-2424 Fax: (03) 826-93 10 
Chair: CEO: 


National Australia Bank Limited 

Level 24, 500 Bourke Street, MELBOURNE VIC. 3000 
Tel: (03) 641-3500 Fax: (03) 641-4196 
Chair: Bill Irvine Ma. Dir.: DR Argus 


Australia: Melbourne. 
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Australia & New Zealand Banking Group Limited (ANZ) 
55 Collins Street, MELBOURNE VIC. 3000 

Tel: (03) 658-2955 Fax: (03) 658-2909 
Chair: JB Gough, AO OBE CEO: WJ Bailey, AO 


Australian & Overseas Telecommunications Corporation (Telecom Australia) 
Communications House, 199 William Street, MELBOURNE VIC. 3000 


Tel: (03) 634-8184 Fax: (03) 634-8602 

Chair: David Hoare CEO: Frank Blount 

Woolworths (Big W) Limited 

Cnr. Fairfield & Dursley Roads, YENNORA NSW 2165 
Tel: (02) 892-7111 Fax: (02) 892-7171 

Chair: Paul Simons CEO: HK Watts 


Australian Mutual Provident Society (AMP) 

AMP Building, SYDNEY COVE NSW 2000 

Tel: (02) 257-5000 Fax: (02) 257-7886 
Chair: Sir James Balderstone AC Ma. Dir.: Ian Salmon 


The National Mutual Life Association 

447 Collins Street, MELBOURNE VIC. 3000 

Tel: (03) 616-3911 Fax: (03) 614-2240 

Chair: AD Lapthorne Ma. Dir.: Gil Hoskins (Mr. ) 


Pioneer International Limited 
Level 20, 580 George Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 


Tel: (02) 364-4000 Fax: (02) 364-4029 

Chair: Sir Tristan Antico Ma. Dir.: Dr. John Schubert 
BTR Nylex Limited 

Level 15, 390 St Kilda Road, MELBOURNE VIC. 3004 

Tel: (03) 823-5700 Fax: (03) 867-4103 

Chair: AR Jackson AO Ma. Dir.: GC Pearson 
Pacific Dunlop Limited 

Level 41, 101 Collins Street, MELBOURNE VIC. 3000 

Tel: (03) 270-7270 Fax: (03) 270-7300 
Chair: JB Gough Ma. Dir.: P Brass 

CRA Limited 

31st Floor, 55 Collins Street, MELBOURNE VIC. 3000 

Tel: (03) 658-3333 Fax: (03) 658-3707 

Chair: JA Uhrig AO CEO: JT Ralph AO 

[NT Limited 

TNT Plaza Tower One, Lawson Square REDFERN NSW 2016 
Tel: (02) 699-2222 Fax: (02) 699-9238 

Chair: Fred Millar AO CBE CEO: Mr. David Mortimer 
BP Australia Holdings Ltd. 

1 Albert Road, MELBOURNE VIC. 3004 

Tel: (03) 268-4111 Fax: (03) 268-3321 


Chair: Dr. Charles Bowman Ma. Dir.: CH Bowman 
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CSR Limited 

Level 24, O’Connell Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 

Tel: (02) 235-8000 Fax: (02) 235-0079 
Chair: A Coates AO Ma. Dir.: I Burgess AO 


Mitsui & Co (Australia) Limited 
Level 33, State Bank centre, 52 Martin Place, SYDNEY NSW 2000 


Tel: (02) 225-9500 Fax: (02) 231-1788 
Chair: T Monden Ma. Dir.: T Monden 
AMCOR Limited 

South Gate, SOUTH MELBOURNE VIC. 3205 

Tel: (03) 694-9000 Fax: (03) 686-2924 
Chair: Sir Brian Ingles Ma. Dir.: SDM Wallis 


Goodman Fielder Wattie Limited 
Level 42, Grosvenor Place, 225 George Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 


Tel: (02) 258-4000 Fax: (02) 251-5839 

Chair: PL Goodman CBE CEO: MR Nugent 

Boral Limited 

Level 20 Norwich House, 6-10 O’Connell Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 
Tel: (02) 232-8800 Fax: (02) 233-6605 

Chair: JB Leslie AO MC Fax: Ma. Dir.: Mr. Tony Bery 
Mitsubishi Australia Limited 

Level 43 Gateway, 1 Macquarie Place, SYDNEY NSW 2000 

Tel: (02) 255-4800 Fax: (02) 247-2618 

Chair: Ma. Dir.: T Otsubo 

Shell Australia Limited 

1 Spring Street, MELBOURNE VIC. 3000 

Tel: (03) 666-5444 Fax: (03) 666-5008 

Chair: Richard Charlton CEO: RM Charlton 


Davids Holdings Pty. Ltd. 
531 Kent Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 


Tel: (02) 267-6633 Fax; (02) 267-6740 

Chair [exec.]: John D. David Ma. Dir.: Peter G. Johnson 
Caltex Australia Limited 

167-187 Kent Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 

Tel: (02) 250-5000 Fax: (02) 231-6427 

Chair: BK Murphy (Mr.) CEO: BK Murphy (Mr.) 
ICI Australia Limited 

ICI House, 1 Nicholson Street, MELBOURNE VIC. 3000 

Tel: (03) 665-7111 Fax: (03) 665-7937 


State Bank of New South Wales Limited 

Level 35, State Bank Centre, 52 Martin Place, SYDNEY NSW 2000 
Tel: (02) 226-8000 Fax: (02) 235-3921 

Chair: John Lamble Ma. Dir.: J O’ Neill 


Mercantile Mutual Holdings Limited 

52 Clarence Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 

Tel: (02) 234-8111 Fax: (02) 299-3979 
Chair: JB Studdy Ma. Dir.: Phil Shiniff 
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Mayne Nickless Limited 
Level 21, 390 St Kilda Road, MELBOURNE VIC. 3004 


Tel: (03) 868-07000 Fax: (03) 867-1179 
Chair: IE Webber Ma. Dir.: WT Bytheway 
Ampol Limited 

Level 13, 580 George street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 

Tel: (02) 364-4444 Fax: (02) 364-4700 
Chair: Sir Tristan Antico CEO: AJ Hurlstone 


Ford Motor Company of Australia Limited 
1735 Sydney Road, CAMPBELLFIELD VIC. 3061 


Tel: (030 359-8211 Fax: (03) 357-1824 
President: JA Nasser Co. Sec.: MME Woodwork 
Franklins Limited 

62 Hume Highway, CHULLORA NSW 2190 

Tel: (02) 708-1155 Fax: (02) 709-5095 

Chair: Ma. Dir.: G Bowler 


Toyota Motor Corporation Australia Limited 
155 Bertie Street, PORT MELBOURNE VIC. 3207 


Tel: (03) 647-4444 Fax: (03) 645-1311 
Chair [exec.]: I Yamaguchi President: R. Johnston 
Alcoa of Australia Limited 

530 Collins Street, MELBOURNE VIC. 3000 

Tel: (03) 270-6111 Fax: (03) 270-6143 
Chair: Sir Arvi Parbo Ma. Dir.: RF Slagle 


Esso Australia Resources Ltd 

360 Elizabeth Street, MELBOURNE VIC. 3000 

Tel: (03) 270-3333 Fax: (03) 270-3995 

Chair: John M. Schubert Ma. Dir.: John M. Schubert 


Ansett Transport Industries Limited 

501 Swanston Street, MELBOURNE VIC. 3000 

Tel: (03) 668-1334 Fax: (03) 668-1114 
Chair: KR Murdoch & Sir Peter Abeles 


Brambles Industries Limited 
Level 40 Gateway, | Macquarie Place, SYDNEY NSW 2000 


Tel: (02) 256-5299 Fax: (02) 256-5222 

Chair: AW Coates AO CEO: GM Pemberton (recently replaced?) 
NRMA Insurance Limited 

151 Clarence Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 

Tel: (02) 260-9222 Fax: (02) 260-8228 

Chair: DG Mackay Ma. Dir.: RJ Kirby 


The Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society Ltd 
330 Collins Street, MELBOURNE VIC. 3000 
Tel: (03) 607-6111 Fax: (03) 607-6394 


Australian Postal Corporation (Commonwealth Govt. business enterprise) 
321 Exhibition Street, MELBOURNE VIC. 3000 

Tel: (03) 204-7171 Fax: (03) 663-1160 

Chair: MJ Williams Ma. Dir.: RM Taylor 
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C Itoh & Co. (Australia) Ltd 


Level 29, Grosvenor Place, 225 George Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 


Tel: (02) 239-1500 
Chair: M Hayashi 


Comalco Limited 


Fax: (02) 241-3955 
CEO: K Nawa 


Level 31, 55 Collins Street, MELBOURNE VIC. 3000 


Tel: (03) 658-8300 
Chair: JT Ralph 


SA Brewing Holdings Limited 


Fax: (03) 658-3707 
CEO: NW Stump 


Level 23 State Bank Centre, 91 King Street, ADELAIDE SA 5000 


Tel: (08) 239-7777 
Chair: RH Allert 


Marubeni Australia Limited 


15th Floor, National Bank House, 255 George Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 


Tel: (02) 232-4008 
Chair: H Shimizu 


Fax: (08) 231-0886 
CEO: IR Wilson (Mr.) 


Fax: (02) 233-1682 
Ma. Dir.: H Shimizu 


General Motors-Holden’s Automotive Ltd 
241 Salmon Street, PORT MELBOURNE VIC. 3207 


Tel: (03) 647-1111 
Chair: WJ Hamel 


GIO Australia Holdings Limited 


Fax: (03) 647-2550 
Ma. Dir.: WJ Hamel 


2 Martin Place, SYDNEY NSW 2000 


Tel: (02) 228-1000 
Chair: Sir Roderick Carnegie 


Fax: (02) 235-3909 
Ma. Dir.: WJ Jocelyn 


Western Mining Corporation Holdings Limited 
360 Collins Street, MELBOURNE VIC. 3000 


Tel: (03) 670-9591 
Chair: Sir Arvi Parbo 


Coca-Cola Amatil Limited 


Fax: (03) 685-6000 
Ma. Dir.: Hugh Morgan AO 


71 Macquarie Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 


Tel: (02) 259-6666 
Chair: DR Wills AM 


Leighton Holdings Limited 


Fax: (02) 259-6623 
Ma. Dir.: DR Wills AM 


Level 5, 472 Pacific Highway, ST LEONARDS NSW 2065 


Tel: (02) 925-6666 
Chair: MA Besley AM 


North Broken Hill Peko Limited 


Fax: (02) 925-6005 
CEO: Wal King 


Level 6, 475 St Kilda Road, MELBOURNE VIC. 3004 


Tel: (03) 829-0000 
Chair: Dr. Michael Deeley 


Lend Lease Corporation Limited 


Fax: (030 829-0122 
Ma. Dir.: PH Wade 


Level 46 Australia Square, George Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 


Tel: (02) 236-6111 
Chair: SG Hornery AO 


Fax: (02) 252-2192 
Ma. Dir.: JP Morschel 
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Australian Guarantee Corporation Limited (AGC) 

Level 14 Philip Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 

Tel: (02) 234-1122 Fax: (02) 234-1225 

Chair: Sir Eric Neal AC Chief Gen. Ma.: AB Robertson 


Pasminco Limited 
Level 15, 380 St Kilda Road, MELBOURNE VIC. 3004 


Tel: (03) 288-0333 Fax: (03) 288-0406 
Chair: DS Carruthers CEO: PC Barnett 
Australian Airlines Limited 

50 Franklin Street, MELBOURNE VIC. 3000 

Tel: (03) 285-3000 Fax: (03) 285-3881 
Chair: AE Harris Ma. Dir.: JW Schaap 


Sumitomo Australia Limited 
Level 15 State Bank Centre, 52 Martin Place, SYDNEY NSW 2000 


Tel: (02) 232-3111 Fax: (02) 235-1908 

Chair: Ma. Dir.: T Takahashi 

Rothmans Holdings Limited 

Level 42, Northpoint, 100 Miller Street, NORTH SYDNEY NSW 2060 
Tel: (02) 956-0666 Fax: (02) 956-7860 

Chair: John Utz AC CEO: RK Weekes 


Esanda Finance Corporation Limited 
Level 11, 85 Spring Street, MELBOURNE VIC. 3000 


Tel: (03) 666-9100 Fax: (03) 

Chair: WJ Bailey Ma. Dir.: CA Griss 
Email Limited 

Joynton Avenue, WATERLOO NSW 2017 

Tel: (02) 690-7333 Fax: (02) 699-3190 


Chair: Sir Peter Finley OBE DFC Ma. Dir.: JM Hanna 


Australian National Industries Limited (AND 

Level 5, Merlin Centre, 235 Pyrmont Street, PYRMONT NSW 2009 
Tel: (02) 552-2600 Fax: (02) 660-1395 

Chair: MT Sandow AM (Mr.) Ma. Dir.: HE Rees (Mr.) 


James Hardie Industries Limited 

James Hardie House, 65 York Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 
Tel: (02) 290-5333 Fax: (02) 262-4394 
Chair: JB Reid CEO: DGA Say 


FAI Insurances Limited 

12th Floor, 185 Macquarie Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 
Tel: (02) 221-1155 Fax: (223-1144 
Chair: J Landerer AM CEO: RS Adler 


David Jones Limited 

86-108 Castlereagh Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 

Tel: (02) 266- 5544 Fax: (02) 261-5717 
Chair: PJW Cottrell CEO: GA Haines AM 
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IBM Australia Limited 

Coonara Avenue, WEST PENNANT HILLS NSW 2125 
Tel: 13 2426 (dir. dial) Fax: (02) 354-7766 
Chair: Brian Finn AO Ma. Dir.: TB Finn AO 


Nissho Iwai Australia Limited 
Level 11, 182 George Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 


Tel: (02) 234-0811 Fax: (03) 235-1080 
Chair: Ma. Dir.: N Sakamoto 
Lion Nathan Limited 

Level 12, 32 Martin Place, SYDNEY NSW 2000 

Tel: (02) 234-2200 Fax: (02) 232-2558 
Chair: Sir Gordon Tait CEO: AD Myers 


The Prudential Assurance Co Ltd 
55 Elizabeth Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 
Tel: (02) 235-4511 Fax: (02) 233-6072 


Chair: Ma. Dir.: Barrie Martin (Mr.) 


Westfarmers Limited 


11th Floor, Westfarmers House, 40 The Esplanade, PERTH WA 6000 


Tel: (09) 327-4211 Fax: (09) 327-4216 
Chair: CH Perkins CEO: MA Chaney 


Mitsubishi Motors Australia Limited 

1284 South Road, CLOVELLY PARK SA 5042 

Tel: (08) 275-7111 Fax: (08) 275-6841 
Chair: K Kisuna Ma. Dir.: MT Quinn 


Tubemakers of Australia Limited 

1 York Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 

Tel: (02) 239-6666 Fax: (02) 251-3042 
Chair: JAL Hooke CBE Ma. Dir.: AB Daniels 


Metal Manufacturers Limited 
Level 33 Gateway, | Macquarie Place, SYDNEY NSW 2000 


Tel: (02) 240-0555 Fax: (02) 247-4155 
Chair: Sir Eric Neal AC CEO: GB Dudley 
Nestle Australia Ltd 

60 Bathurst Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 

Tel: (02) 266-0622 Fax: (02) 267-6994 
Chair: AW Whatmore Ma. Dir.: EJ Pope 


QBE Insurance Group Limited 
QBE Building, 82 Pitt Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 


Tel: (02) 235-4444 Fax: (02) 235-3166 
Chair: JDO Burns Ma. Dir.: EJ Cloney 
Unilever Australia Limited 

20-22 Cambridge Street, EPPING NSW 2121 

Tel: (02) 869-6400 Fax: (02) 869-6150 
Chair: J Fraser Ma. Dir: 
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Gas & Fuel Corporation of Victoria 


171 Flinders Street, MELBOURNE VIC. 3000 


Tel: (03) 652-4222 
Chair: RJ Fynmore 


Fax: (03) 652-4930 
Ma. Dir.: MF Gazal 


Jetset Travel Holdings Pty Ltd (Jetset Tours Pty Ltd) 
5 Queens Road, MELBOURNE VIC. 3004 


Tel: (03) 828-8000 
Chair: IJ Leibler 


Transfield Holdings Pty Ltd 


Fax: (03) 828-88569 
Ma. Dir.: IJ Leibler 


100 Arthur Street, NORTH SYDNEY NSW 2060 


Tel: (02) 929-8600 


Fax: (02) 929-7187 


Chairpersons: M Belgiorno-Nettis & C Salteri 


Tomen Australia Limited 


Level 42, Qantas International Centre, 259 George Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 


Tel: (02) 240-6400 
Chair: K Ohashi 


Advance Bank Australia Limited 


Fax: (02) 247-5225 
Ma. Dir.: K Ohashi 


1182 George Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 


Tel: (02) 964-5000 
Chair: AH Urquhart CBE 


Howard Smith Limited 


Level 2, Royal Insurance Building, 1 York Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 


Tel: (02) 230-1777 
Chair: T Maxwell 


Jennings Group Limited 


Fax: (02) 964-5111 
Dep Chair: PJ Carney 


Fax: (02) 251-1190 
Dep. Chair: RO Howard-Smith 


350 Wellington Road, MULGRAVE VIC. 3170 


Tel: (03) 566-8888 
Chair: BN Kelman 


Independent Holdings Limited 


Fax: (03) 566-8360 
Ma. Dir.: TN McFadgen 


410-450 Flindon Road, KIDMAN PARK SA 5025 


Tel: (08) 352-9595 
Chair: BM Thomas 


Fax: (08) 354-0111 
CEO: JM Patten 


Concrete Constructions Group Pty Ltd 
110 Pacific Highway, ST LEONARDS NSW 2065 


Tel: (02) 391 0100 
Chair: JD Lewis AM 


George Weston Foods Limited 


Fax: (02) 391-0099 
CEO: JA Goodsall 


Level 11, 100 Christie Street, ST LEONARDS NSW 2065 


Tel: (02) 439-1499 
Chair: GH Weston 


F H Faulding & Co Limited 


Fax: (02) 439-1281 
CEO: JH Pascoe 


160 Greenhill Road, PARKSIDE SA 5063 


Tel: (08) 372-1500 
Chair: AG McGregor 


Fax: (08) 373-3120 
Ma. Dir.: CL Harris 
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Composite Buyers Limited 

1464 Ferntree Gully Road, KNOXFIELD VIC. 3180 
Tel: (03) 765-1200 Fax: (03) 763-2048 
Chair: B Lee Ma. Dir.: R Burton 


The Australian Gas Light Company 

AGL Centre, Cnr Pacific Highway and Walker Street, 
NORTH SYDNEY NSW 2060 

Tel : (02) 922-0101 Fax: (02) 957-3671 
Chair: JN Davenport AC DSO DFC GM CEO: LF Bleasel 


Bankers Trust Australia Limited (BT) 

Level 38 Australia Square, SYDNEY NSW 2000 

Tel: (02) 259-3555 Fax: (02) 235-2882 
Chair: DM Hoare Ma. Dir.: Rob Ferguson 


Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Limited 

MMI Centre, 2 Market Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 

Tel: (02) 390-6222 Fax: (02) 390-6420 

Chair: CW Love AM Ma. Dir.: ATC Venning (Mr.) 


Philip Morris (Australia) Limited 

252 Chesterville Road, MOORABBIN VIC. 3189 

Tel: (03) 556-0100 Fax: (03) 553-3201 
Chair: Ma. Dir.: H Goldberg 


WD&HO Wills Holdings Limited 

Wills Pagewood Park, Westfield Drive, PAGEWOOD NSW 2035 
Tel: (02) 344-1500 Fax: (02) 344-1188 

Chair: WR McComas CEO: AC Johnston 


Spicers Paper Limited 
44 Raglan Street, PRESTON VIC 3072 


Tel: (03) 487-8888 Fax: (03) 483-2577 
Chair: DK Macfarlane CEO: PW Hammond 
Vox Limited 

505 Abernethy Road, KEWDALE WA 6105 

Tel: (09) 353-0590 Fax: (09) 353-2160 
Chair: BRC Coppin Ma. Dir.: WF Reed 


Jewel Food Stores 

52 Hill Street, LIDCOMBE NSW 2141 

Tel: (02) 748-4655 Fax: (02) 748-2658 
Chair: Ma. Dir.: JR Fleming 


Smorgon Consolidated Industries Pty Ltd 
433-451 Somerville Road, WEST FOOTSCRAY VIC 3012 


Tel: (03) 316-5316 Fax: (03) 316-5129 
Chair: Ms. Dir; 

Medibank Private 

134 Reed Street, TUGGERANONG ACT 2900 

Tel: (06) 203-6333 Fax: (06) 282-5025 
Chair: Fred Millar AO CBE Gen. Man.: LJ Willett 
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Foodland Associated Limited (FAL) 
18 Miles Road, KEWDALE WA 6105 


Tel: (09) 350-2400 Fax: (09) 353-2624 
Chair: PR Burnett Ma. Dir.: DR Fawcett 
Arnotts Limited 

Level 16, 168-70 Kent Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 

Tel: (02) 258-4333 Fax: (02) 251-2064 
Chair: GK Purdy Ma. Dir.: PG Bourke 


McConnell Dowell Corporation Limited 


Level 6 The Denison, 65 Berry Street, NORTH SYDNEY NSW 2060 


Tel: (02) 954-9544 Fax: (02) 954-4928 
Chair: AM McConnell CEO: WH Lathrop 
Mclllwraith McEacharn Limited 

Level 12, 32 Walker Street, NORTH SYDNEY NSW 2060 
Tel: (02) 956-4000 Fax: (02) 954-1445 
Chair: RA Lawrance Ma. Dir.: RA Lawrance 


Santos Limited 

39 Grenfell Street, ADELAIDE SA 5000 

Tel: (08) 218-5111 Fax: (08) 212-5476 
Chair: SDM Wallis Ma. Dir.: NR Adler 


CIG - The Commonwealth Industrial Gases Limited 


The CIG Building, 799 Pacific Highway, CHATSWOOD NSW 2067 


Tel: (02) 936-3666 Fax: (02) 415-1777 
Chair: MA Besley Ma. Dir.: PS Aiken 


McDonald’s Australia Limited 
21-29 Central Avenue, THORNLEIGH NSW 2120 


Tel: (02) 875-6666 Fax: (02) 875-6565 

Chair: Peter Ritchie CEO: Peter Ritchie 

Inghams Enterprises Pty Ltd 

203 Northumberland Street, LIVERPOOL NSW 2170 

Tel: (02) 602-8744 Fax: (02) 600-7561 

Chair: Ma. Dirs.: JH Ingham & RW Ingham 


Coal & Allied Industries Limited 


Level 9, Royal Insurance Building, 1 York Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 


Tel: (02) 233-4122 Fax: (02) 251-3395 
Chair: Sir Neil Currie CBE CEO: AJ Haraldson 
Incitec Ltd 

Paringa Road, Gibson Island, MURARRIE QLD 4172 
Tel: (07) 867-9300 Fax: (07) 867-9310 
Chair: WW Haynes CEO: JO Cain 
Brash Holdings Limited 

276 Collins Street, MELBOURNE VIC. 3000 

Tel: (03) 654-6544 Fax: (03) 650-3988 
Chair: G Brash AM Ma. Dir.: P Bennell 
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Bonlac Foods Limited 

566 St Kilda Road, MELBOURNE VIC. 3004 

Tel: (03) 270-0922 Fax: (03) 270-0911 
Chair: WH Hill Ma. Dir.: WI Gresswell 


Pacific Magazines & Printing Limited 

9-11 Blaxland Road, RHODES NSW 2138 

Tel: (02) 743-04444 Fax: (02) 743-0284 
Chair: Ma. Dir.: DC Clements 


National Consolidated Limited 
Level 3, 180 Queen Street, MELBOURNE VIC 3000 


Tel: (03) 670-9562 Fax: (03) 602-5158 
Chair: GA Haines AM Ma. Dir.: AC Dwyer 
P & O Australia Ltd 

154 Sussex Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 

Tel: (02) 229-0400 Fax: (2) 229-0406 
Chair: Sir Rupert Clarke Ma. Dir.: R Hein 


Alcan Australia Limited 
Level 8 St Martins Tower, 31 Market Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 


Tel: (02) 287-1411 Fax: (02) 261-4770 
Chair: JGA Davis Ma. Dir.: IF Edwards 
Alcatel Australia Limited 

252-280 Botany Road, ALEXANDRIA NSW 2105 

Tel: (02) 699-0044 Fax: (02) 690-5111 
Chair: G Page-Hanify Ma. Dir.: G Page-Hanify 


Renison Goldfields Consolidated Limited (RGC) 

Level 24, Gold Fields House, 1 Alfred Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 
Tel: (02) 934-8888 Fax: (02) 934-8555 

Chair: Max Roberts AM CEO: C McC Anderson 


Placer Pacific Limited 
Level 16 Gold Fields House, 1 Alfred Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 


Tel: (02) 256-3800 Fax: (02) 233-6326 
Chair: AL Paton Ma. Dir.: LC Reinerston 
Caterpillar of Australia Ltd 

| Sharps Road, TULLAMARINE VIC. 3043 

Tel: (03) 339-9333 Fax: (03) 335-3366 
Chair: RD Nitto CEO: RD Nitto 

Bank of Melbourne Ltd 

52 Collins Street, MELBOURNE VIC. 3000 

Tel: (03) 520-0000 Fax: (03) 654-5984 
Chair: CJ Stewart Dep. Chair.: MA Gray 
QIW Retailers Limited 

72 Donaldson Road, ROCKLEA QLD 4106 

Tel: (07) 875-8211 Fax: (07) 277-9864 
Chair: A Burge CEO: J Killer 


121. National Commercial Union Limited 
Commercial Union Centre, 485 La Trobe Street, MELBOURNE VIC. 3000 
Tel: (03) 605-8222 Fax: (03) 605-8439 
Chair: JA Hancock OBE Ma. Dir.: PR Clairs 


122. Simsmetal Limited 
Level 6, Simsmetal House, 41 McLaren Street, NORTH SYDNEY NSW 2060 
Tel: (02) 956-9100 Fax: (02) 954-9680 
Chair: Kevin Kirby AO Ma. Dir.: J Crabb 


123. Bowater Industries Australia Ltd 
Level 13, 131 Macquarie Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 
Tel: (02) 251-6133 Fax: (02) 251-1065 
Chair; LE Tutt CEO: LE Tutt 


124. Kraft Foods Limited 
850 Lorimer Street, PORT MELBOURNE VIC. 3207 
Tel: (03) 676-5555 Fax: (03) 676-5597 
President: T Park CEO: 


125. QCT Resources Limited 
Level 10, 307 Queens Street, BRISBANE QLD 4000 
Tel: (07) 229-9600 Fax: (07) 229-7240 
Chair: RM Craig AM Ma. Dir.: CP Hildebrand 


126. Dalgety Farmers Limited 
Dalgety House, 38 Bridge Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 
Tel: (02) 238-2000 Fax: (02) 238-2058 
Chair: RB Vaughan AO CEO: 


127. Kanematsu Australia Limited 
575 Bourke Street, MELBOURNE VIC. 3000 
Tel: (03) 614-1677 Fax: (03) 
Chair: Kenichi Osari CEO: Kenichi Osari 


128. Murray Goulburn Co-operative Company Limited 
140 Dawson Street, BRUNSWICK VIC. 3056 
Tel: (03) 387-6211 Fax: (03) 387-5741 
Chair: JH Hewlett Ma. Dir.: AV Leysen 


129. CBFC Limited 
Level 5, 5 Hunter Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 
Tel: (02) 227-5722 Fax: (02) 227-7487 
Chair: IK Payne CEO: 


130. Kodak (Australasia) Pty Ltd 
176 Elizabeth Street, COBURG VIC. 3058 
Tel: (03) 350-1222 Fax: (03) 353-2942 
Chair: Dr. ZE Switkowski Ma. Dir.: Dr. ZE Switkowski 


131. Nine Network Australia Limited 
24 Artarmon Road, WILLOUGHBY NSW 2068 
Tel: (02) 906-9999 Fax: (02) 958-2279 
Chair: Kerry Packer (Mr.) Ma. Dir.: DJ Leckie 
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NatWest Australia Bank Limited 


Qantas International Centre, International Square, SYDNEY NSW 2000 


Tel: (02) 250-8500 
Chair: IF Stanwell 


AIDC Ltd 


Fax: (02) 251-2763 
CEO: PW Deer 


Level 33 AIDC Tower, 201 Kent Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 


Tel=(02)'235-5155 
Chair: WP Gurry 


Woodside Petroleum Ltd 


Fax: (02) 235-5195 
Ma. Dir.: GH van der Merwe 


Level 40, 385 Bourke Street, MELBOURNE VIC. 3000 


Tel: (03) 605-0605 
Chair: DW Rogers 


Custom Credit Corporation Ltd 


Fax: (03) 602-5621 
Ma. Dir.: DCK Allen 


138 Exhibition Street, MELBOURNE VIC. 3000 


Tel: (03) 653-1888 
Chair: WRM Irvine 


Fax: (03) 654-6701 
CEO: JT Gynther 


Australian Defence Industries Limited (ADI) 
10-12 Brisbane Avenue, BARTON ACT 2600 


Tel: (06) 270-6711 
Chair: R Fynmore 


Oakbridge Limited 


Fax: (06) 270-6744 
Ma. Dir.: K. Harris 


Level 12, 32 Walker Street, NORTH SYDNEY NSW 2060 


Tel: (02) 956-4000 
Chair: AB Lawrance 


Challenge Bank Limited 


Fax: (02) 954-1445 
Deputy Chair: RC Cameron 


95 William Street, PERTH WA 6000 


Tel: (09) 320-8511 
Chair: Bryan Nickle AM 


HDC Group Ltd 


Fax: (09) 481-2140 
CEO: A Howarth 


Level 20, 55 Market Street, SYDNEY NSW 2000 


Tel : (02) 268-5000 
Chair: MT Lee 


Bunge (Australia) Pty Limited 


Fax: (02) 267-6132 
Ma. Dir.: AS Jones 


616 St Kilda Road, MELBOURNE VIC. 3004 


Tel: (03) 520-1616 
Chair: AJ Russell (Mr.) 


Fax: (03) 529-5181 
CEO: AJ Russell (Mr.) 


Digital Equipment Corporation (Australia) Pty Limited 
410 Concord Road, RHODES NSW 2138 


Tek (02) 561-5252 
Chair: R Wroe 


Kimberly-Clark Australia Pty Ltd 


Fax: (02) 807-2666 
Ma. Dir.: R Larkin 


52 Alfred Street, MILSONS POINT NSW 2061 


Tel: (02) 963-8888 
Chair: DE Meiklejohn 


Fax: (02) 957-5687 
Ma. Dir.: JA van Steenberg 


143. Minproc Holdings Limited 
10 Stirling Highway, NEDLANDS WA 6009 
Tel: (09) 389-0888 Fax: (09) 389-8383 
Chair: SD Meredith Ma. Dir.: RJ Wilde 


144. Spotless Services Limited 
14-20 Blackwood Street, NORTH MELBOURNE VIC. 3051 
Tel: (03) 320-9222 Fax: (03) 329-8129 
Chair: AB McMullin Ma. Dir.: BS Blythe 


145. Sigma Company Limited 
1408 Centre Road, CLAYTON VIC. 3168 
Tel: (03) 542-9511 Fax: (03) 542-9769 
Chair: JC Hirst Ma. Dir.: AR Fincher (Mr.) 


146. AWA Limited 
15 Talavera Road, NORTH RYDE NSW 2113 
Tel: (02) 887-7111 Fax: (02) 887-7616 
Chair: John Iliffe CEO: John Dougall 


147. Australian Co-operative Foods Limited 
55 Chandos Street, ST LEONARDS NSW 2065 
Tel: (02) 430-1222 Fax: (02) 430-1284 
Chair: [A Langdon Ma. Dir.: AR Tooth 


148. Victorian Producers’ Co-operative Co Ltd 
VPC House, 147-155 Pelham Street, CARLTON VIC. 3053 
Tel: (03) 347-8133 Fax: (03) 347-8810 
Chair: HJ Wylde Ma. Dir.: G Jongebloed 


149. Suncorp Insurance & Finance 
Suncorp Centre, Cnr Albert & Turbot Streets, BRISBANE QLD 4000 
Tel: (07) 362-2222 Fax: (07) 362-2806 
Chair: JGA Tucker CEO: BCE Rowley 


150. Asea Brown Boveri Pty Ltd 

Level 20 Plaza II, Cnr. Grosvenor & Grafton Sts, BONDI JUNCTION NSW 
2022 

Tel: (02) 389-6688 Fax: (02) 369-4888 

Chair: G Lindahl CEO: T Bergman 
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INTERVIEW LIST NO. 2 


36 RELEVANT BUSINESS/POLICY ASSOCIATIONS AND ORGANISATIONS 


Australian Capital Territory 


ACT Chamber of Commerce and Industry Ltd. 
P. O. Box 540, 

FYSHWICK ACT 2609 

Pam Scar, Executive Director 


Asean-Australia Business Council, 
Australia-Indonesia Business Council, 
Australia-Malaysia Business Council, 
Australia-Thailand Business Council, 

P.O; Box EIA 

QUEEN VICTORIA TERRACE ACT 2600 
Merryn Kennedy, Executive Director 


Australia-China Business Council, 

Australia- Japan Business Co-operation Committee, 
Industry House, 

BARTON ACT 2600 

J. O. Garrety, Executive Director 


Australia-New Zealand Business Council, 
P.O. Box E14, 

QUEEN VICTORIA TERRACE ACT 2600 
Chris Mackay, Executive Director 


Australian Chamber of Commerce & Industry (ACT), 
P. O. Box E14, 

QUEEN VICTORIA TERRACE ACT 2600 

R. Kijko, Administration Manager 


Australian Chamber of Commerce & Industry - Canberra Secretariat, 
Industry House, Barton, P. O. Box E14, 

QUEEN VICTORIA TERRACE ACT 2600 

John Martin, Executive Director 


Business Council of Australia (BCA), 
3rd Floor, Advance Bank Building, 
60 Marcus Clarke Street 
CANBERRA ACT 2600 

Paul Barratt, Executive Director 


Chamber of Manufacturers of NSW, ACT/Southern NSW - Canberra Region, 
PAO Box 2. 

CIVIC SQUARE ACT 2608 

The Executive Director 


Council of Small Business Organisations (COSBOA), 
P. O. Box E445, 

QUEEN VICTORIA TERRACE ACT 2600 

Mr. Robert Bastian, Director 


Economic Planning Advisory Council/Commission (EPAC), 
West Block, PO Box E$, 

QUEEN VICTORIA TERRACE ACT 2600 

Glenn Withers (Prof.), Director 


National Farmers Federation, 

P. O. Box E10, 

QUEEN VICTORIA TERRACE ACT 2600 
Rick Farley, Executive Director 


Pacific Basin Economic Council (Australian Committee), 
P. O. Box El4, 

QUEEN VICTORIA TERRACE ACT 2600 

J. Overload, Director General 


Wool Council of Australia, 

P. O. Box E10, 

QUEEN VICTORIA TERRACE ACT 2600 
David Loutit, Executive Director 


New South Wales 


Australian Employers Federation, 
313 Sussex Street, 

SYDNEY NSW 2000 

The Executive Director 


Australian Institute of Business Brokers, 
lst Floor, 307 Anzac Parade, 
KENSINGTON NSW 2033 

Shane Silk, Secretary 


Australian Institute of Company Directors 

Company Director House, 3rd Floor, 71 York Street, 
SYDNEY NSW 2000 

Ian Mackay, Director 


Australian Institute of Political Science, 
Level 4, 72 Bathurst Street, 

SYDNEY NSW 2000 

Sue Phillips, Manager 


Australian Investment Management Group, 
14th Floor, 345 George Street, 

Sydney NSW 2000 

Ian Matheson, Executive Director 


Asia Pacific Business Association, 
P. O. Box 2924, 

SYDNEY NSW 2001 

Luke Atkins, Honourable Secretary 


Enterprise Australia, 

P. O. Box 298, 

ST LEONARDS NSW 2065 
John Fox, National Manager 
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Investment Funds Association of Australia, 
Level 14, 345 George Street, 

SYDNEY NSW 2000 

Peter Hutley, Executive Director 


National Free Enterprise Foundation, 

National Party of Australia (New South Wales), 
GPO Box 4558, SYDNEY NSW 2001 

Liam Bathgate, Director 


Private Businesses Association of Australia, 
60-62 Station Street, 

PARRAMATTA NSW 2150 

The Executive Director 


Small Business Association of Australia, 
Pr@: Box 248, 

AUBURN NSW 2114 

John Fowler, President 


Queensland 


Foundation for Economic Education (Aust.), 
1 Schneider Road, 

ROSEVALE QLD 4340 

Viv Forbes, Director 


Victoria 


Australian Association of Independent Business, 
P.O), Box 372, 

BOX HILL VIC 3128 

P Smith, Executive Director 


Australian Council of Wool Exporters, 
Wool Exchange House, 

530 Collins Street, 

MELBOURNE VIC 3000 

Robert Quirk , Executive Director 


Australian Manufacturing Council, 
P. O. Box 196, World Trade Centre, 
MELBOURNE VIC 3005 

John Ralph, President 


Australian Small Business Association, 
P Or Box'338; 

MULGRAVE VIC 3170 

Mr. Peter Bolyle, National Director 


Australian Society of Corporate Treasurers, 
Sth Floor, 22 William Street, 
MELBOURNE VIC 3053 

Mark Richmond, Executive Director 


Committee for Economic Development of Australia (CEDA), 


CEDA House, 123 Lonsdale Street, 
MELBOURNE VIC 3000 


Peter Grey (mail-order Doctorate - USA?), Chief Counsellor 


Council for the National Interest, 
Level 9, 3 Bowen Crescent, 
MELBOURNE VIC 3004 

Rick Brown, Executive Director 


H. R. Nicholls Society, 

P. O. Box 242, Collins Street 
MELBOURNE VIC 3000 
Ray Evans, President 


Institute of Public Affairs Ltd. 
128-136 Jolimont Road, 
MELBOURNE VIC 3002 
John Hyde, Director 


Retailers Council of Australia 

Suite 2, Level 3, Illoura Place, 

424 St Kilda Road, MELBOURNE VIC. 3004 
Laurie Eakin, Director 


Western Australia 


Australian Institute for Public Policy 
23 Mount Street, 

PERTH WA 6000 

Helen Hyde, Executive Director 
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INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 1993/1994 


(SEMI-STRUCTURED, FOCUSED) l 


This schedule is mutatis mutandis to be administered to the 150 persons indicated in 
INTERVIEW LIST NO. 1 (42 actual respondents from the initial 70 who had agreed to 
be interviewed) and the 36 in INTERVIEW LIST NO. 2 (22 actual respondents from 29 
who agreed to be interviewed). 


1. Thank you for the time that you have put aside to see me. I am very grateful for this 
opportunity to see you. I wonder if I could begin this interview by asking you to identify 
some of the highlights of your (career) development on the way to being now [............ |: 


2. Would you say that your philosophical view of things has changed over the years or 
remained pretty much the same? If your view has in fact changed, what did it used to be? 
Have there been many changes along the way and what is it now? If your view has 
remained the same as always, what is it now? 


3. It seems that an increasing number of people are pre-occupied with either one or all of 
these three facets of social existence, namely, (i) the kind of state or government that we 
have and ought to have; (ii) the role and influence of capital or business in society; and (iii) 
the whole issue of labour, of the unions and industrial relations generally. Do you agree that 
these three social ‘forces’ if you like, that is, government/business/labour have taken center- 
stage in contemporary societies? 


4. Why do you think this has happened? If you don’t agree with that account, could you 
please elaborate a little as to why you disagree with this way of looking at society? 


5. What do you see as the proper roles for government/business/labour? 


6. Turning now more specifically to the local scene here in Australia, how do you see 
Australian government/business/labour relating to each other? How should they ideally 
relate to each other in this country? 


7. I want to change tack a little here and look at things more through the eyes of business 
and I wonder if you could help me with that. Something very interesting has happened 
inside the business ‘camp’ in all western countries, particularly since the 1970’s, and 
Australia is no exception to this. Companies from whatever sector you might care to 
nominate have become much more politically attuned to what goes on around them and in 
more and more instances, corporate political activism of one sort or another is clearly 
evident. In fact, as one academic has put it, we are in the middle of something of an 


l. “a semi-structured interview allows more opportunity for probing and gives the 
respondent considerable freedom to expand on a given question.” Huitt, R. and Peabody, 
R. (1969) Congress: Two Decades of Analysis. New York: Harper & Row at p. 69. 
For other references see Atkinson, J. (1968) Government Social Survey: A 
Han k £ Interviewers. London: Her Majesty's Stationery Office; Schuman, H. 
and Presser, S. (1978) ‘Question Wording as an Independent Variable in Survey Analysis’ 


in Alvin, D. (ed.) Survey Design and Analysis: Current Issues. Beverley Hills: 


Sage Publications Inc.; Bradburn, N. and Sudman, S. (1979) Improving Interview 
M n e ionnaire Design: R ons Effects to Threatenin 
i in v R rch. North Sydney: Allen & Unwin; Molenaar, N. (1982) 


‘Response-Effects of “Formal” Characteristics of Questions’ in Dijkstra, W. and van der 


Zouwen, J. (eds.) Response Behaviour in the Study-Interview. London: Academic 


Press Inc. (London) Ltd.; de Vaus, B. (1985) Surveys in Social Research. North 
Sydney: Allen & Unwin Australia Pty. Ltd.; Peabody, R.; Hammond, S.; Torcom, J.; Brown, 
L.; Thompson, C. and Kolodny, R. (1990) ‘Interviewing Political Elites’ in PS: 


Political Science & Politics, VOL. XXIII, No. 3- 


“advocacy explosion” (Thomas, 1993b: 44) by and on behalf of business. Do you agree 
with all of that? Why do think this has happened? If not, why do you disagree? 


8. According to some of the people who have been researching what they see as the 
phenomenon of increasing corporate political activism, they have found that the political 
game plan of a company is deployed through either one or all of the following: (i) direct and 
high level contact between business leaders and ministers/senior bureaucrats; (ii) corporate 
donations to political parties and/or to sympathetic ‘think tanks’; (iii) an in-house public 
affairs office; (iv) a business association of some sort; (v) an ad hoc or a grass roots 
coalition; and (vi) through a contract lobbyist by any other name. Do you think that is a fair 
account of what goes on? Is there anything missing or wrong about this? If you think there 
is something amiss or incorrect here, please elaborate. 


9. Coming now to your own situation here in Australia, what sorts of structures and 
techniques, that you can speak of, are in place to deal with government and the regulatory 
environment? How do these affect your relationships with (1) government; (ii) your business 
competitors; and (iii) labour? 


10. As far as you can tell me, what have been some of the more important issues that 
you ’ve had to deal with? 


11. I wonder if is possible for you to recall some of the successes as well as the failures in 
your dealings with government generally? How have these impacted on your relationships 
with government itself; with other relevant sectors of the business world; and with 
labour/unions? 


12. How does the fact of business being composed of different sectors and particular 
enterprises each with its own ‘goal-path’ complicate your own dealings with government 
and labour? How do you, and how can you maximise your chances for a ‘preferred 
outcome(s)’? 


13. Again, how does the reality that government or the state being made up of very many 
different ‘sectors’ complicate matters? Is it possible to optimise your dealings in some way 
there as well? 


14. As you can well imagine the same sorts of questions can be fielded with respect to the 
business/labour relationship given that Australian unions have been traditionally focused on 
craft and occupation rather than comprising a coherent bargaining unit for an enterprise in its 
entirety. So, how is all of that best managed? What improvements can be made to present 
arrangements if these are necessary? Does the formal political system as we have it lend 
itself more to labour’s aspirations than to those of business? 


15. Finally, and as a kind of general concluding question, how does the larger global 
economy impact on your approaches to the government/business/labour mechanism as far as 
your own particular affairs are concerned? What is the message that government, business 
in general and labour also need to grasp in this country given these world economic 
realities? 
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